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CLEVELAND MOFFETT, the author of “Tue Batte,” has been for 
many years one of the. foremost of American journalists. Special corre- 
spondent, editor, novelist, and latterly dramatist, his life has been that of 
a man to whom action is as necessary as the air he breathes. His play 
“THE BaTTLe” is the result of his own investigations into the lives of the 
lowly workers in New York’s seething cauldron of humanity—the East 
Side. “THE Batt Le,” from the night of its first performance in a mid- 
west city, has been one of the most successful plays of the season. It has 
set people thinking. During its long run in New York the action of the 
play has been retarded by the spontaneous delivery on the part of some 
member of the audience of arguments designed to mect those put forth 
by the various characters in the play. WILTON LACKAYE, who acts the 
leading réle of “John Haggleton,” is one of the best actors on the Ameri- 
can stage, a man who for years has devoted his life and his splendid talent 
to the best in the drama. And he has never appeared to better advantage 
than as “Haggleton,” the millionaire, who descends into the slums to 
teach the dwellers there how to play the game of life to win. The present 
novelization of the play was made by MR. MorrFett and the result is a story 
of gripping power, and once begun it will not be put aside.—THe Eprror. 














CHAPTER I—DAWN IN HAGGLETON’S TENEMENTS 


‘ieee night workers had long since densely populated thoroughfare of New 
begun their weary tramp home York. The streéts were still empty in 

through the darkness in the crowd- comparison with what they would be a 
ed tenement district of which Market few hours later, but quiet? Never. — 
Street is the congested center, the most At no hour of the day or night is 
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that quarter of the city without its 
noises. They succeed each other in a 
regular daily repeated order. One can 
tell by them each hour of the twenty- 
four. And as the street has its noises, 
so has each house. 

Yellowish gas pits flared dimly be- 
hind the dust-obscured windows of the 
small grocery stores, open for the early 
purchases of a hand-to-mouth existence. 
_ The rattling milk wagons had come and 
stopped and gone on two hours earlier ; 
already the little mothers of the district 
were about, little servants as well, 
maids-of-all-work, drudges without pay, 
yet most of them preserving, by a sav- 
ing grace, in an existence that is so 
near a curse, the resiliency of childhood. 

An alarm clock rattled in a large 
room in one of the towering tenements, 
built of brick, without ornamentation, 
neade hideous by row upon row of nar- 
row windows. 

It was a larger room, which, after 
the adaptability of its kind, served the 
purposes of sitting room, bedroom and 
kitchen. In one corner stood an iron 
stove, rusty, its silly, useless ornaments 
coated with a mixture of grease and 
ashes. The manufacturer had put these 
curlycues on it at an additional expense 
to himself because he knew his cus- 
tomers—the young women who, even 
in misery, start married life with such 
high hopes, and are attracted by what 
is, to them, a touch of beauty that dis- 
guises bare utility. 

Beside the stove was a sink, with a 
bar of coarse yellow soap on a broken 
saucer, two towels hanging beside it to 
prove that this was the washroom as 
well as the kitchen section of the 
“apartment.”’ Leaning against the iron 
leg of the sink was a washtub, calling 
attention to its third function in this 
primitive organization of daily life. _ 

The alarm clock stopped ringing. A 
young woman seated at a table in the 
other corner of the room had not looked 
up, or stopped for a moment in her oc- 
cupation of gilding plaster figures with 
a brush which she dipped from time to 
time in a bottle. A lamp, shaded so as 
to throw all the light it gave directly 
upon her work, stood beside her. The 
rest of the room was dark. 

A man’s sleepy, quarrelsome voice 
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came from somewhere beyond the room. 

“What time is it, Jenny?” 

“After seven. You'd better. get up.” 

“The raffle clock says seven—the in- 
staliment clock stopped when you 
stopped paying, Moran.” 

It was another male voice that volun- 
teered this information, a younger and 
fresher yoice than that of the first 
speaker. 

A child whimpered. Another coughed. 
“Shut up!” said the first voice gruff- 
y. 
The girl addressed as Jenny rose, and 
took the shade off the lamp, thus light- 
ing up the entire room. 

She was strikingly handsome,:in a 
buxom, sensuous way, but the droop of 
resignation of her mouth struggled 
with the line of revolt that met it from 
the delicate nostrils downward. Her 
eyes shone dark under the arched eye- 
brows. In them there was unrest, and 
knowledge of good and evil, a vague 
wonder, and a look of hunger of mind 
and heart. 

The girl moved over to the stove, 
raked out the ashes listlessly, and moved 
forward over the fire a coffee pot that 
had been kept warm ever since she had 
got up two hours before, at five, the 
hour of the noise of rattling milk cans. 

The room, as she turned around to 
survey it, was seen to contain two iron 
bedsteads, in one of which there were 


a man and two children, while the other “9 


contained the younger man who had 
made the facetious remark about the 
sense of the fitness of things of the 
installment clock, which had stopped 
going when Moran had stopped paying. 
Poth beds were touzled and untidy. The 
young man’s clothes had been thrown 
in a heap on the foot of his; Moran’s 
lay partly. on a chair, partly on the 
floor beside it. 

The floor was mostly bare, of worn, 
uneven, unmatched boards. A ragged 
rug of unexpectedly good quality, its 
colors coated with grime, suggested 
that it, at least, had seen better days. 
So did an elaborately carved mahogany 
hatstand. ¢ 

On a roughly painted mantelpiece 
stood, side by side, the alarm clock, the 
“installment clock,” and ‘an elaborate 
French marble clock, this also out of © 




















order. It gave the third noté of van- 
ished well-being. 

Moran sat up in bed. Jenny returned 
to her work, sitting down with her back 
toward the beds. 

“Can’t sleep with that kid coughing 
and kicking,” grumbled Moran. “Didn't 
sleep a wink.” 

He slid his feet onto the floor, drew 
on his shoes, hitched up the trousers, in 
which he had slept, crossed over to the 
sink and washed his face and hands. 


Then he turned to a bare table, which, . 


with three cheap, rickety chairs, com- 
pleted the furniture, sat down, and said: 
“Good morning, Jenny.” 
“Morning, morning, pop.” 

“Do I get any breakfast ?” 
“Nothing but bread and coffee, pop.” 
“Bread and coffee! That’s a fine meal 

to keep a man going twelve hours a day 
ir a damp, dirty bake cellar.” 

He got up, poured himself a cup of 
coffee, cut off a hunk of bread and 
began to eat, grumbling to himself the 
while, his vague, watery eyes wander- 
ing along the wall, staring unseeingly 
at the cheap color prints of the rulers 
of Europe that formed its incongruous 
ornament. 

A large picture of 4 young man in 
diving costume, a veritable Hercules, 
his heavy helmet resting on his arm, 6c- 
cupied a place of honor all by itself on 
another wall. Moran’s back was turned 
to it, and to the door leading into the 
closet that served as Jenny’s bedroom. 

Moran had a weak, discouraged face, 
with incongruously scowling eyes. If he 
had ever had a Christian name, it had 
long been forgotten. He was “‘pop” to 
his only remaining child, Jenny; 
“Moran” to everybody else in the bak- 
ery where he worked, in the corner 
saloon, at the meetings of the timid, 
half-hearted revolutionaries which he 
visited from time to time. 

The younger man had propped him- 
self up in bed, lighted a candle, and was 
now reading a paper. He was Joe Caf- 
frey, the widower of Jenny’s elder sis- 
ter, who had died three weeks before. 
Now, like the two children, he was a 
“boarder” of Jenny’s. Joe liked his 


sister-in-law in an indifferent, tolerant - 


Sort of a way. 
A typical child of the New York 
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slums, he had a fund of humor, which ~ 
found endless food in his disgruntled 
father-in-law. He hated work, and man- 
aged to live without it for lorig stretches 
at a time. Jenny had once been a relia- 
ble source of funds for him—good for 
an occasional “fiver’—but all that was 
over now. In his heart Joe considered” 
her a fool. Why struggle with poverty, — 
when—? 

Joe read on, rustling the paper. 
Moran masticated his bread and drank 
his coffee, Jenny kept on gilding the 
plaster casts. The two children were 
whispering together. 

“Hello!” said Joe, looking up from 
his paper. “Here’s a description of John 
J. Haggleton’s private yacht. He sails 
to-day on a cruise.” 

“Haggleton!”” growled Moran. 
“That’s our landlord. I’d like to have 
him here!’ 

Joe Caffrey kept on reading. 

“Oh! say, listen to this!” he ex- 
claimed: “‘The walls are paneled in 
satinwood, under foot are velvet car- 
pets twelve feet wide, without seam. 
Electric lights shine everywhere. 
Closets open mysteriously out of the 
walls. It will take no less than $5,000 a 
month to run this ocean palace. * * * 

Moran struck the table with his fist, 
and jumped up in a rage. 

“Damned millionaire!’ he shouted. 

“Oh—well,” remarked his son-in- 
law, stretching out his arms luxuriously 
and pulling the thin, patched quilt over 
his chest, “Oh well, I think I will take 
a yachting cruise myself, I’m getting 
awfully tired, dontcherknow.” 

Moran scowled. It was time for him 
to go to work, so his hatred of the rich 
had to be vented upon the dough he 
kneaded. He took his hat from the tarn- 
ished chandelier, the room’s only re- 
maining reminder of the days of its 
glory, and slapped it on his head. For 
some reason or other he always hung 
his hat there, never on the rack. It was 
broad daylight now. Jenny extinguished 
the lamp, Joe blew out his candle. 
Through the cheap, draggly lace cur- 
tains of the windows a superb view of 
the East river and the Brooklyn bridge 
was revealed. 

As Moran opened the door, his 
daughter stopped him, 
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“I wish you'd stop at Mrs. Binney’s,” 
_ She said, “and ask her to come around 
_and look at Benny’s cough. He might 
have croup.” 

“Benny!” snarled Moran. “It’s a 
' rotten idea having those kids here, any- 
' way. Why don’t they stay with their 

father?” 

_ “Their father,” answered his daught- 
- ef practically, going over to the chil- 
“dren’s bed, “their father pays us $4 a 
‘month for their board.” 

Moran turned to go. But before he 
closed the door behind him, he growled. 
“This is a hell of a home!” 

The children—a girl of ten and a boy 
two years younger—whimpered. Benny 
coughed again, then wailed. His sister 
put her arms around him and soothed 
him. 

“Don’t cry, you star boarders,” called 
Joe good-naturedly. “You are going to 
have presents—do you hear? Beautiful 
presents. Santa Claus forgot you at 
Christmas, but that was a mistake.” 

The two youngsters sat up in bed, 
and gazed at him with eager expec- 
tancy. 

“What are you telling them that 
for?” asked Jenny indignantly. 

; “Never you mind. Come 

_ Emmy!” 
The girl clambered out of bed, and 
* went to him in her nightgown. Benny 
started to follow, but was restrained by 
Jenny. 

“Now, listen,’ continued Joe. “In a 
"minute, just as soon as I get up, that 
sympathetic and good-looking lady over 
there—my sister-in-law—is going to 
lend me $2.” 

“Not on your life,” said the sympa- 
_ thetic and good-looking lady, with much 

energy. 

“Those two dollars,” continued Joe, 
without paying the slightest attention to 
her, “I am going to take over to Wal- 
lace’s poolroom and play it on a sure 
thing—Corn Cob.” 

“Corn Cob,” repeated Emmy uncom- 
prehendingly. 

“Yes. It’s a pipe. Why don’t you 
laugh? It’s a cinch at 15 to 1. So I'll 
come back this afternoon with thirty 
~ bones.” 

“Gee! Thirty bones!” The child’s 
eyes shone. 


here, 


“Of which thirty bones,” Joe ex- 
plained distinctly, watching Jenny, “ten 
go to the sympathetic and good-looking 
lady, leaving twenty for personal ex- 
penses and miscellaneous charities. 
Ahem!” 

Jenny patted Benny’s pillow. 

“Fifteen to one—a sure thing,” re- 
peated Joe impressively. 

“Nothin’ doin’,” said his sister-in- 
law. 

“That means,” resumed Joc, again 
pretending not to hear her, and address- 
ing himself to Emmy, “a new doll for 
you, and—what do you want, Benny?” 

“IT want a yacht,” shrilled the little 
fellow. 

“Ha ha! He wants a yacht like that 
millionaire Haggleton! All right, my 
son, you get a yacht.” 

Jenny faced him. 

“Better cut out poolrooms, Joe, and 
look for a job.” 

“I might find one,” he shrugged. 
“Emmy, hand me those cigarets out of 
my vest pocket. So! Now a match out 
of the pocket. Right. There is a good 
girl. Now, take Benny into the other 
room, in Lizzie’s bed.” 

Emmy went over to her brother, 
wrapped him up, took him in her arms, 
and obediently disappeared with him, 
closing the door behind them. 

Joe, who, like Moran, had slept half 
dressed, now rose, washed himself hast- 
ily, whistling the while, and keeping his 
cigaret alight, and, his simple toilet 
made, returned to the subject of his 
talk. 

“You hinted at looking for a job, 
Jenny,” he observed, “but that sup- 
poses a desire for work, and in me that 
would mean sweeping reform. Now, re- 
form may suit you, my dear sister-in- 
law, but—” 

“Cut it out,” said Jenny sharply. 
“That’s enough.” 

She blushed painfully and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“No offense,” soothed Joe. “Here, 
have a cigaret?” 

“Those things? Ugh!” 

“I know you prefer Turkish. Here.” 

He fished in his pocket, pulled out a 
cigaret and threw it at her. She caught 
it deftly, lighted it and inhaled the 
smoke with keen relish. 





‘Tf a girl will be an idiot,” continued 
Joe— “It is all right to keep straight, 
but why go to extremes?” 

He watched her closely, curiously. 
She had “reformed,” given up finery 
and ease—but why? The reason she 
gave he knew, but he did not believe 
it to be the true one. 

Why had she suddenly returned to 
poverty, squalor and grinding toil? She 
was young, handsome, she loved com- 
fort, she hated work. All these were 
hers for the taking. What had hap- 
pened could never be undone, anyway. 
Why pay the cost and then renounce? 

She stood still, her well-formed 
hands, roughened by toil at cooking 
stove and washboard, folded before her. 
She did not look at him, she did not 
appear to see him. 

His eyes followed the direction of her 
glance. A gleam of intelligence came 
into his face. 

“I know why you done it,” he said, 
suddenly enlightened. 

“What do you mean?” 

“It wasn’t for my poor dead Liz that 
you reformed, it was for him!’ 

He pointed at the picture of the diver 
on the wall. 

“Yes, for Phil,’ she said. 

“Yes, for Phil,” he repeated. 

Jenny smoked on quietly for a while. 
Then she said tersely. 

“You’re not such a fool, Joe.” 

“Oh, that was easy,” he returned 
modestly. “You always have your eyes 
on that picture. So you’re stuck on 
him?” 

“Good and plenty.” 

It was a common slang phrase, but 
Joe felt its irrevocable intensity. 

“All right,” he said. “I'll stand in 
with you. But we'll have to sidetrack 
the other maiden.” 

Jenny hesitated a moment and then 
burst out: 

“The high-toned girl at Mrs. Binney’s 
boarding house ?” 

“Sure. The trained nurse, Miss Mar- 
garet Lawrence. She’s the only peach 
on the tree for Phil.” 

Jennie clinched her hands. Her eyes 
narrowed and grew darker, her mouth 
grim. 

“She'll never get him! Never!” 


She spoke the words with fierceness. 


“All right. ['ll help you. You need - 
help, so do I—do I get that $2?” 

“No.” 

“Then I don’t help.” 

Jenny looked at him, opened her lips, 
closed them again, and returned to her 
plaster figures, still smoking. Joe con- 
tinued to watch her. 

A knock at the door caused them both 
to look toward it. 


CHAPTER II 
JENNIE MORAN 


The knock was repeated. 

Joe looked at Jenny. 

“Come in!” she said. 

The door opened, admitting a hand- 
some, stalwart young man of twenty- 


five or so. His face was tanned by ~ 


exposure, and he carried his broad 
shoulders with an air of responsibility 
that rose to the dignity of authority in 
his frank, manly, somewhat stern face. 
It was the original of the diver’s picture 
of the wall—Philip Ames, a man placed 
above his environment by the arduous 
training of his work and its ample wage. 
It showed in the decisiveness of his — 
movements, the alertness of his look, the 
controlled readiness of all his faculties. 
But his smile was engaging, almost 
boyish. 

He carried a package under his arm, 
which he placed on the table with the 
circumspection which all those who are 
used to heavy weights show when hand- 
ling fragile things. Then, having this — 
charge off his mind, he removed his hat 
and said, in a deep, clear, pleasing 
voice : 

“Good morning.” 

Jenny had surreptitiously hidden her 
cigaret under the tray of images, and 
now came forward with a face shining 
with happiness. 

“Good morning, Phil,” she said. “I 
am glad to see you.” 4 
“Your father stopped at the boarding _ 
house a moment ago,” explained Philip. 
“He says that Benny is sick.” 

“Yes, he has been coughing a good 
deal.” 

“That’s too bad,” returned the diver — 
with the careless sympathy of a man in 
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perfect health. “Mrs Binney sends me 
over with this croup kettle.” 

He picked up the package, snapped 
the string as if it were a bit of sewing 
cotton, undid the brown paper deftly, 
neatly, and with infinite care took out 
the kettle, inspecting it curiously as he 
stepped over to the mantelpiece and 
deposited it beside the three clocks, 

“Thanks!” said Jenny. 

Behind his turned back she motioned 
Joe to leave the room. 

Her brother-in-law stopped his fool- 
ing, and suddenly became quite business- 
like. Here was a chance for a bargain. 
Corn Cob at fifteen to one! He must 
have those two dollars. 

So, just as Philip turned, he signifi- 
cantly held up two fingers. 

Jenny nodded eagerly. 

“Shall I get that medicine you want- 
ed?” he asked with tender solicitude. 

“Yes. Here’s the money.” 
_ She produced her purse, always care- 

fully guarded, often strenuously de- 
fended, and handed over the money. It 
nearly left her penniless for the rest of 
the week, but what did she care? To be 
alone with Phil! 

“Funny fellow,” said Philip, in an 
- enigmatic tone when the other had 
gone. 

“IT wish he would go to work,” an- 
swered Jenny. 

Philip took the chair nearer Moran’s 
bed, and brought it forward to the table 
at which Jenny had seated herself to 
resume her work. 

“Will you mind if I smoke?” he 
asked. 

“You know I don’t, Phil; I love a 
good cigaret.” 

He had already taken out of his 
pocket the little box, placed a cigaret 
between his lips, and returned it to the 
pocket of his coat. Now he produced it 
again, and held it out to her, hesitating- 
ly, almost unwillingly. 

“You mean—You don’t want one?” 
he said. 

“No, no,” she answered, hastily. “I 
have—I have given up smoking, you 
know.” 

She had lied to him, meanly, despica- 
bly. To appear worthier in his eyes, she 
had refused his proffered cigaret—she 
had told him that she had given up 
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smoking. And under the tray before her, 
within reach of his hand, lay the crushed 
butt she had been enjoying with all the 
eager relish of the confirmed cigaret 
fiend at the moment of his knack. 

Phil looked at her for a little while 
longer in silence, then said, easily: 

“Well, and how are things going?” 

“Rotten, thank yqu.” 

The man leaned forward sympathetic- 
ally, his elbows on his knees. 

“Don’t you feel—er—happier?” he 
asked softly. 

Her self control gave way. 

“Happier? This is where I live, in 
one of John J. Haggleton’s tenements! 
Do you see anything here to make me 
happier? I get up at six, I cook and 
scrub and wash, and paint these plaster 
creatures with that stuff for ten hours a 
day ! At six cents per dozen! Do you see 
anything in that to make me happier?” 

The man, unaware that he himself 
was the cause of this outbreak, looked at 
her in helpless distress. He was dumb-. 
founded. He had fancied that this brand 
snatched from the burning was grateful 
for her escape, if not, perhaps, happy as 
yet, with that past to haunt her sleep and 
embitter her waking hours. And now— 
she seemed to regret what she had given 
up so readily, so easily, so gladly! 

He felt staggered, frightened. Then, 
desirous more than ever to be of help, 
to make easy for her those early steps 
which appeared to be so unsuspectedly 
hard and difficult, he said, very gravely: 

“You must be glad that you have 
given up the old life? You are doing 
right, anyhow.” 

By a sudden revulsion of feeling Jen- 
ny gave up. She became apathetic, then 
a little resentful. 

“Doing right?’ she echoed, scornful- 
ly. “Who cares whether I do right ?” 

“Don’t say that, Jenny. You know we 
all care.” 

“All? Who, all?” she persisted. “Does 
Joe Caffrey care? Nit! He’d rather have 
me go back to the old life, so. he could 
work me for a ten or a twenty when he 
was broke! Oh, I guess yes!” 

She saw him wince, and, womanlike, 
though every word was a stab to her, 
she poured out upon him the slang of 
the streets. She painted herself blacker 
than she was, assumed a callousness that 
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had never been hers éven in her mest 
reckless days. 

“Then,” he stammered at last, “then, 
it is only your promise to Liz that 
makes you do this.” 

“It isn’t even that,” she explained, 
patiently. “Yes, I promised Liz that I 
would keep straight—but Liz is dead, 
she’d never know what I do, or if she 
did know she would see that this life 
is too hard for me.” 

She looked ardéund the miserable, bare 
room, and continued: 

“The only thing that keeps me from 
going back—” 

“Don’t say that.” 

“It’s true, Phil, it’s true. The only 
thing is— I don’t want to make you 
feel bad. That’s the only reason.” 

She fixed upon him her eloquent dark 
eyes, atid asked softly, with infinite 
longing : 

“Tt would make you feel bad, wouldn’t 
it, Phil?” 

“It certainly would, Jenny.” 

“IT know,” she said gratefully, “I 
know. Liz died only three weeks ago, 
but it seems a year. She made us both 
kneel down by her bed. I had on a big 
hat with red feathers. You remember? 
Then she made me promise, and she 
made you promise to help me.” 

“T’ll keep my promise. I'll help you.” 

Jenny continued to stare straight be- 
fore her, into that tear past that already 
seemed so far, so very far away. She 
continued musingly : 

“I guess she thought that I might do 
it for you. She knew how much I have 
always cared for you. Always, Phil, 
ever since we were little kids together.” 

She paused a moment, then added 
with soft regret, in which there lay a 
world of meaning: 

“Ah, if I hadn’t married George.” 

“Tenny !” 

“Well, it spoiled my life all right. It’s 
true. My life! Look at it! I say I have 
never had a chance!” 

She struck the table with her open 
hand, and looked straight into his eyes. 

Philip, touched, bent toward her, and 
answered: 

“You have a chance now, Jenny.” 

The words arotised in her a false 
hone. Could it be? She leaned neater 
him, her face close to his, 


” 


“You used to think me pretty,” she 
whispered. ‘“‘Phil—you couldn’t, you 
wouldn’t—?” 

He hastily shrank back, regretting the 


impulsive action instantly. But Jenny — 


had understood. 

“What a fool I am!” she cried. “How 
can you care for me when you love an- 
other woman! I know! Oh, I know!” 

Philip rose to his feet. 

“What do you know?” he asked 
sternly. 

“T know that you are struck on that 
girl, that trained tiurse at the boarding 
house.” 

“Miss Lawrence? Who told you?” 

“No one has told me. I am a woman.” 

She glanced at him searchingly, and 
read the truth in his face. Controlling 
the pain at her heart, hiding the deso- 
lation that had suddenly blighted her 
life, she asked question after question, 
bravely taking each blow that came with 
the assenting nod of the head which was 
his only answer. 

“You wont be different with me, now 
that you are in love?” 

“Of course not, Jenny.” 

“We'll be friends just the same?” 

“You bet we will!” 

He held out his hand, which she 
shook loyally. She added pathetically : 

“Because that’s all I have in the 
world—your friendship, Phil.” 

The final, the most difficult question 
had been reached. She asked it without 
a tremor. 

“And you wont tell her?” 

“You mean about—”’ 

“About my past life, yes. She is a 
good girl, and a good girl never for- 
gives.” 

“She’s a _ splendid, broad-minded 
girl,” he protested, “she would—” 

“Perhaps she would. But I'd be 
ashamed if she knew. Don’t you see?” 

“You’re right, Jenny. I'll not tell 
her.” 

The woman rose above her environ- 
ment, her antecedents, her past. With 
natural, unconscious dignity she bowed 
slightly, and said simply: 

“Thank you, Phil.” 

A step was heard on the stair. It 
approached the door. 

“Here she is,” said the diver, his eyes 
alight with joy. 
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CHAPTER III 
PHILIP AND MARGARET 


“Come in!” called Jenny in answer to 
the knock at the door, which opened to 
admit Margaret Lawrence, her neat 
nurse’s uniform partly hidden under a 
dark coat. 

She was not so tall as Jenny. The 
two women formed, indeed, a striking 
contrast. Margaret was dark and 
healthy looking, carried herself well and 
had the tranquil assurance of movement 
and speech of her profession. Jenny, 
her golden hair piled in a disorderly 
mass on top of her head, her cheap 
black dress unfastened at the throat, 
had the discouraged, indifferent ways 
of the woman whom poverty has al- 
ready conquered. 

Just then, having learned that Philip 
was lost to her, dejection accentuated 
this indifference. She slouched forward 
with the laggard effort of the woman 
overworked and underfed, yet even so 
there remained visible a trace of the 
careless, unconscious grace that must 
have distinguished her in better days, 
that would be hers again in more favor- 
able circumstances. Her dark eyes alone 
remained young, notwithstanding the 
jealousy that smoldered in them. 

Margaret gave Philip a dazzling 
smile, nodded cheerily to Jenny, and 
said: 

“Good morning.” 

Her eye returned at once to the 
man’s face, however. He took her hand, 
pressed it, and said, forgetful of all but 
his new-found happiness: 

“How beautiful you. look this morn- 
ing.” 

“You foolish boy—have you been 
thinking of me?” 

“T beg your pardon—I forgot. Mar- 
garet, I want you to know my old 
friend, Jenny Moran—Miss Lawrence.” 

Jenny nodded. 

“Happy to make your acquaintance,” 
she said, but her tone was hostile. 

She could not bear to see these two 
together, she could not bear to think of 
leaving them there alone. What should 

she do. She went slowly, uncertainly 
over to the hatstand, trying to make up 
her mind. The sound of a kiss, faint— 
imaginary, perhaps—drove her to a de- 


cision. She snatched her hat from its 
peg, pinned it on her head with trem- 
bling, fumbling fingers, slipped into her 
coat—cheap finery that she had brought 
back with her out of her past, and that 
looked already draggled and worn—and 
said, with feverish decision: 

“Sorry that I cannot stay, but I must 
be at the factory at eight.” 

Margaret looked at her, a little aston- 
ished at the curt tone in which the girl 
spoke, but she answered readily: 

“I will write down the instructions 
for the treatment of the child.” 

“All right,” said Jenny, almost inso- 
lently. “Good-by.” 

She stared for a moment into her 
unconscious rival’s eyes, then left the 
room, slamming the door behind her. 

“She’s a little crude sometimes,” ex- 
plained Philip, apologetically, “but she 
has a good heart.” 

“She is very pretty. If she were prop- 
erly dressed and took care of her 
hair—” 

“She has had a very hard life. I’d be 
glad, dear, if you—er—if you would be 
a little kind to her.” 

“Of course I will, Philip.” 

Then, with a look at the door which 
had been closed so noisily but a moment 
before, she added, half sadly: 

“That is, if she will allow me to.” 

“Allow you to be kind to her? Why, 
Margaret, of course.” 

“She certainly did not make any ad- 
vances. And if you could have seen the 
look she gave me just now as she went 
out!” 

Margaret shook her head with a puz- 
zled frown. Then she laughed. 

“Is there anything else I can do to 
make you glad?” she asked, coquettish- 
ly. 

Their eyes met ; Jenny was forgotten. 
Philip drew her, unresisting, into his 
arms against his mighty chest. 

The woman was the first to return to 
the present and the work at hand. She 
softly, regretfully freed herself from his 
clasp, gently pushed him from her with 
her firm hands against his chest, and 
said resolutely : 

“This is most unprofessional. I am 
here to look after a sick child.” 

She glanced about the room; alert 
and business-like. 
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“Where is the patient?” she asked. 

“In there. Do not go in yet, Mar- 
garet.” 

She sighed a little to herself, and con- 
tented herself with saying: 

“This is one of John J. Haggleton’s 
tenements, is it not?” 

“Yes. He is Moran’s landlord. You 
should hear him talk about him, the 
robber.” 

“And this is ‘Lung Block?’ ” 

ee 

“And that little child is coughing al- 
ready? No wonder. In such an atmos- 
phere! Philip, can you open one of the 
windows ?” 

“Ves, dear. But wait—one moment. I 
want to talk to you. I thought of some- 
thing last night after I left you. I 
didn’t sleep very well.” 

She turned to him, the direct per- 
sonal interest fully awake again. 

“T did not sleep very well either,” 
she announced demurely. “Such sym- 
pathy! I was thinking seriously.”’ 

“About the future—our future? So 
was I.” 

“I wasn’t so very serious—I was hap- 


7,7? 


She seated herself in Jenny’s chair by 
the table, Philip taking the one he had 
occupied when the poor girl had made 
her confession to him. He now contin- 
ued the tenor of his thoughts, which had 
occupied him ever since the evening be- 
fore. 

“But it is serious, too,” he began. 
“Just think—we meet in a boarding 
house where I belong and you do not. 
Naturally I fall in love with you because 
you are a splendid, beautiful girl—yes 
you are—and all of a sudden, bang! you 
have promised to marry me.” 

She glanced at him curiously. 

“You big, strong man, why do you 
say that I do not belong in a boarding 
house.” 

“Because you are a lady. You never 
lived in a boarding house before, did 
you?” 

“Noe” F 

“You were never brought up in the 
expectation of having to earn your own 
living ?” 

“No. My father was ruined in busi- 
ness, and I had to choose between mar- 
riage and earning my own living.” 


“T knew it,” said Philip, with quiet 
conviction. “That is what I was think- 
ing about last night. And I want to- 
tell you, darling, that you have made 
no mistake.” 

He leaned forward in his chair, his 
elbows on his knees, his muscular hands 
clasped together before him. 

“You have made no mistake,” he re- 
peated. “I—I never loved a woman be- 
fore, and this—your love means every- 
thing to me. I am only a workingman, 
but I am going to rise. It’s in me, I 
know it, and if you will trust me—” 

She touched his clasped hands, and 
said with tranquil faith. 

“T do trust you, Philip, dear.” 

“IT feel that I can do anything, if I 
have you to work for—anything! I have 
had a wonderful feeling of power lately, 
since—I have come to love you—” 

He stumbled a little in his words, 
self-conscious, awkward in this process 
of self-revelation to his first, his only 
love. Then suddenly, taking courage 
and inspiration from her face, he 
straightened up, threw wide his mighty 
arms, and promised exultingly. 

“Margaret— I will gain the big prizes 
for you—the money prizes of this 
world, if you want them.” 

“I do not want money, Philip. That 
is why I took up nursing, because my 
family insisted on my marrying a stupid _ 
idler who happened to be rich.” 

Her voice grew deep with intensity 
as she confessed, looking at him fondly, 
frankly. . 

“Listen, dear, I love you because you 
are working for something better than 
money—because you have high ideals, 
and because you give time and thought 
to helping the poor.” 

His face glowed. 

“We will help the poor in a big way, 
you and I, before we get through,” he 
promised her. “It makes me wild to 
think of the luxury and misery right 
here in New York city.” 

And she repeated, with the same quiet 
intensity. 

“That’s what makes me love you, 
dear.” : 

A whistle, sharp, short, characteristic, 
sounded in the street. Philip suddenly 
stood alert. 

“That’s Gentle’s signal,” he an-— 
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nounced—“you know, dear, my friend 
at the boarding house?” 

“He has a fine face. I like him.” 

“He has been like a father to me. I 
owe everything to him. My real fath- 
er—”’ 

He broke off abruptly, his face cloud- 
ing over. Then, recovering himself, as 
he heard his friend’s step in the hall, he 
opened the door and ushered him in. 

Gentle entered, took off his cap, and 
bowed to Margaret. He was a man of 
some fifty-five years old, of middle 
height, stockily built, and tanned by ex- 
posure to all kinds of weather. He was 
simply but comfortably dressed in a blue 
pea-jacket, dark trousers, and heavy 
boots. His appearance suggested the 
seafaring man. 

In reality he was a diver, like Philip, 
who had learned under his guidance the 
trade of which he was now an acknowl- 
edged master. What Margaret had just 
said of him was true. He had a fine, 
manly face, thoughtful and kindly, yet 
strong withal—the face of a man 
women and children would love, and 
men would trust. 

“T am glad to find you, Philip,” he 
said. “Good morning, Miss Lawrence.” 

The girl gave him her hand, and re- 
turned his salutation. 

“I have just seen the captain,” con- 
tinued the old diver, turning again to 
Philip. “He says you can have the day 
off.” 

“But the barge in the East river?” 
objected the young man. 

“She lies in thirty feet of water. At- 
kinson and I can get the chains under 
her when the tide turns. I told the cap- 
tain this was a special day for you.” 

Gentle looked at Margaret with an 
apologetic smile. 

“Does Mr. Gentle know?” she whis- 
~ pered to Philip. 

“Oh yes, I know, Miss Lawrence. 
Philip has no secrets from me—and 
such a secret.” 

He stretched out his corded wrinkled 
hands to them, and exclaimed with a 
lonely man’s fondness : 

“My children! You know,” he added 
in explanation to the girl, “he is like a 
son to me.” 

“Then I will be like a daughter,” she 
rejoined promptly and sweetly. 
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“My daughter Margaret!” Gentle ex- 7 
claimed. Then he added reverentially, 7 
“It was the name of Philip’s mother, © 
She would be very happy at the choice 
her son has made.” 

“Gentle,” Philip broke in, “I wish 
you would tell Margaret about the night 
when you first saw my mother.” 

“You think Margaret ought to 
know ?” . 

“Yes. I wish her to know.” 

They sat down, the girl between them, 
her hand in her lover’s. 

“It was twenty-two years ago,” be- 
gan Gentle, haltingly. “A wild night, 
and bitter cold. Mrs. Binney (I have 
boarded with her for more than twenty- 
five years)—Mrs. Binney and I were 
playing checkers in the basement sitting 
room, when all of a sudden we heard 
the bell. ‘Sakes alive, who’s that?’ said 
Mrs. Binney. ‘I’ll go and see,’ said I. 
And when I opened the door, there 
stood a woman in the storm holding a 
little boy by his hand, and she was white 
as death. ‘God have mercy,’ said I, ‘what 
are you doing out in a night like this?” 
‘We are in great trouble,’ said she. 
‘Come in,’ said I, ‘in the name of God,’ 
and in they came, and [| saw that the 
little boy was so cold that the tears were 
frozen on his face. That little boy was 
Philip.” 

Margaret looked at the young giant 
with motherly fondness and pity. She 
almost felt as if he must still be cold 
and suffering, and pressed his hand re- 
assuringly. 

“He was then barely four years old,” 
concluded Gentle. 

“And to this day I have never heard 
what sent my mother out into the 
storm,” Philip added. 

“She never told 
looked thoughtful. _ 

“She died with her secret unspoken, © 
unless’”—the young man turned to his 
friend, and looked at him inquiringly— 
“unless—Gentle, I have sometimes 
thought that my mother told you her 
secret.” 

The old man hesitated. Then he ad- 
mitted. 

“She told me a little, Philip.” 

“And you have kept it from me?” 

“There were things which she did not 
wish you to know.” 


you?” Margaret 
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Philip looked grave. He glanced at 
Gentle, then at Margaret, and asked 
peremptorily. 

“Is this thing you are keeping back 
something that this girl who is going to 
be my wife ought to know?” 

“Tt is not.” 

Philip gave a sigh of relief. Turning 
to Margaret, he explained. 

“It is something about my father— 
some trouble between him and my 
mother, isn’t it, Gentle?” 

“Don’t ask me about your father, my 
boy!” 

The child was heard to cough in the 
little room. 

“Oh! my patient. I forgot him!” ex- 
claimed Margaret remorsefully. 

“Going to the boats now, Gentle?” 
asked Philip. 

“Not yet. I am expecting someone.” 

The old man spoke with preoccupa- 
tion, looking out of the window the 
while. There was heard a honk, and at 
the same moment a powerful motor-car 
turned the corner of Market street, a 
rare apparition there, attracting no end 
of attention and far from friendly com- 
ment. The car stopped in front of the 
tenement. Gentle went to the door lead- 
ing into the hall, opened it, and waited. 
A heavy, slow step, on the stairs, a 
woman’s shrill voice giving a direction, 
then he said distinctly: 

“This way, Mr. Haggleton.” 


CHAPTER IV 


JOHN J. HAGGLETON 


Gentle looked curiously at the man 
who entered the room, glanced sharply 
around it, and then fixed a pair of cold, 
commanding, penetrating eyes upon 
him. 

So this was Haggleton—the “John 
J.” of daily parlance, the master of oil 
fields and coal fields, of iron mines and 
railroads and steamship lines, of banks 
and trust companies, the man whose 
power was felt in Europe and in Asia 
as in America—the chosen subject of 
the bitterest attacks of social reformers 
and revolutionaries, the man who could 
afford to fight the government of the 
most powerful country in the world on 
terms of equality. 
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“John J.!” 


The man who had built up a world- a 


wide industry out of nothing, with noth- 
ing at the start but his brains and his 
health! The man who had removed from 
his path all obstructions, who had been 
loyal to his associates, ruthless to his 
enemies. The silent man, who never 
deigned to answer attacks, whose legal 
weapon was delay, the incarnation of 
plutocracy for socialism and anarchism 
to denounce and attack. 

Gentle saw before him a burly man of 
sixty, gray-haired, with a bristling gray 
mustache, waxed at the ends, a man 
dressed with unobtrusive taste. 

Sut the old diver, accustomed to pick- 
ing strong, healthy men for the danger- 
ous work of which he had charge, saw- 
something else, which the cartoonists 
failed to suggest in their drawings. He 
saw as plainly as John J.’s famous phy- 
sician that the millionaire was not a 
well man. The pallor of his face, the 
color of his eyeballs, the wrinkled cir- 
cles beneath them, the momentary scant- 
ness of breath, all this told its tale to 
Gentle. And he saw also that John J. 
Haggleton, with all his wealth and pow- 
er, was not a happy man, not even a con- 
tented one. 

“Of all filthy places!” the millionaire — 
growled. 

“Tt’s one of your tenements, Mr. Hag- 
gleton,” said Gentle pointedly ; “I want- 
ed you to see it.” 

“You did? That’s not the point. 
Then, brisk! y; “You said you had papers 
to show me. 

“So I have, so I have.” 

Gentle pointed to the chair in which 
Margaret had been sitting, drew Philip’s 
to the other side of the table, and sat 
down with great composure. 

“T have very little time,” continued the 
master of millions aggressively. “My 
auto is waiting, and my yacht, too, with 
guests aboard. I told you that I sail 
within an hour.” 

“On a long cruise. I read it in the 
papers. That’s why I called on you yeés= 
terday.” 

“T sail in an hour,” repeated Haggle- 
ton. “We could have settled this business 
at my office when you called, or last 
night, at my house.” 

“You are mistaken, Mr, Haggleton. 
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The place to settle this business I have 
with you is—here.” 

“IT came because what you told me 
you knew is important—if true. Where 
are your proofs?” 
Gentle drew a bundle of papers from 

the inner pocket of his peajacket, ran 
over them, selected several letters and 
handed them to the millionaire. Then 
he leaned back and waited, watching him 


* marrowly in his turn. 


Haggleton took the first letter, opened 
it, and glanced at it. He shot a curious 
glance at the respectable-looking work- 
ingman seated opposite him, and opened 
a second letter. 

This he read carefully, the pallor of 
his face increasing as he read. But his 
hand did not tremble, and he showed no 
outward sign of perturbation. Only, 
after he had perused it, and before he 
went into the third, he fixed Gentle with 
a prolonged stare. Blackmail? Oh, well, 
he would see about that! 

He carefully went over the remaining 
letters one by one, examined the hand- 
writing carefully, and said at last: 

“My wife! It’s her handwriting! Then 
you knew her?” 

“T knew her for years.” 

“Margaret!” murmured Haggleton, 
musingly, tenderly. “Margaret! After 
twenty-two years!” 

His first question was asked quietly, 
almost indifferently : 

“How was my wife living when you 
knew her?” 

“In the boarding house where I was. 
She had a little money, but it did not 
last long. Then she tried to work, but— 
it was not easy, and—I—was earning 
good wages, and—I helped her.” 

Haggleton’s mind seized upon this 

point, and registered it in its usual or- 
derly manner. The attempt to establish 
a pecuniary claim had come earlier in 
the interview than he had expected. 
Clumsy fellow, this Gentle! But not a 
muscle of his face changed, and his 
voice was as smooth and quiet as be- 
fere, when he asked: 

“You say you helped her?” 

Gentle nodded, and answered in a 
low voice, “Yes. ” 

“You helped her. Did she ask you 
for assistance?” 

“No.” 
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“Then why did you help her?” 
“Because I loved her.” And lower 
still, he added, “I wanted her to marry 
me.’ 

Haesteiea was staggered for once. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. 

“That’s how she came to tell me her 
story,” continued Gentle. 

“She told you her story? What did 
she tell you? What did she say about 
me?” 

The three questions succeeded each 
other rapidly, sharply. 

“She said,” returned Gentle distinct- 
ly, “that you were cruel.” 

“To her?” 

“In your dealings consumed with 
greed for money. That is why she left 
you.” 

“Greed for money!” 

Haggleton ruminated upon this for a 
little while, then added mechanically: 

“And that is why she left me.” 

He thrust the thought away from him 
with a slight movement of the head, 
scrutinized his opponent’s face again, 
and went on to the more important 
question still to be solved. 

“Was she—was she living alone?” he 
asked. 

Gentle met -his look squarely, and 
answered briefly: 

“No.” 

“She was not?” 

“She had with her a child—your 
son.” 

The millionaire leaned back in his 
chair. Yes, this man was no impostor. 
Thus far he had told a straight story. 
His desire to know the truth, which he 
had sought for twenty years, and his 
accurate judgment of the man before 
him, counseled him that it was safe to 
proceed with less caution now. There- 
fore he asked point-blank: 

“Why did she take my son with her? 
Why did she steal him and hide him 
from me?” 

“To save him from your influence. 
He was her son, too. She wished him 
to be an honest man.” 

“Who says that I am not an honest 
man ?” 

“Your wife said so.” 

Haggleton waved this aside impa- 
tiently, as of no moment. 

“T ‘want to know about my son,” he 
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commanded, imperiously. Then, with a 
break in his voice. “Is he—is he alive?” 

“Living and well!” 

“My son! My son that was lost and 
is found again. I am to see him,” he 
added in an eager whisper. ‘I am to 
see him now!” 

He mastered the softened mood and 
became his usual strong self again. The 
moment of assertion, of command, had 
come. He turned his steely eyes upon 
Gentle, and said, with hidden menace: 

“Where is he? Why don’t you send 
for him? Now, at once.” 

“You will see him presently.” 

The two looked at each other. 

Haggleton’s first suspicion suggested 
itself again. “Oh!” he said, “you want 
to make terms. You want money ?” 

“No, I don’t want money.” 

“Come, come, I understand. That’s 
perfectly natural. You have done me a 
service, a great service. You have given 
me my son—” 

“Not yet—” 

“I say you have done me a service, 
and it’s only right that I should pay 
for it, and pay handsomely.” 

“If I wanted money, Mr. Haggleton, 
I should have asked for it long ago. 
I have known this for twelve years—I 
sent you word of her death—” 

“Ah! It was you! You covered your 
tracks well. It is you who have kept 
my son from me for twelve years!” 

“Tt was his mother’s wish—her com- 
mand!” 

“Her command? Then why have you 
told me now? Why have you brought 
me here? If you don’t want money, 
what the devil do you want?” 

“Let me finish my story, and you will 
understand. Your wife lived among the 
poor. She saw want and suffering face 
to face, and it was her dream that some 
day your son should make atonement 
for his father’s wrongdoing.” 

“Atonement ?” 

Both men had risen now, facing each 
other with growing excitement. 

“Yes, atonement with your money 
and through your money, by the right 
use of it. Some day, when he was 
strong enough. Philip was to meet you, 
to know you as his father. That day 
hae come. That’s why I have sent for 
-you.” 
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Haggleton took a rapid turn of the _ 
room, his hands on his back. Return- 


ing to Gentle he said snappishly, jeer- 


ingly: 

“T see. He is to show me my evil 
ways, and I am to be converted and fall 
on his neck. Rubbish! You have made 
a prig of him!” 

“T have made a man of him—such a 
man as his mother wanted him to be.” 

The millionaire returned to his pur- 
pose. 

‘He doesn’t live in this hole,” he de- 
cided with unerring intuition. 

“Of course not. He lives in a decent 
boarding house.” 

“He knows nothing about—” 

“Nothing.” 

“What does he do? What can he 
earn?” 

“He is a skilled workman, with the 
Atlantic Wrecking Company. He is a 
diver.” 

“A diver?” 

“Yes, a master diver. He earns from 
$8 to $15 a day, he stands six feet in 
his stockings, he measures forty-eight 
inches around the chest, and he has an 
arm like an-iron bar.” 

“You don’t say!” Haggleton was 
smiling, his eyes gleaming with pride. 
Gentle continued : 

“And he has a will of his own. And 
ideas !” 

“Tdeas? What sort of ideas?” There 
was a sudden suspicion in the question. 

“The ideas his mother gave him— 
ideas of justice and kindness. She was 
a noble woman.” 

“Yes, yes,” conceded Haggleton, im- 
patiently. “She was a noble woman, 
but she understood nothing of business. 
She was all wrong about business.” 

“She did not believe that one man 
should make slaves of thousands and 
take their earnings ; neither does Philip.” 

“Philip! She kept his name.” 

“She kept his Christian name with 
the name she assumed. She called him 
Philip Ames.” 

“You pumped socialism into him,” 
fumed the millionaire——‘‘that’s the sort 
of thing you’ve taught him, eh?’ He 
added scornfully. “TI’ll soon change 
that.” 

And as Gentle smiled he broke out 
excitedly : 
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“You don’t think I can?” 

“What { have taught him is little,” 
said the diver quietly, and added, with 
confidence, “but what life and misery 
have taught him he can never forget. 
I tell you he is a man!” 

“He is my son—the son of John J. 
Haggleton—my only son—with great 
things to do in this world!” 

“Exactly! The destiny his mother 
chose for him!” 

“IT mean he will have great interests 
to protect, a great fortune to handle,” 
protested Haggleton, adding contemp- 
tuously, “What will he care for your 
petty theories when he knows who he 
is?” 

“When he knows who he is,” said 
Gentle, thoughtfully. “Then what? How 
often I have asked that of myself! 
Petty theories! He has learned the 
noblest theory ever formulated, Mr. 
Haggleton, and he'll stick to it, I think.” 

“What theory is that?” The old diver 
paused and then answered, gravely: 
“The theory that it’s the duty of the 
strong to help the weak, not to trample 
on them.” 

At this moment the door of Jenny’s 
room opened, and Philip entered, brisk- 
ly. He gave a careless glance at 
Haggleton, murmured, “Excuse me a 

“moment,” and began to search for some- 

‘thing, rummaging in boxes, opening 
drawers and grumbling to himself, his 
back to the two men. 

“T wish,” he said half aloud, “that 
the scoundrel who owns this place had 
to live in it! I’d like to make him sleep 
in that room. Where the devil is that 
hammer ?”’ 

“In that pail under the sink,” said 
Haggleton, sharply. 

The remark had the result he desired. 
Philip turned his face full upon the 
new-comer in astonishment, giving him 
an opportunity to take a good look at 
him. Gentle stepped. between them, mo- 
tioning the millionaire to be silent. 

“Thanks,” said Philip, with another 
curious glance. Taking the hammer, he 
hastily disappeared into the other room. 
The moment the door had closed be- 
hind him, Haggleton said excitedly: 

“You need not tell me! I need no 
proof. I know—the eyes, the chin, espe- 
cially the eyes! For twenty years I 
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haven't without 
eyes !”” 

He started impetuously for the door, 
but Gentle intercepted him. 


“Stop!” he commanded. “Not yet. If 


slept 


you speak to him now, you will regret - 


’ 


it. 

“What is this to you? He is my son, 
he is mine! I have found him! He sails 
with me on my yacht within an hour!” 

“No, no!” 

Gentle stood before the door with 
outstretched arms. 

“Wait,” he continued, “you 
know all yet. Here, read this.” 

He produced an envelope from his 
pocket, and handed it to Haggleton, 
who snatched it from him, and opened 
it impatiently. It contained two: papers. 
Haggleton glanced at the first one hast- 
ily, then suddenly sat down. 

“My God!” he whispered. 

“Now you understand how things are 
between us,” said Gentle. 

“My wife made this document on her 
deathbed ?” 

“With a clear mind. The doctor at- 
tested it.” 

“A copy of the order I gave that 
night.” 

Haggleton’s tone was strangely sub- 
dued, as he looked at the second paper. 

“The original is in a safe place,” said 
Gentle. “Don’t offer me money for it. 
It is not for sale.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“You would not want Philip to read 
it?” 

“No! A thousand times no!” 

“Then I will use it to increase your 
patience. You must be content, Mr. 
Haggleton, to see your son, and be with 
him, on my terms!” 


don’t 


CHAPTER V 
FATHER AND SON 


The two men stood facing each 
other—the workingman quiet,  self- 
possessed, dignified, with not a trace of 
personal victory or consciousness of his 
advantage in his face or his manner, 
intent only upon the carrying out to the 
last letter of the mission intrusted to 
him by a dying woman; the millionaire 
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nent—without a, sense of defeat, fully 
confident of his ultimate triumph, but 
curious to know the conditions under 
which he would be allowed to claim his 
own son, 

“You say that I must be content to 
see my son and be with him only on 
your terms?” he asked. 

“You understand that you must not 
make yourself known to kim until the 
moment comes ?” 

“Yes; but how can I see him, or be 
with him, if he doesn’t know who I 
am?” 

“That is easy enough. Show an in- 
terest in the problems of poverty, tene- 
ment house reform, and Philip will 
spend his days and nights with you.” 

“No, no,” protested Haggleton, “I 
want him to take an interest in my af- 
fairs, which will be his. He cannot be- 
gin too soon. And I am going away on 
my vacht. Time is pressing.” 

“Philip will be here when you return 
from your cruise.” 

“In three months? Ah, you have 
never had a son! And lost him! And 
then found him! He is going with me 
on that cruise.” 

Gentle shook his head with determi- 
nation. 

“It cannot be,” he answered. “I must 
put my promise to his mother before 
your feelings. | have loved him for 
years. I have trained him for a battle 
with you—a great battle that’s coming 
now. And I will see that you start 
fair.” 

“Battle—what battle?” 

“A battle,” continued Gentle impres- 
sively, “between your money and his 
high purpose. You will try to tempt him 
—I know it. You will try to make him 
hard and worldly. That’s why I have 
waited until he was a man, his charac- 
ter formed. Even now he’s only twenty- 
six, and—he is your son.” 

“Just so. He is my son.” 

Haggleton’s voice was more than con- 
fident ; it exulted. 

“Yes, he is your son,” Gentle went 
on, firing up at this note of anticipated 
victory, “but he is also his mother’s 
son. In a way he is my son, too. Yes, 
be is ready for the test. I am sure of 
him, 

“But what do you propose? My wife’s 
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directions—that document—put me in 
your power, but remember that I am a 
man of large affairs, and that my in- 
terests are Philip’s own. Let us reach 
an understanding.” 

“You are interested in the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poor. You 
are not to reveal your relationship to 
Philip, you are to assume another 
name. You will—” 

Philip entered at this moment. 

“IT have been trying to make that 
room fit for the little kid to sleep in,” 
he said. “It is a pigstye. Oh, that scoun- 
drel Haggleton! Miss Lawrence says 
they should both be sent to the hospi- 
tal.” 

Gentle stepped forward. 

“IT want you to know a friend of mine, 
Philip,” he said, “Mr.—Mr. Jackson. 
Mr. Jackson is interested in tenement 
house problems.” 

The young man held out his brawny 
hand to ““Mr. Jackson,” who shook it 
heartily. 

‘Pleased to meet you, sir. If you are 
looking for tenement house problems, 
just look around you. You have struck 
the right place. This is Lung Block. 
The man who own it is just starting on 
a cruise in his million-dollar yacht.” 

“You mean Mr, Haggleton?” asked 
that worthy expectantly. 

“Yes. John J. The doctors say he 
needs a change. I wonder what his ten- 
ants need?” 

Haggleton looked around the room 
once more, taking in every evidence of 
neglect and dirt. Then his glance fell 
upon the mantlepiece, with its queer 
collection of timepieces. 

“You wonder what John J.’s tenants 
need ?” he said dryly. “I should say that 
the ones who live here need to buy more 
soap and not so many marble clocks.” 

“Philip,” said Margaret, half opening 
the door and looking through it, “where 
is the croup kettle?” 

He took it from its place between the 
“installment clock” and the alarm clock 
and handed it to her, closing the door. 

Haggleton, who had taken quick no- 
tice of her neat appearance and cultured 
speech, asked with interest: 

“Whom have you got in there? That 
lady doesn’t live here?” 

“No. She’s a trained nurse and—she’s 
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the girl whom I am going to marry.” 
“Oh, indeed!” 
Philip, meanwhile, had been turning 
something over in his mind. 
“Are you a friend of Mr. Haggleton, 
Mr. Jackson?” he asked. “Do you know 
him?” 
“Why—er—yes.” 
“You know him?” repeated Philip, 
half incredulous—“I mean personally ?” 
Gentle interfered. 
“Mr. Jackson is associated with Mr. 
Haggleton in business,” he explained; 
“he has been helping him in some 
schemes for tenement improvement.” 
“T’'d like to tell Mr, Haggleton a few 
things about tenement improvement!” 
the young man burst out. 
“What, for instance?” 
pseudo Mr. Jackson. 
Philip was fire and flame at once. He 
mounted his hobby and was off at a gal- 
lop. 
“T’d tell him,” he vociferated, “that 
he owns blocks and blocks on the lower 
east side that are in such a lovely state 
that he might as well be running a fac- 
tory for turning out—” 
Gentle made a restraining movement, 
checking Philip, who ended rather im- 
patiently. 
“Oh, what’s the use?” 
“No, go on,” urged Haggleton. “I 
am here to learn. You said ‘factory for 
turning out’—what?” 
“Thieves and drunkards and wrecks 
of women,” thundered Philip. He 
clinched his fists, shook them above his 
head, then, growing more calm, con- 
cluded: 
“My God, why cannot you rich men 
be decent?” 
Haggelton, remembering his role of 
Mr. Jackson, remained calm. He saw a 
first opening in his campaign against 
Gentle’s teachings, and took advantage 
of it. 
“Mr. Haggleton has rooms to rent 
and these people want to rent them,” 
he commented. “Business is business.” 
“What a rotten idea!” Philip’s lips 
-eurled scornfully. “Lie, steal, plunder 
people, break their hearts, and if you 
say ‘business is buisness,’ then it is all 
right.” 

E Well said, Philip,” approved Gen- 
tle, rubbing his hands. 
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“You have been reading the muck- 
rakers,” sneered Haggleton. 

“Why not?” 

“All rich men are robbers?” contin- 
ued Haggleton. 

“I don’t say that, Mr. Jackson.” 

“If I had a daughter she would be a 
princess ?”” 

“Probably.” 

“And my son would be a fool?” 

“No doubt.” 

“And reformers care nothing about 
money?” asked Haggleton sarcastic- 
ally. “The editor of the socialist paper 
takes no interest in his salary, eh?” 

“Even reformers have to live.” 

“Listen to me, young man.” Hagele- 
ton was in grim earnest now. “Let me 
tell you something. There isn’t a re- 
former in this country who wouldn’t 
stop reforming damned quick if he 
found it was hurting his pocketbook.” 

Philip flared up again. 

“That’s false!” he shouted. “Besides, 
it has nothing to do with the question. 
The question is where do you get your 
money, you rich men? Do you earn it? 
Do you dig it out of the ground? No. 
You get it by the toil of man, by the 
tears of women and children. You get 
it by grinding human beings down to 
starvation wages and taking the rest, 
millions and millions that belong to the 
workers, but go into your fat pockets, 
because you’re strong enough and cruel 
enough to take it, and that’s how you 
get such places as Lung block, and such 
monsters as John J. Haggleton.” 

There was a hasty knock at the door, 
which was opened almost at the same 
moment. 

Haggleton’s secretary, a man of mid- 
dle age, neutral mannered, but capable 
looking, stuck in his head. 

“Pardon me,” he said, and added, ad- 
dressing his employer direct, “Mr. Hag- 
gleton, you’ve only a few moments if 
you want to sail with this tide.” 

Then a strange thing happened. Philip 
and Gentle suddenly received the im- 
pression that they were in the presence 
of an irresistible force, which it would 
be calamitous to withstand. They both 
felt as if some wild creature were strain- 
ing at its chains, bent upon destruction. —— 
And yet Haggleton hardly raised his © 


voice, his face barely changed, as he bit | 
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out the words: “When I want you I'll 
send for you, Grimes.” 

“I—I—am_ sorry,” sir. I—I— 
thought—” 

“When I want you I will send for 
you, Grimes. That will do.” 

The man retired hastily. Gentle looked 
uneasy. He had had his first glimpse of 
the giant will that had beaten down for- 
midable obstacles to make of them the 
foundations of its fortunes. But Philip’s 
words recalled him to the new turn af- 
fairs had suddenly taken. 

“Are you,” said the young man in 
blank amazement, “are you John J. Hag- 
gleton?” 

“That’s my name.” 

“But—” He turned in bewilderment 
to Gentle. “Did you think that his name 
was Jackson ?” 

The old diver- looked at the million- 
aire, thus suddenly become his accom- 
plice, for aid in this emergency so un- 
expectedly thrust upon him. 

“No, Philip. But there was a reason 
for introducing Mr. Haggleton in that 
way.” 

“A very simple reason,” Haggleton 
explained smoothly. “I want to study 
tenement conditions without newspaper 
notoriety.” 

“Oh!” 

“Now go on with what you were say- 
ing. And, mind you, continue to be 
frank, I am here to learn.” 

“I will be frank, Mr. Haggleton. My 
answer to you is, What’s the use? You 
can't settle the problems of poverty 
while your yacht waits.” 

“I can give certain orders, can’t I? 
I can authorize certain improvements. 
Talk quick.” 

But Philip only shook his head. 

“That’s the way with you rich peo- 
ple,’ he commented in deep discour- 
agement. “You think that you can 
settle anything and everything by sign- 
ing a check. Well, Mr. Haggleton, that 
is your great mistake—of all of you. 
You can’t do it. The only real help for 
the poor comes through love, and you 
cannot pay some one to love for you. 
You might as well pay some one to eat 
for you, or breathe for you, or sleep 
for you.” 

The young man waited for a moment, 
as if searching his mind for a closing 
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argument. Then with a flash of in- 
spiration he concluded: 

“You've got to do your loving for 
yourself !” 

Haggleton started, looked at him in- 
tently, shifted his gaze to Gentle’s face, 
and repeated, thoughtfully, slowly: 

“You’ve got to do your loving your- 
self. I never thought of that!” 

Aloud he said: 

“After all, there must be a lot of 
these poor people who are not worth 
loving. They bring their misfortunes 
upon themselves. I say that the average 
man can conquer these tenement condi- 
tions if he will work and save and be 
patient. I know what I’m talking about: 
I started in a tenement myself.” 

“That was years ago,” objected Gen- 
tle. 

“Conditions have 
then,” added Philip. 

Haggleton laughed scornfully. 

“The stock argument,” he comment- 
ed scornfully, “T have heard it a thou- 
sand times. It isn’t true. I tell you it 
isn’t true!” His face became aggressive, 
his eye lighted up as he continued: “A 
man with the right stuff in him can 
win out against poverty just as well 
to-day as he ever could.” 

“A man like Moran!” 

Philip’s voice was incredulous. 

“Who is Moran?” 

“Your tenant here.” 

“He had a small oil business in the 
West,” explained Gentle; “your system 
absorbed it.” 

“Now he’s a baker’s assistant,” 
cluded Philip. 

Haggleton got up again and walked 
around the room. 

“Moran can’t be much good if this 1s 
the way he keeps his place,” he an- 
nounced with decision. 

“He’s half sick.” Philip was impatient 
now. 

“So am I half sick, and more than 
half. I have been half sick for twenty 
years. Upon my word, I believe that half 
the work of the world is done by men 
who are half sick.” And he added as an « 
afterthought: “I suppose that the other 
half of the work is left undone by the 
rest of the men who are half sic 

Then he came back to his two com- - 
panions and asked briefly: 
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“Hew much does Moran earn?” 

“Nine dollars a week.” 

“Do you know what I would do in 
Moran’s place?” 

“Yes,” answered Philip viciously. “In 
Moran’s place you'd do about the same 
as he does.” 

“You think so?” 

“T know it.” 

Haggleton made another turn of the 
room. 

“If T only had time,” he muttered to 
himself. And he added, lower still, “I'll 
have to do my loving myself.” 

The thought had found its coriclusion 
in the millionaire’s brain. 

“Does this junk belong to Moran?” 
he asked briskly. 

“Ves,” 

“Not a bad antique hat stand, that,” 
Haggleton began his inventory, “but it’s 
in the way. We could get something for 
it from a dealer if we let him know that 
we knew. And we ought to get some- 
thing on these marble clocks. We don’t 
need that sewing machine—it looks as if 
it were never used, anyhow. H’m, I 
guess we could get thirty dollars on the 
truck in this room.” 

“What are you driving at?” 

Philip and Gentle looked at each other 
in blank amazement. 

“See here,” said Haggleton briskly, 
squaring his shoulders, tightening his 
jaw, and assuming a combative attitude. 
“See here, you two, are you willing to 
let me prove my contention in my own 
way ?”’ 

“That a man with the right stuff in 
him can win out against poverty just as 
well to-day as he ever could? Is that 
what you mean?” asked Philip. 

“Ves.” 

“I am willing, 
cantly. 

Haggleton saw the challenge hidden 
in the words, and nodded emphatically. 

“I don’t quite understand,” Philip be- 
gan cautiously. 

“Get me some paper. I am going to 
sead orders to the captain of my yacht— 
that he sail at once, as arranged, only 
I shall not be on board.” 

“He is to sail without you?” 

“Without me, and he is to keep away 
from wireless telegraph apparatuses, 
ports of call, yacht club stations—he is 
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said Gentle, signifi- 
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te have no communication with any one, 
if possible. If it cannot be helped, he 
must signal, ‘Owner on board. All well.’ 
He will hate to do that, though.” 

“But,” said Philip, growing more and 
more bewildered. 

“You understand me, Mr. Gentle?” 

“I think I do, Mr. Haggleton.” 

The two elderly men exchanged an- 
other look of challenge and understand- 
ing. 

“T impose secrecy on both of you,” 
continued. Haggleton, now blazing with 
energy. 

“Then you are not going on the 
yacht?” hazarded Philip. 

“No, my young reforming friend, I 
am going to stay here. I am going to 
wit a little bet I have made with your 
friend, Mr. Gentle. And I am going to 
show you what John J. Haggleton 
would do if he had to hustle in a tene- 
ment without a dollar.” 


CHAPTER VI 
HAGGLETON AT WORK 


John J. Haggleton, at sixty, had 
promised that he would show Philip 
what he would do—what he could do— 
if he had to hustle in a tenement with- 
out a dollar! 

“T will start fair,’ said Haggleton 
briefly to Gentle. “I will keep nothing 
but the clothes I stand in—and two dol- 
lars. That’s what I started with the first 
time. Moran started with more than 
that. Two dollars will suffice for me. 
My clothes I can sell and buy a suit 
more fitting for a penniless man looking 
for a job. The difference in price I will 
add to my capital. You will have to ex- 
plain me to Moran, and make him take 
me as a boarder. I am Mr. Jackson, a 
small business man ruined by the trust.”’ 

Then he added to Philip: 

“Call my secretary.” 

The man was just outside the door 
and entered hastily. 

“T wish to be alone with Mr. Grimes 
for a few moments.” 

Philip and Gentle withdrew to the 
hall. 

“Sit down, Grimes,” motioned Hag- 
gleton, drawing up one of the battered 
chairs, 
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Grimes obeyed with a quick, puzzled 
glance at his master. Then he looked at 
his watch. “The yacht was to sail in 
twenty minutes,” he remonstrated, “you 
will lose the tide.” 

Haggelton smiled grimly through half 
closed eyes, as Grimes had seen him 
smile before some master stroke in a 
great business deal. “Plenty of time! 
The fact is I—I’m not going on the 
yacht.” 

“Ah! Then I’m to countermand the 
sailing orders ?”’ 

Haggleton shook his head. “I said I 
am not going, but—the orders stand.” 

“You mean that—” 

“TJ mean that the yacht goes, but I 
stay here—here in this tenement—I’m 
going to live here.” 

In the twenty years that he had 
served this extraordinary man, Grimes 
had received various shocks, and faced 
many strange situations, but nothing in 
all his experience had equaled this; in- 
deed, for the rest of his life it remained 
a source of pride to him that his face 
betrayed no emotion at this staggering 
announcement. “I see,” he said quietly. 

So, without sign of surprise or oppo- 
sition, this most discerning of secre- 
taries fell in with his master’s wish; in- 
deed, he seemed to find it quite natural 
that a man whose riches and power were 
beyond calculation should be adopting 
the humble existence of a tenement 
dweller. 

“Will you communicate with me?” he 
asked. 

“No.” 

“Am I to sail on the yacht?” 

“Of course. You will take my orders 
and see that they are executed. I shall 

- write a note for the captain, telling him 
to carry out exactly the instructions al- 
ready agreed upon.” 

“For a three months’ cruise?” 

“Yes. See to it that the news does not 
get out that I am not.on board. Down 
here there’s not one chance in a thou- 
sand that I will be discovered, and— 
Grimes, I have another reason for want- 
ing every one to think me aboard that 
yacht.” 

Grimes looked at Haggleton search- 
ingly. “Another reason besides—besides 
your son?” 

“Yes. You know how Bates went off 
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yesterday. He hates' me, hates me, and 
—he’ll pay up somehow, but he’ll never 
stop fighting. Grimes,” he lowered his 
voice, “as soon as those fellows know 
I’m away on a three months’ cruise 
they'll start some new deviltry against 
me, and,” he leaned forward with a 
cunning smile, “it might be amusing 
and profitable to be right here in Man- 
hattan watching them.” 

Grimes nodded admiringly. 

“Run up to the house now and see 
Wilson before you sail—you wont lose 
more than an hour. Tell him to keep an 
eye on Bates and his crowd and to send 
confidential reports every week to Philip 
Ames, care of the Atlantic Wrecking 
Company. Let him put a little circle on 
the envelopes and—I want these reports 
written as if they were for me.” 

“Is Wilson to know that you are 
here ?” 

“He’s to know nothing and think 
nothing and say nothing.” ; 

Grimes bowed in understanding. 
“Anything else?” The old man hesi- 


‘tated, and glanced toward the door. “I 


—I’d like to have you see my boy 
again. Remember him, and—if anything 
should happen to me, why—remember 
him, Grimes, he’s my son. That man 
Gentle has the evidence.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Haggleton leaned closer still and, 
with more emotion than he had. ever 
shown, said almost in a whisper : ““While 
I live, you'll never breathe this. I’m 
trusting you, Grimes, as I never trusted 
a human being.” 

“T thank you, sir, for your—your 
confidence,” and he clasped the hand 
that his master extended. 

Haggleton opened the door. 

“Come in, please,” he called. 

Gentle and Philip entered. Grimes ob- 
served the young man closely. Yes, 
there was no room for doubt—this was 
Haggleton’s son—the child of the paint- 
ing in his study. 

“Is everything arranged?” asked 
Philip. 

“Everything except the note to the 
captain,” replied Haggleton. “T'll need 
pen and paper.” 

“In that drawer,” Philip pointed. 

The old man sat at the bare w 


table and rapidly wrote his instructions. — “4 
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Then he sealed them, and addressed the 
envelope. “There, I think that’s all,” he 
concluded, giving it to Grimes. 

The four men stood facing each oth- 
er. There was a moment of tense silence. 

“Well,” remarked the — secretary 
thoughtfully, “we're off on a strange 
cruise.” 

“Does Mr. Grimes sail on the yacht?” 
inquired Philip. 

“Of course,’ answered the old man. 
“He will see that my orders are obeyed. 
Do you wish to read them?” 

Philip shook his head. “I am satis- 
fied.” 

Grimes moved toward the door. “Oh,” 
he remembered, “how about the chauf- 
feur? He may talk.” 

“Take him with you,” decided Hag- 
gleton. 

“And the automobile ?” 

“Take that, too.” 

A smile broke the tensity of Grimes’ 
look and, with a final good-by, he went 
out and closed the door. 

“Sit down a minute now, you two,” 
said Haggleton; “I have one or two 
things to ask you.” 

A remarkable change had come over 
him; his eyes were alert; his face firm 
but good-natured; he seemed pleased 
with himself and with things in general. 
Philip observed this with surprise. 
“So you want me to taste of pover- 

ty?” said Haggleton; “to put myself into 
Moran’s place?” 

“That’s it,” said Philip. 

Haggleton looked Philip straight in 
the eyes, and then said with compelling 
emphasis : 

“T have told you that I am going to 
show you what John J. Haggleton 
would do if he had to hustle in a tene- 
ment.” : 

He now turned to Gentle and began 
to fire rapid questions at him. 

Haggleton looked around the room 
again. His questions were in reality but 
affirmations of the conclusions he had 
already drawn from ‘the evidence his 
quick eyes had gathered. 

In ten minutes John J. “knew all he 
cared to know.” As in the organization 
of his gigantic undertakings, so now 
here, in this hovel, he had begun by 
gauging the possibilities of those with 
whom he would have to deal. During 
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the conversation he had watched his son 7 


out of the corner of his eye, and seen 
the look of interest, growing into ad- 
miration, upon his face. Ah, yes, he had 
made a good beginning. 

Haggleton rose and took a final turn 
of the room. 

“When I came here nearly forty years 
ago,’ he announced, “this was a clean 
district. Now it is a dirty one. Ameri- 
can cleanliness has been submerged by 
foreign shiftlessness. Within a week I 
will have this home of native Americans 
as neat as a New England farmhouse.” 

Where was he to sleep? Joe Caffrey 
would be Philip’s guest for a day or 
two? All right. That nurse had said 
that the children ought to be in a hos- 
pital? Gentle would see to it that they 
went that very day, and get their 
father’s consent? All right. 

Gentle went on his mission, Haggle- 
ton accompanying him to sell his clothes 
and buy cheaper ones. Philip stayed be- 
hind to wait for Jenny, ask her to accept 
this new boarder and make arrange- 
ments for his first night there. 

The young man sat down and lighted 
a cigaret. He had time now to review 
the hurried happenings of the preceding 
two hours. 

What a hustler that man Haggleton 
was! What decision, what determina- 
tion! Wouldn’t he make a bully master 
diver? Up to the most dangerous job, 
full of resources, ready for any emer- 
gency! Wouldn’t he like to be with 
him down in fifty feet of water, work- 
ing together on a bad wreck on a stormy 
day! Wouldn’t they establish some rec- 
ords together! Why, they would have a 
wrecking company of their own within 
a year! 

The spirit of John J. Haggleton, the 


-master of men, the master of his destiny, 


had begun to stir faintly, dimly, in the 
breast of his son! Like had called to 
like for the first time after twenty years 
of an opposing influence, and recogni- 
tion was already dawning. Yes, Philip 
was his father’s son! 


Jenny returned home with her basket 
of images, and welcomed an addition to 
their resoures in the form of a boarder 
who would be far less trouble than the 
two children, and more profitable. Mr, 























Jackson, Philip informed her, had seen 
better days—in fact, until quite recently 
he had lived in easy circumstances. She 
eagerly accepted his offer to borrow 
some clean bed linen and a few towels 
from his landlady, and with the accept- 
ance of the offer there awoke in her a 
womanly instinct, long dormant—the in- 
stinct to have her realm, the home over 
which she presided, look well in the eyes 
of a stranger. Mr. Jackson had been 
used, no doubt, to order and cleanliness. 

Tired as she was, depressed by the 
knowledge that she had lost Philip, she 
began to set the hovel to rights. 

Margaret, entering from the inner 
room, found her energetically at work, 
arranging her few cooking utensils on 
the stove, cleaning the sink, making a 
distinction between the box that con- 
tained the coal and the basket that held 
the potatoes. She was planning, mean- 
while,a dinner of sorts—for them. Philip 
was driving in nails and bringing some 
order into the tool chest—an empty box, 
of course. He was willing, but inexpe- 
rienced, Jenny had no idea of organiza- 
tion, but they did their best. Margaret 
did not consider it proper to make sug- 
gestions outside the sickroom. 

The young lovers refrained from all 
manifestation of their affection, Jenny’s 
secret dread. Moreover, the nurse soon 
returned to her charges, to prepare them 
for their visit to the hospital, entertain- 
ing them with glowing pictures of the 
beautiful white beds, the large, quiet 
rooms, the kind ladies who would come 
to visit them, and the heavenly sweet- 
ness of the nurses—“just like herself, 
and much nicer,” she assured Benny, 
who was most particular and persistent 
on that point. 

Gentle returned, accompanied by the 
ambulance. He was a man of standing, 
and much respected, in that part of the 
city. 

The two children were bundled off, 
with much excitement on their part, and 
many farewells, Margaret—final treat 
exacted from her—riding with them! 

Jenny retired to her room, and soon 
returned, her hair neatly done, neatly 
dressed, a look of interest on her face. 
Philip, seeing her, approved, and smiled 
kindly. That smile sufficed to make her 
happy for the rest of the day. 
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CHAPTER VII 
MR. JACKSON STARTS LIFE ANEW 


Haggleton—now “Mr. Jackson”—re- 
turned soon after, having sold his ex- 
pensive clothes and bought with the 
proceeds a simple suit, better adapted to 
the role he was to play. The second 
party to the transaction was still won- 
dering how he had come off second best 
for the first time in his career as a “mer- 
chant tailor” on the lowest east side— 
and in ten minutes, at that. “If your 
customer does not see what he wants, 
make him want what he sees,” was. his 
motto, but this particular customer had 
had trade methods of his own. Moe the 
Clothier grudgingly admired while he 
mourned. 

Jenny shook hands with Mr. Jackson, 
whom Gentle introduced, and bade him 
make himself at home. Gentle went. 

“My, but you’re handy,” said Jenny, 
glancing around contentedly at the new 
arrangement of the room, and the va- 
rious small improvements. 

“Well, you see, Mrs. Jenny—may I 
call you that, they all do?—I am an old 
bachelor, and used to doing things for 
myself. You don’t mind?” 

“Certainly not. Glad of it, and thank 
you. I have so much to do, I never seem 
to get a chance to do any*one thing 
thoroughly.” 

“Then you will let me help you from 
time to time?” 

“You wont have time after you get a 
job. You will be just as tired then as 


“Well, let me try.” 

Jennie looked at the alarm clock. 

“Father will be home soon for din- 
ner now,” she announced, “and Joe. You 
know Joe?” ' 

“Mr. Gentle has told me about him.” 

“He is my brother-in-law. He means 
well, and I am very fond of him, but— 
oh, well!” 

She sighed and laughed, then set 
about the preparations for dinner. 

Haggelton’s heart sank a little as he 
watched her. He thought of the dys- 
pepsia that had been his burden for 
nearly twenty years, of the precarious 
state of his health, which had forced 
him to consent to his physician’s pre- 
scription—that yachting trip—then set 
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his teeth. It was for his son! Moreover, 
he had lived on nothing but dry toast, 
and that he certainly could have. Whole- 
some bread was certainly to be had 
down in this part of the city—the pro- 
verbial staff of life of the poor. And— 
why, yes—he was going to be a baker, 
- just like Moran! 

Moran arrived, worn out, in a vile 
humor. Jenny introduced the new board- 
er to him. 

The baker’s assistant looked Mr. 
Jackson over with listless curiosity, 

which changed to ill-concealed hostility 
when he saw the neatness of the new- 
-comer’s clothes, and his well-kept hands. 
He himself had been like that once! 

Moran resolved to establish the proper 
relations at once. 

“lam Moran,” he said, “and you are 
Jackson. ‘Mr.’ does not go down here.” 

“All right, Moran. Jackson it is.” 

There fell a silence. Jenny kept busy 
with her cooking, Moran continued to 
scowl, Jackson looked at the three 
clocks. 

Joe arrived, having lost Jenny’s two 
dollars, but cheerful as ever. He had 
heen at a fire, witnessed an arrest, and 
had been almost successful in promoting 
a street fight. He had had‘an enjoyable 
day, on the whole, and he was hungry. 

The new boarder interested him, and 
he began to make his acquaintance, his 
method being the not unusual one of 
asking innocently impertinent questions. 
He had no objection to saying “Mr.” 
Jackson, however, and was smoothly 
called “Mr.” Caffrey in return. 

Haggleton saw another opportunity, 
and, as usual, he took it. He talked to 
Joe, but at Moran. 

Yes, lie was looking for a job. No, he 
had not saved a penny out of his failure. 

“Huh,” commented Joe; “when I fail 
it will be the other fellow who will do 
the worrying. You bet he wouldn’t get 
every cent away from me.” 

Yes, Mr. Jackson had plans. He was 
“going to win back what he had lost. 
Hageleton enjoyed the double meaning 
of this Speech, but Moran snorted. 

“Once you are down and out, you 


_ stay down and out,” he snarled. 


“Well, I will try, anyhow.” 
“Now, listen to him, Mr. Jackson,” 
Joe exclaimed—“the trusts, the wrongs 


~ 
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of labor; the tyranny of the rich. Oh, 

say, I have heard enough to set up as a 
socialistic speaker myself. And all that 
chin music doesn’t do any good, either.” 

But Moran was launched. He snarled 
and cursed, denounced and accused—all 
the long litany of his losses, his failure, 
his poverty. 

Haggleton listened attentively, ana- 
lyzing the man’s arguments as they 
flowed from his now fluent lips. It was 
the first time that he heard the voice of 
social discontent direct, instead of giv- 
ing it a hasty moment of attention as 
it expressed itself in press reports or 
magazine articles. 

But he said nothing. 

Joe, however, became impatient. 

“Stop gassing, Moran,” he said terse- 
ly. “I always tell him that he’s smok- 
ing the wrong dope, Mr. Jackson. Philip 
Ames and Mr. Gentle, now, they talk 
sense, at any rate. Say, Moran, you 
wouldn’t hang on to your money if you 
were rich, eh?” 

“What would you do if you were rich, 
Mr. Caffrey?”’ asked Haggleton. 

“Oh, say, you just watch me. I’d be 
at the track every day at 2:45, in the 
grand stand. Wont I wear the sporty 
clothes! I would put a thousand on 
every race, one, two, three, and a thou- 
sand straight on every hundred to one 
shot. You wont catch me going off on 
any three-months’ trip on a yacht with 
the ponies running at New Orleans.” 

“You would soon be rid of your mon- 
ey, Mr. Caffrey.” 

“Not me. Say, do you think that the 
millionaires haven’t got the races fixed, 
like everything ‘else? They know the 
owners and the trainers and the jockeys 
and the starters—oh, say, it is a pipe.” 

Haggleton was genuinely astonished. 
So, if he happens to bet in a horse race, 
it would be assumed that here, too, he 
was crooked. 

But Joe was continuing his picture of 
riches beyond the dreams of avarice: 

“Not but that I would not own a 
million-dollar yacht like John J.” 

Moran sprang up. 

“The thief!” he shouted ; “the robber, 
the bloodsucker, the murderer! He has 
made me what I am. He has killed my 
daughter’s husband, he—he—” 

The man choked. 
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“His daughter’s husband, my broth- 
er-in-law,” explained Joe very calmly, 
“was killed at a grade crossing by a 
train on a road in which John J. has a 
lot of stock.” 

But Moran ranted on. 

“He takes our money,” he cried, “and 
then he gets us down here into his filthy 
tenements, to give us consumption. You 
are in John J. Haggleton’s Lung Block, 
Jackson! The bakery I work in is in 
one of his houses! You ought to see it. 
What does the Board of Health do about 
it? Nothing!’ 

“Perhaps Haggleton knows nothing 
about it himself,” objected the million- 
aire. 

“Then it is his business to find out! 
Say,” continued Moran, suddenly calm- 
ing down, “you want a job? Well, you 
try to get one in our bakery. Bread, 
eh? After you have worked there a 
week, you will have to choke it down!” 

“Dinner,” said Jenny, tersely. She had 
not paid the slightest attention to her 
father’s rantings, she had become so 
used to them. 

The three men rose, drew up their 
chairs to the table, and sat down. Hag- 
gleton made a pretense of eating, but 
barely touched anything. He still devot- 
ed himself to Moran. That chance ref- 
erence to work in the bakery must not 
be allowed to pass. At last he won from 
him the admission that a helper in the 
bakery was sick, and that a substitute 
was needed. A promise to recommend 
him for the temporary employment was 
less easily extracted. Moran was one of 
those rare exceptions among the poor, 
a man who will not help his neighbors. 

And so Haggleton had won his first 
step. He was to be a baker like Moran! 

The conversation still went on, mostly 
between Joe and his father-in-law, Hag- 
gleton listening again intently. Yes, he 
had been right in his judgment. In Mo- 
ran’s case it had not been a question of 
the conditions that confronted the man, 
but of the man who confronted the con- 
ditions. And it would always be thus. 

The millionaire now turned to Jenny. 

“That’s fine coffee,” he said. 

“I love good coffee,” she answered. 

“T used to keep house for myself, af- 
ter a fashion,” continued the millionaire, 
“and, do you know, I am just like a 
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woman—TI take an interest in prices. 
Now may I ask what you pay for this 
coffee?” : 

“Eighteen cents,” she said. 

“Not for a pound?” 

“No, for half a pound.” 

“Already ground, I suppose?” 

“Yes.” . 
“Hm! A pound of good coffee in the 
bean costs only 28 cents. Ah, yes, we — 

poor people waste a lot of money.” 

Moran stared at him. 

“‘Waste money ?” 

“Yes, sir. I believe there’s more ex- 
travagance down here than in Fifth ave- 
nue. Now, Miss Jenny, may I ask you 
again ? What do you pay for coal?” 

“Fifteen cents a bucketful,” 
Jenny. 

“How much is a bucketful?” 

“You can search me.” 

“About twenty-five 
swered Joe. 

“Twenty-five pounds,”  caleulated 
Haggleton. “That’s eighty bucketfuls to 
a ton. Eighty times fifteen is $12. You 
pay twice as much for coal as Haggleton 
does.” 


said 


pounds,” an- 


Moran. “Where would we put a ton of 
coal ?” 
“And where would we get $6 all at 
once to pay for it?” asked Joe. 
“If Mrs. Jenny will allow me,” Te- 
plied Haggleton, “I'll find a place for 
the coal one of these days, and we may 
think up some scheme of buying it by — 
the ton.” i 
“Now, this is between Mrs. Jenny and 
me,” he continued, hastily, afraid of 
having perhaps gone too far. “You see, ~ 
I used to buy in large quantities, and ~~ 
know a thing or two about it.” oe 
After dinner Joe lighted his eternal 
cigaret, Moran his pipe. Haggleton did 
not smoke. Jenny washed her dishes ~ 
with more care than she had bestowed 


upon the task in many a day and ar- 


ranged them in a more orderly manner _ 
than was her wont. Haggleton sup- 
pressed his indignation at Joe, who 
done nothing that day, and allowed the 
girl to return to her task of gilding the — 
little statuettes without offering to as- — 
sist her. An extra brush, a double out- 
put, he reflected. But he considered that 
he had done enough for one day and 





“He buys it by the ton,” growled — 
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_that it would be unwise to attempt. to 
do more. 

Jenny’s brain was busily at work as 
she turned one statuette after the other, 
her brush rapidly passing over their sur- 
face. She was planning a thorough 
housecleaning, and then, when the 
boarder began to pay, several small pur- 
chases. Yes, she liked the man. He took 

_ things for granted they would get along 
- with him. 

But soon her mind returned to its 
eternal preoccupation—Philip. Would he 
come that night? No, of course not! He 
was over there, at the boarding house, 


with the woman he loved. Her heart 
contracted with pain. Oh, if only she 


had not—! Perhaps, if that episode in 
* her life had never been, he might—! 
She sighed with resignation, bent her 
head low as the tears blurred her vision, 
and went on with her work. Yet hope 
would not be denied. It entered her 
_ breast again and again to weave another 
of its inexhaustible dreams. 

Philip did not come. Joe, rising after 
he had finished his third cigaret, an- 
- nounced that the young diver expected 
him by 10, and took his leave for his 
usual evening stroll in the Bowery. Mo- 
tan grunted, Mr. Jackson rose and 
shook hands. 

Gentle arrived at 9 to see how the 
newcomer was getting along. The two 
* had a long talk on social conditions, 
temperate, sensible. The diver had 
thought much on the subject, and to 
some purpose. He was pleased to learn 
the standpoint of the enemy. Moran 
listened moodily, and as he listened 
there was born in him an enmity toward 
this Jackson, who stoutly maintained 
that the first duty of the poor, as of 
everybody, was to help themselves. Oth- 
ets could not help them. 

Jenny rose at a quarter to ten, worn 
“out. She wound up the alarm clock, 
lighted a small lamp, said good-night 
and disappeared. Gentle went soon af- 
terward. 

_ Left alone, Moran and Haggleton did 
“not find a word to say to each other. 
‘The millionaire needed fresh air, but the 
“suggestion of an open window was curt- 
_ “We are glad it’s warm here. You 
will need coal by the ton, Jackson, if 


you want to go in for that fresh: air 
business. They are all preaching it at 
us, in the papers. Let them tell us how 
to pay for it.” 

This was his last utterance. He got 
up and began to undress. His prepara- 
tions for the night consisted of the re- 
moval of his coat, waistcoat, shirt and 
shoes. Then he slipped into bed, re- 
taining his trousers, 

Haggleton watched him calmly, sup- 
pressing the thought that came to him 
of the bread this same man baked for 
others to éat. Then he, too, retired. 

He stretched himself luxuriously be- 
tween the clean, fresh sheets upon the 
hard mattress. It had been a busy day 
for him, and he felt tired, but he would 
net sleep. Too much had happened! 

He had found his son! 

He had started life anew! 

He had accepted the challenge to the 
greatest battle of his career! 

And he must learn to do his loving 
himself ! 


CHAPTER VIII 
JACKSON, BAKER’S ASSISTANT 


On being awakened by the alarm 
clock the next morning, Haggleton 
found to his surprise that he had slept 
quite well. The close air of the room 
had given him a headache, but he shook 
this off by going down into the street 
and taking a brisk walk around Lung 
Block,* inspecting his property closely 
as he went. He had hardly known that it 
formed part of his enormous real estate 
holdings. 

On his return he found Jenny ready 
with the breakfast, and Joe and Moran 
already devouring theirs. It was bread 
and coffee, nothing more. 

A boy from the bakery arrived to tell 
Moran that he had been transferred to 
the night-shift, and must report that 
evening at 6. Moran, thoughtful for 
once for others, sent him back with 
word that he could bring an assistant, 
and the answer came shortly afterward 
by the same carrier that he must not 
fail to do so. The other man certainly 
had typhoid. 

The plumbing in the bakeshop was 
all defective, Moran explained, as they 
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made their way to the place, the traps 
to sink and soil pipes being out of or- 
der so that the water was in danger of 
contamination. 

“Not the water you use in making 
bread?” questioned Haggleton. 

“That’s the only water we have,” re- 
plied Moran, “it’s the only water John 
J. gives us.” 

“Haggleton? What has he to do with 
it?” 

“Just a littlke—he owns the property.” 

Haggleton frowned. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Am I sure?” sneered Moran. 
“Haven't I seen the rent receipts for 
five years? I’m foreman. Ah, here we 
are!” 

They stopped before a six-story tene- 
ment on Market Street, its dark hallway 
opening between a dingy bakeshop and 
a dressmaking establishment where 
dummies in the window showed the lat- 
est styles from Paris. 

“Careful now,” cautioned Moran. 
“Hold on to the railing. It’s steep.” 

He led the way ‘down into a deep 
hole under the street, the iron steps 
slanting like a ladder, and slippery with 
mud and ice. Haggelton followed cau- 
tiously and found himself in a long, low 
basement lighted here and there by flar- 
ing gas jets. As the door opened he felt 
a hot foul breath as from a_ sour 
and moldy cavern. The air was full of 
white dust, the walls were damp and 
greenish-white, bare bricks showing in 
places where the plaster had fallen off, 
and the wooden floor was sifted over 
with a mealy mixture of flour and dirt. 
In the shadows he made out rows of 
flour barrels and bags of flour, and 
through a disorder of wooden troughs 
and mixing-benches and piles of wooden 
trays he saw at the far end the red eyes 
and mouth of a wide oven for the bak- 
ing. 

As Haggleton’s eyes became accus- 
tomed to the dust and the uncertain 
light he discovered a grayish figure ly- 
ing on a pile of bags behind a steam- 
ing vat. It was a man asleep, his head 
resting on a sack of flour. 

“That’s the sick helper,” said Moran. 

“The one who has typhoid fever?” 

“We don’t know what kind of fever 
it is,” 


Haggleton teek off his coat and pre- 
pared to work. 
“I'll start you at something easy,” 
said Moran. “Down here.” be 
They went to the ovens where the — 
“third hand” was taking out a batch of 
finished loaves, about a hundred and 
fifty of them ranged aldng in yellow 
circles on the hot brick floor. He stood 


at the iron door thrusting in a long 


handled flat wooden shovel on which, by 
a quick movement, he would slide two 
or three of the crackling loaves, and ~ 
then draw them out. ; 

“Now,” said Moran to Haggleton, “as 
he takes ’em out on the peel you put ’em — 
in these boxes.” He pointed to a pile 
of wooden trays. “When you get a box 
full, brush ’em over with the stuff in 
that can. It’s potato water, to give ’em 
a good color.” 

Moran illustrated this operation once, 
and then left him to continue it, which 
he did to the best of his ability. It was 
hot by the ovens, and each boxful of 
loaves weighed thirty or forty pcunds, 
so that before the task was finished both 
Haggleton and the “third hand” were 
perspiring freely and smeared with 
black from the fire. Occasionally the 


“third hand” would lay down his peel — ) 


and stop to cough. 

“Now run ’em up to the shop,” or-. 
dered Moran, when they had finished. 
“There, on that dumbwaiter. A boy'll 
take ’em off.” 

This meant a second handling of all 


the loaves and boxes, and a vigorous 


working of the ropes up and down. 
Haggleton did not complain. 

“You're a pretty fair helper,” chuck- 
led Moran. “Ought to be worth $6 a 
week,” 

“More than that,” replied Haggleton. 
“Where did you get the potato water I 
put on those loaves? I mean the water, ~ 
not the potatoes.” 2 

“There, at the sink. Yes, the one with” 
no trap to it—the typhoid fever sink. 
You’re thinking it wont do people any 
good to eat that bread? Maybe not. 
Huh! Now you can do some kneading.” 

Haggleton watched the “second 
hand,” and presently took his turn at 
the trough and struggled with the 
dough, For twenty minutes he turned 
the sticky, sodden mass over and over 
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522 itself, kneading it, and crushing it 
own, and tearing it apart until his 
whole body ached. 

“That'll do,” relented Moran finally. 

After this Haggleton helped the 
“third hand” swab out the oven, and 
make a fresh fire of coke and wood in 
the corner of it for the next baking. 
Then he helped Moran, who was now 
shaping the finished dough into loaves, 
weighing each one on a scale, and then 
fitting them into “raising’’ boxes, each 
of which had to be separately brought 
and then separately carried away. 

“We'll make a baker of you yet,” 
grinned the foreman. “Before these 
loaves go into the oven we brush ’em 
over with eggs to get a nice brown. 
You can do that. Here’s the can and 
brush, and the eggs are in that box. 
Break half a dozen in the can and go 
ahead.” 

Haggelton turned to this new. task, 
and for ten minutes plied the brush, 
smearing the unbaked loaves. The eggs, 
he noticed, were of very inferior qual- 
ity. 

Now Moran took the peel, and as 
Haggleton brought forward the boxes 
the baker would seize the soft loaves in 
his hands and place three of them side 
by side on the wide, wooden blade. 
Then; with a thrust of the long handle, 
he would drive them far into the oven, 
where a quick backward jerk would 
leave them to bake. 

So the night advanced, and Haggle- 
ton wofked with scarcely a pause; he 
rolled barrels, and dragged bags as 
fresh flour was needed; he carried coke 
for the fires and split wood; he helped 
at the sponging tubs; he sifted flour, he 
bent over the kneading trough; he car- 
ried boxes; he drew water at the sink; 
he worked the dumbwaiter ; he stood by 
at the ovens; and he never complained. 
At 10 o’clock he thought his strength 
had failed him; he was sore all over, 
and sick and weak, but he forced him- 
self to keep on. 

At midnight he asked for a few min- 
tutes’-rest, but Moran shook his head; 
he must do his work; another batch of 
loaves was ready—ready for the eggs. 
- Haggleton tried to respond as before ; 

he was game, he would not give up to 
this brute, but his knees bent under him; 


he felt his lips geing white, and a feel- © 
ing of nausea.overcame him. 4 

“Knocked out, eh?” said Moran. “Lie 7 
down there.” q 

Haggleton lay down on some bags of ~ 
flour, and Moran threw an empty sack 7 
over him. He groaned and closed his 4 
eyes, and for a long time he did not | 
move. 

Moran went on with his work. 

Haggleton fell into a troubled sleep, 
and thought he was riding out a storm 
at sea. About 2 o’clock he was awak- 
ened suddenly by the clanging of a fire 
engine. He sat up weakly, and leaned 
against a bag of flour. The air was sti- 
fling hot and unspeakably foul. The men 
were at their same routine, but the 
“third hand” had thrown off his red 
shirt and was plying his peel at the 
oven, bare to the waist. 

Presently Moran came over to him, 
and sat down on a barrel. “Feeling bet- 
ter?” 

Haggleton nodded. 

“It always makes a new man sick. 
You'll get used to it.” 

' He went back to his work, leaving the 

other to ponder this. It was after 3 
o’clock, and already the early wagons 
were rattling through the streets, gath- 
ering up bread for the city’s breakfast. 
Haggleton had seen one night’s work 
in one bakery. He had watched the mak- 
ing of five or six hundred of the million 
or more loaves required every day to 
stay a city’s hunger. He had seen these 
loaves handled in a place where nothing 
was clean. 

He thought about this for a long 
time, and with his thoughts, by habit 
of years, came a plan of action; and 
presently when Moran returned he saw 
in “Jackson’s” face such a look of pur- 
pose and resourcefulness that he mar- 
veled and said, only half in jest: “I 
suppose you’re going to show us how 
to run these bakeshops?” 

“Yes,” said Hagleton, with a snap of 
decision, “I think I am.” 


CHAPTER IX 
HAGGLETON TAKES COMMAND 


Moran had taken a vicious delight in 
making Jackson’s work in the bakery as 
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“hard as possible. The millionaire never 


forgot, in later years, that first night 
in the murky, dirty cellar, the sickening 
moist odor of the fresh bread, the nau- 
sea it gave him, the exhaustion caused 
by labor almost as hard, he thought, as 
that of a blacksmith. He had staggered 
home dizzy, on trembling knees, too 
weary almost to undress. The experi- 
ence had taught him a lesson, however. 
Now he understood why it is so hard 
for the poor to keep scrupulously clean. 

Moran jeered at him when he an- 
nounced his determination to “throw up 
the job.” Philip, when he heard of it, 
looked astoni$hed, then disappointed. 
Gentle’s face was inscrutable. Jenny ap- 
proved, because she thought that Mr. 
Jackson could find something better to 
do. But inwardly she wondered a little 
where his next week’s board money was 
to come from. Joe sympathized on gen- 
eral principles with every man who 
stopped working. It put him in counte- 
nance. 

Jackson, however, who had selected 
Sunday morning to make his announce- 
ment, when all the members of his little 
circle of acquaintances in the district 
were present, with the exception of 
Margaret Lawrence, whom as yet he 
had not seen since that first brief 
glimpse of her, quietly answered Mo- 
ran’s sneer: 

“You asked me that first night,” he 
said, “if I was going to show you how 
to run these bakeshops, and I told you 
that I was. Well, I am going to do it. 
You think that I am through with bread 
baking? Why, I am only just begin- 
ning.” 

“Listen, all of you; I am going to 
take you in with me.” 

“Not me,” said Gentle. 

“Not you, Mr. Gentle, if you wont 
come in.” 

“And you, Philip?” asked the old 
diver. 

“T am going to listen to what he has 
to say,” answered the young man cau- 
tiously. 

Jackson had had much to say, but 
Moran, timorous, suspicious, had drawn 
back. It sounded well, but—oh, pshaw! 
Jackson was forgetting that he had no 
money now. 

The idea! He wanted to buy flour 
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wholesale from the mills direct, instead — 
of from the jobbers. He wanted an elec- 
tric kneading machine—quite so, why 
not? So did his boss. The machine cost. 
a mere trifle of six hundred and fifty 
dollars, Why ‘not buy a flour mill at 
once? 

Had he, Moran, not had schemes after 
the trust had put him out of business? 
Hundreds of them! Had he carried them - 
out? Of course not. Why not? Because 
a scheme without capital is of no earthly 
use to any one. If you propose it to a 
man with money, he doesn’t give you the 
money; he simply steals the scheme 
from you. The cards are stacked against 
a poor man. And so on, and so on, into 
another violent harangue against the 
sins of capital, with curses for all rich 
men in general, and for John J. Haggel- 
ton, the incarnation of predatory wealth, 
in particular. 

And so, on that Sunday morning, Mo- 
ran, having relieved his mind, had gone 
out for a tired stroll. Gentle had de- 
parted to take a look at a wreck off 
Stapleton, and Joe had been summoned 
by a whistle from the street. 

But Philip had stayed to listen, and 
that was all that Haggleton desired. 
The young man had marveled at the 
keenness of the mind that had drawn 
from the surly, unresponsive Moran the 
facts and figures which Haggleton now 
marshaled in orderly array, convincing 
foundations of his scheme. And the 
scheme itself! Why, it was sound in 
every detail, logical, and not in the least 
visionary in its estimate of results. 
Jenny had sat by, worshiping Philip, 
and lending an inattentive ear. 


Meanwhile Jackson had not forgotten — a 


that other boast of his, that he would 
make the neglected Moran home as 
clean and orderly as a New England 
farmhouse. 

It had, indeed, undergone a marvelous 
transformation since that first day, when 
he asked Jenny’s permission to assist 
her a little in “redding up.” It had all. 
been effected at the cost of a very small 
outlay of cash, but of a very liberal ex- 
penditure of elbow grease and planning. 
The marble clocks had been sold, and 
the hatstand, and the battered iron bed- 
steads. They had fetched the thirty dol- — 
lars Haggleton had appraised them at. 
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He himself had conducted the negotia- 
tions. 

The room was clean as a New Eng- 
land farmhouse, and as orderly. Jenny 
had joined hands enthusiastically with 
Jackson in his plans for domestic im- 
provements. She had nof only took re- 
newed pride in her personal neatness 
now, she had a new pride in her effi- 
ciency as a housekeeper. 

Jackson was doing things, there could 
-be no doubt about that. Joe watched 
him as he did them, with persistent 
skepticism that ever had to change its 
ground as improvement after improve- 
ment was carried out. Gentle was deeply 
interested. Philip ‘enthusiastic. Jenny 
confined herself to the domestic end of 
the affair, and swore by her new board- 
ers ingenuity as a housekeeper. He 
could do wonders with a few pennies. 
She forgot the organized work that he 
succeeded in making them all contrib- 
ute. 

Joe was standing half way up a roll- 
ing stepladder, putting away various ar- 
ticles that Jenny handed to him from a 
box which had just been delivered. 

He came down from the ladder, 
pulled down the sleeves of his clean shirt 
over his wrists, and stroked down his 
waistcoat. Jackson had shown him how 
to press his own clothes, explaining in- 
cidentally that thus they got still another 
return from the coal they burned. Joe 
was beginning to take an interest in his 
apparel, such as it was, instead of neg- 
lecting his appearance and contenting 
himself with dreaming of the sporty 
clothes tie would buy some day. He was 
‘waking up in other ways as well. Now 
he suddenly startled Jenny with a mo- 
mentous announcement: 

“Say, Jen, beginning to-day I draw 
ten bones a week, if I cut out pool- 


: rooms.” 


“Ten dollars a week? How?” 

“In the bakery scheme.” 

“The bakery scheme,” repeated Jenny 
thoughtfully. “That’s what he was talk- 


ing to Phil about.” 


“Phil listens to what he has te say, 
all right. He takes a lot. of interest in 
Mr. Jackson. He’s here most of the 
time he isn’t on his own job.” 

- “Yes, he’s here most of the time.” 
Jenny looked at the diver’s picture on 


the wall, her eyes widening a little. Joe, 7 
as always when Philip was discussed ~ 
between them, watched her closely. 7 

“You remember what I told you, 7 

oe?” a 
“About Phil? Sure. Little Jenny 
wants him all to herself. And if she 
can’t have him for herself—then the 
trained nurse lady that took away our 
dear little star boarder to the hospital 
had better look out for herself. How 
are the kids getting along?” 

“Benny is pretty bad,” Jenny replied 
absently; her mind was fixed on her 
own problem in life. Joe, seeing this, 
repressed some humorous reminiscences 
of the two children and returned to the 
subject of Margaret Lawrence. 

“T will tell you one thing,” he ob- 
served; “if I was Miss Margaret-you’d 
not see me below Twenty-third street. 
No, ma’am. I’d make brother cough up. 
He’s got nothing but, or his wife has.” 

“How do you know that she has a rich 
brother ?” 

“How do I know? Why, you knew it 
before me.” 

“T know nothing whatever about her.” 

“Why, Jenny, weren’t you the wet 
nurse for his kid?” 

“Good God!” 

Jenny stared at him with startled 
eyes, then shifted her gaze beyond him. 
Her face assumed an expression of won- 
der, of dismay, then gradually changed, 
as if a light were dawning before her. 
She began to walk up and down rest- 
lessly, gesticulating, muttering to her- 
self. At every turn she took she looked 
up at Philip’s picture. Joe’s curiosity 
got the better of him. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing. You say Miss 
Margaret is the sister of Howard Law- 
rence, up in Sixty-third Street, near the 
park, the one with the rich wife?” 

“Yes. Didn’t you know it?” 

“Sure?” 

“Sure.” 

Jenny felt silent again, pursuing some 
thought. Joe lighted a cigaret and 
awaited developments. Here was some- 
thing new and unsuspected from her 
past, the past that she kept so carefully 
to herself. 

But what was it? He gave a hasty 
side glance at the possibilities of a situa- 
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tion in life in which somebody who has 
nothing knows something worth know- 
ing about somebody who has “nothing 
i ee 

Joe was being trained by Mr. Jack- 
son, but the old Adam was still strong in 
him. Money without having to work for 
it was still his ideal. Blackmail was not 
repugnant to him as a means to the at- 
tainment of that desirable end. What 
a fool Jenny was, after all! 

Suddenly Jenny stopped. She had evi- 
dently reached a decision. 

“Well, what about it?” asked Joe. 

“What about what?” 

“About Howard Lawrence?” _ 

“Oh, nothing—I—I—thought how 
strange it was—that—that his sister 
should be down here—among us. I heard 
them talk about her. That’s all.” 

“Ts it?” thought Joe to himself. “Not 
by a long shot. You can’t fool me.” 

“What time is it?” The girl’s voice 
was eager, hopeful, victorious. 

“The factory clock says half-past ten. 
The alarm clock says twenty minutes to, 
but that is always fast, since Mr. Jack- 
son came here. Say, Jen, he believes in 
overtime without extra pay. He’s a nig- 
ger driver. He pays me ten a week, I 
must be worth twenty. I'll ask for a 
raise.” 

“Listen, Joe, be serious,” pleaded Jen- 
ny. “You said that you would help me. 
Now you must. I want to be alone with 
Philip—I have an idea.” 

“Go on, my romantic sister-in-law. 
You can’t feaze me. Women have been 
madly in love with me, too. I will help 
you.” 

“T want you.to write Phil a note,” ex- 
plained Jenny, feverishly. “Tell him that 
you are in great trouble, and must see 
him at once, here. Write that you are 
waiting, and everything depends on his 
not losing a minute. And tell him to 
come alone, do you understand—alone!” 

“You are no fool, Jenny. Phil gets the 
note, hurries here to help poor little Joe 
out of the trouble which his relentless 
enemies have -brought upon him—ha, 
ha!—and he finds lovely Jenny with her 
golden hair hanging down her back, in 
a neglichee revealing the soft contowrs 
of her lovely neck. Good! You can play 
that tip straight ; it’s a winner!” 

A wrapper ! 
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Poor Jenny’s thoughts flew back to 
her bitterly won knowledge of the lower 
side of men, and to the loose, filmy gar- 
ment hidden at the bottom of her trunk 
on the day when she had said farewell . 
to the old life—for Philip’s sake! 

She was beautiful, she knew it! He 
should sée it, know it, too. 

Her beauty and this strange discovery 
which she had suddenly made concérn- 
ing Margaret Lawrence’s relationship: 
she held two cards ; she would play them 
both—she would win! 

Her eyes shone. 

Joe read her thoughts fairly accurate- 
ly. Whatever it was she knew about 
Howard Lawrence was to be used as an 
argument to win Philip’s love, or at 
least, to weaken Margaret’s hold upon 
his affection. He immediately set to 
work to formulate some scheme by 
which he might draw some advantage 
for himself from this secret, even if 
he did not know what it was. So he be- 
gan. 

“Why don’t you write the note your- 
self?” 

“Because if I did he would not come 
alone. * * * Joe, have you not ob- 
served that he is afraid to be alone with 
me ?” 

“Can you blame him?” 

Joe assumed a gallant attitude, his 
hand on his hip, his head on one side, 
screwing an imaginary monacle into 
place, and smiling winsomely. “Ah 
there!” he said. AS 

“Be serious, do be serious, help me!’ 

“All right, Jenny, I will, sure as you 
live. But, say, touching the touch, what 
is there in it for me?” 

'“T gave you $2 the other day.” 

“Yes, Corn Cob, 15 to 1. But that 
pony was a goat. He ran sideways, and 
he had four left legs. Say, Iam solid 
now with a girl who travels with a guy 
whose sister is married to a man who 
writes sheets for Backford. That's 
what. you call getting your tips direct, — 
what? Well, I’ve a sure thing for to- 
day. I am not asking you to give me 
money—I’m only asking for the loan of 
a dollar until I begin to draw my sal- 
ary from Mr. Jackson.” _ 

Jenny did not hesitate a moment. Im- 
patiently she pulled out her purse, and 
handed over the money, 
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“You will make the note strong?” she 
asked anxiously. “He must come.” 

“Don’t you worry. I swing Indian 
clubs. Strong? it will bring tears to 
his eyes. I will write it on Salvation 
Army agi That will fetch him! You 
leave that to me.” 

He was already at the door. 

“This is my last flyer, Jen.,”’ he said. 
“After this I settle down to business 
with Jackson—Jackson & Caffrey—Get 
up! Bakeshop wins in a canter by two 
lengths—30 to 1.” 

‘ She heard him galloping down the 
all. 

The moment he was gone, she hastily 
began to set the room to rights. She 
gloried in it now, it was such an at- 
tractive, cozy setting for her beauty. 

The sun was pouring in through the 
shining panes, no longer dim with 
grime. It put a touch of color on the 
new paint of the floor, brightened up the 
flewered design of the muslin curtains 
of the wall shelves. It was all her work, 
with Mr. Jackson’s assistance. Philip 
should see what a capable woman she 
was— And then— Who knew? 

Now she must prepare for him, look 
her best. But before she entered her 
little room, she stood still before the 
diver’s picture, looking up at it with 
sad, imploring eyes. 

Haggleton entered briskly. 


CHAPTER X 
THE BATTLE’S ON 


As he entered the room, Haggleton 
surprised Jenny’s look, so eloquent, so 
all-betraying, at the picture of his son. 
There were few things that escaped his 
sharp eyes. Jenny’s secret he had di- 
vined long ago. 

“Morning, Jenny,” he said pleasantly. 

“Good morning, Mr. Jackson.” 

Haggleton stood beside her, looking 
up with her at the portrait. 

“He’s a fine young fellow, that Philip 
Ames, isn’t he?” 

“Phil? Indeed he is. But if anybody 
tells you that he is easy to under- 
stand—” ts eas 

“Géntle seems to understand him.” 

“Gentle thinks he does. Say, Mr. 
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Jackson, you have Gentle worried. all 7 
right.” % 
“Il? How?” Ff 
“Oh, with all this bakeshop business, 
Before you came it was nothing but the 7 
wrongs of the poor. Now it’s nothing 
but money-making schemes.” 

Haggleton looked at her attentively. 
She was about to confirm the evidence 
of his own observations. Perhaps he 
had made even more progress than he 
thought. 

“You think Philip is interested?” he 
asked casually. 3 

“Interested? You know he is inter- 7 
ested. Why, yesterday Gentle was try- 
ing to talk tenement-house reform to 
Phil, but he hardly listened. He was 
figuring out the profits of that electrical 
machine you were talking about the 
other day for kneading bread.” 

“Good.” 

Haggleton looked immensely pleased. 
He knew this, but it was agreeable to 
hear it from other lips. - 

“T never saw Phil that way before,” 
continued Jenny, slowly, as if pondering 
some problem that had suddenly pre- 
sented itself. 

“You like him; don’t you?” 

“Everybody likes him. I love him.” 

Jenny was still pursuing that new 
thought of hers. She continued, slower 
even hesitatingly, as if feeling her way. 

“Yes, he is changed. And this sort of 
encourages me.” 

“How so?” 

Haggleton was listening very closely 
now, fully alert. 

Jenny stumbled on. She was not used 
to analyzing her impressions and put- 
ting them plainly into words. Yet what 
she said, gropingly, was a revelation to 
the millionaire. 

“You have made me see,” the young 
woman was saying, “that there are— 
two Philips—the one Gentle knows, and 
the one you know.” 

She looked up at the picture again. 

“Yes,” she added with a contented 
smile, “that’s it. Two Philips. You have 
waked up the one that Gentle does not 
know, why shouldn’t I—?” 

“Two Philips? What a strange fan- 
” 

Haggleton spoke merely to make her 
go on. He was amazed at her perspi- — 
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“cacity, and the simplicity with which 


she had put its result into words. 

Jenny hardly heeded him. She was 
still following the thought to its per- 
sonal application, the one that inter- 
ested her most. 

“T tell you there are two Philips,” 
she insisted. Again she smiled con- 
tentedly, and with a dawning assurance. 
Then she reached her conclusions: 

“One Philip loves this trained nurse; 
what’s the matter with the other Philip 
loving me?” 

She smiled up confidingly at this man 
from the outer world, upon whom she 
had learned to rely implicity in so short 
a space of time. 

Haggleton felt uncertain of his 
course for once. Woman! Did one ever 
know ? Business men were the same the 
world over. A man from Missouri had 
to be shown, so had a Chinaman or a 
Dutchman, or at least they had to be 
persuaded that they had been shown. 
Anyhow, one could guess at what they 
would do. But a woman? Well, well, he 
had been teaching Jenny many things, 
but now she suddenly was teaching him. 

And Philip was his son. Margaret 
Lawrence he hardly knew as yet, but 
what he knew of her led him to expect 
that she would oppose him. Jenny had 
betrayed her brief past to him uncon- 
sciously. Here was a nice kettle of fish! 
Still another battle to be fought over 
Philip! 

He began to feel uneasy, and, to gain 
time, asked: 

“Do you really think that you can 
win him away from this girl?” 

The answer staggered him. Jenny 
turned her large, dark eyes full upon 
him, and asked tranquilly: 

‘Do you really think that you can 
win him away from Gentle?” 

What did this young woman know? 
Not that he was Philip’s father, of 
course. But the rest of it she had gauged 
pretty accurately, by intuition, no doubt. 
And intuition had told her how to apply 
her knowledge to her own case. 

But Jenny was already off on another 
tack. She began to pay her compliments 
to her hated rival: 

“She makes me tired with her airs— 
and she aint strong for you, Mr. Jack- 
son,” she added viciously. “When I 
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me—and she doesn’t know anything 
about me. You do, though I never. told 
you.” aii : Assoc 
“I have guessed a little, Jenny. [ re- 
spect you all the more for your grit in 
returning here.” 

“Do you? I am glad of that, Well, 
this Miss Margaret aint so much of a 
much, herself. {t was her brother that 
put me on the downslide.” 

“Her brother?” 

“Yes, the brother of the girl Philip 
is going to marry—this stuck-up nurse! 
I’ve a good mind to tell Philip,” 

“Her brother is not her- fault.” 

“No, I suppose he’s mine. But I am 
going to tell him. I wonder what he 
will say to that?” 

“Do you think that would be fair?” 

“All’s fair in love.” 

Haggleton looked at the firmly closed 
mouth and doubted his ability to per- 
suade her. He took her hand, however, 
led her, unresisting, to one of the 
uence and made her sit down beside 

im. 

“You know I like you very much?” 
he asked. 

She nodded. 

“And I admire you, Jenny, for your 
pluck and your honesty. You are a good 


woman, notwithstanding what is behind 


you—a fine woman. Are you going to 


do a mean thing and disappoint me?” 


“Tt is fair—” 

“Tt is not fair to her; it is not fair 
to Philip; it is not fair to yourself. It 
is mean, underhand.” ; 

Jenny’s eyes wavered. 

“Ts it?” she whispered. 

“You know it is. You will lower 


_ yourself in your own eyes, and in the 


eyes of all of us. Don’t you desire to 
stand well in this girl’s opinion, in 
Philip’s, in your own, in Gentle’s, in 
mine? What would you win by it? 


Philip’s indignation—nothing ‘more. It — 


would be unworthy of you, as | kiéw 
you and like you.” 
Jenny sat silent for some time, trac- 
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met her I saw that she didn’t care for 


63 
L- 


~ 


ing patterns on the floor before her — 3 


with the toe of her shoe. Then she 


looked up with brave resolution in her 


grave eyes. 
“T wont tell him, I wont tell her,” 
she said. “TI will play fair.” 















































“I knew it, my dear, I knew you 
~ would not.” 

“T do it only for your sake.” 

“You do it for your own sake, be- 
cause you are the fine woman I knew 
you were.” 


He bent forward and kissed her light- 


ly on the cheek. She gave him a glance 
full of pleased gratitude, and furtively 
wiped her eyes. Then she sprang up. 

“But I am going to fight for my 
other Philip to the end,” she declared 
defiantly, “just as you are going to fight 
for yours.” 

“That’s understood. Now, Jenny, 
something else. How much money have 
you been earning? Sometimes four, 
sometimes five? Very well. When this 
bakeshop scheme comes off you'll get 
eight. We’ve brightened up this room; 
we're going to brighten up your life, 
and your father’s—” 

_ “There is only one thing that can 
brighten up my life, Mr. Jackson, and 
father—well, he has no hope for the 
future. He only broods over the past.” 

“His past? Ah, yes, he failed in busi- 
ness?” ~ 

“He had a little oil business in Iowa. 
Nothing big, like what he now imagines 
it was, but enough to keep us all com- 
fortably. But tke trust couldn’t let us 
go by. John J.’s wagons undersold us 


at our own door. Now father is a helper 


in a cellar bakeshop.” 

“That is the law of business, Jenny. 
The survival of the fittest.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But it’s hard to 
prove that to those who don’t fit.” 

She got up and moved toward her 
room. Philip might come soon now, and 
Mr. Jackson’s departure was only being 
delayed by their talk. She had, indeed, 
the satisfaction of seeing him pick up 
his hat as she closed her door, but be- 
- fore he could reach the hall Gentle en- 
tered after an impatient knock. 

The old diver looked discontented, 
perturbed. 

“Ah, how is Mr. Gentle,” said Hag- 
gieton, putting down his hat again, “and 
what brings him here? Well, what’s 

the trouble?” 
- “Just so. I'll come right to the point, 

Mr.—Mr. Jackson”—Gentle glanced 
around him cautiously—“I want to have 
it out with you before Philip comes in,” 


“T expect him later on to report.on 7 
our bakeshop organization.” 5 
“Ah! And you ask what the trouble ~ 


is! There you have it! We have noth- 7 
ing but bakeshops here, nothing but ~ 


schemes for making money. I wanted 7 
you to study the problems of poverty — 
with Philip—” 

“Pardon me. That was not our ar- 
rangement. Understand, I am a poor 
man hustling for a living.” 

“A poor man! It’s a wonder no one 
has recognized you yet!” 

“The newspapers say [ am away on 
my yacht, nobody knows that I’m down 
here, nobody is looking for me. If one 
of those smart reporters happened to 
see me, he’d say: ‘Hello, get on to the 
old baker who looks like John J.’” 

“But Philip knows.” 

“Philip will keep his mouth shut. I 
asked him to, and he said he was inter- 
ested in this experiment and would do 
nothing to hinder it.” 

“That’s the trouble, Mr. Haggleton. 
He’s too much interested. What’s the 
use of this experiment?” 

“The use of it is that it will help me 
to win my son. And he is worth win- 
ning. The more I see of him the better 
I like him. Besides, it has another use, 
as an object lesson to all you kickers. 
A mighty good lesson. Look at this 
room, and think what it was.” 

Haggleton looked around complacent- 
ly at the evidence of his driving power. 
His eye stopped at the two windows 
facing the East river, with their view of 
Brooklyn Bridge. An idea suddenly 
struck him. 

“By the way,” he asked, “what’s the 
matter with joining these two little win- 
dows into one large observation win- 
dow. We shall have the finest view in 
the city.” 

Gentle could not repress a smile. 

“What about the landlord?” he asked. 

“The landlord never object to im- 
provements in the property if the ten- 
ant pays for them. We'll pay for that 
window. We can afford to. By to-mor- 
row we shall control an organization of 
east side bakeshops that’s going to be 
very profitable. Wait till you hear 
Philip’s report.” 

“Philip is demoralized,” grumbled 
Gentle, “T hardly know him.” 
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“You have fever known him, Mr. 
Gentle. You are just getting acquainted 
with him. He’s my son.” 

“It’s a temporary infatuation, nothing 
more. He is fascinated by the idea that 
John J. Haggleton is doing this extraor- 
dinary thing.” 

“Just so, Mr. Gentle. And he will be 
more fascinated when he knows why 
John J. Haggleton undertook to do it.” 

“And why do you do it?” 

“Don’t you know ?” 

“It was a clever move.” 

“No. It has turned out to be a clever 
move. I am gaining ground with the 
boy every day, but that’s not why I am 
doing it. I am sixty years old, Mr. Gen- 
tle, and used to my comforts. Do you 
think I’d stand all this because it was a 
clever move? No, sir. I stayed down 
here on account of a few little words 
that my son fired at me. Remember? 
Maybe you didn’t notice? He looked me 
straight in the eyes, and said, ‘You’ve 
got to do your own loving yourself.’ By 
God, that hit me hard! I’ve been up 
against some tough problems in my life, 
and made some quick decisions, but I 
never did anything that surprised me so 
much as this. I’m not getting senti- 
mental, I’m going to fight you for all 
I’m worth, Mr. ‘Gentle, but when you’ve 
played your last card, and told my boy 
' the worst you can tell about me, then, 
anyhow, he’s got to know that his father 
came down here and lived in a tene- 


He stopped a moment, then added 
with deep feeling: 

“Because his father wanted to do his 
own loving himself.” 

“But with all that,” objected Gentle, 
“you would influence him to be hard 
and selfish.” 

“I want him to be a fine business 
man.” 

“And I,” rejoined Gentle slowly, 
“want him to be a fine man.” 

“Hm! So far as that goes, I don’t 
expect my son to be a business man 
and nothing else. I’m glad to have him 
study these problems of poverty, and 
solve them, if he can. All I ask is that 
you and he be reasonable. Suppose we 
» draw up a plan that will satisfy all of 
» us. Understand now, I will not give one 

dollar for sloppy, sentimental nonsense, 


a 


but T'll put up one million, two millions, 
five millions, if we can work out some 
sound scheme of public betterment.” 

“Five millions!” exclaimed Gentle, 
hardly believing his own ears. 

“Yes, sir, five millions. And I should 
want the work of carrying out such a 
scheme, the executive work, to be in 
your hands. You are honest, and you 
mean to do right. That’s a whole lot in 
these days.” 

Haggleton added impressively, “It’s 
a great chance for you.” 

Gentle reflected. Yes, it was a great 
chance for him, and—what touched him 
far more—a great chance for the poor. 
What could he not do with so much 
money? Even in his wildest dreams of 
social reform he had not dared to think 
of such a sum with which to carry them 
out. 

His dreams of social betterment! 
Philip knew them all. He had discussed 
them with the lad since he had left the 
teens behind him. They would work to- 
gether. But then— A sudden thought 
struck Gentle. Oh, ho, here was the 
nigger in the woodpile. John J. was 
John J. still. He looked up and asked: 

“Then Philip would know his fath- 
er?” 

“Of course.” 

“And his mother? What about her?” 

Haggleton was ready for him. He 
never made a proposition without hay- 
ing prepared it in all details, foreseen 
all objections. So now he answered 
readily, watching Gentle’s face closely 
the while: 

“We will tell Philip that there was 
trouble years ago between his mother 
and me. I'll admit that I was much in 
the wrong—absorbed in business; too 
keen about money. That ought to fix 
it; 

“Oh, no, not with Philip. It is too 
vague. He must know exactly what the 
trouble was.” 

Haggleton made an impatient move- . 
ment. 

“Out with it,” he exclaimed. “What 
you mean is that Philip must see that 
statement.” 

“T mean that justice must be done to 
a noble woman. He never knew her, he 


will learn to love you and believe in — 


you. He might in the end consider that 
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she must have been in the wrong, and 
come to hate her.” 

“And if it’s a question between hating 
his mother and hating you—” 

“You'd rather have him hate me.” 

Haggleton was speaking with quick 
decision, as if this phase of the problem 
were not new to him. He continued 
with growing energy: 

“What good will that do if he hates 
me? Will it do you any good? Will it 
do him any good? Will it do his dead 
mother any good?” 

He rose excitedly and fired point- 
blank at his confused opponent his 
clinching question: 

“Ts that why you got me down here; 
is that why I am living in a tenement— 
' to have my son hate me?” 

Gentle stammered, sparring for time 
to see his way clear in his dilemma. But 
Hagegleton was Haggleton now, who 
never let up on his man after he had 
got him where he wanted him. He pre- 
sented his irrefutable argument with re- 
strained vehemence : 

“You talk about my wife and the 
wrong [I did. I can’t atone to her, can 
I, for she is dead! If I atone to any- 
body, I’ve got to pay to the living, have 
- I not? After all, that was what his 
mother wanted, to have Philip do good 
with my money. Now he'll do more 
good than she ever dreamt of. I'll put 
aside—what did I say? Five millions? 
I'll put aside ten millions for a great 
battle against poverty !” 

“Fen millions!’ 

“Ten millions. But not one dollar un- 
less I get my son.” 

Gentle was moved. How this master 
of money must love his boy, how he 
must have longed for him through the 
lonely years, arid of joy for all their 
golden harvests. 

“T am surprised,” he began, “and 
touched to hear you talk like that, 
but”—he returned in perplexity to the 
problem—“there still remains your 
wife’s statement.” 

“You are bound by your promise to 
see her wish carried out, are you not?” 
argued Haggleton. “Now, if it is ac- 
complished without the statement—” 

“See. You think that I ought to de- 
stroy it?” 

‘Don’t you ?” 


Haggleton saw that he was gaining™ 
his point, as always. He followed up the: 
advantage already won with still an 
other argument. 4 

“You have considered yourself, and = 
my dead wife, in the matter,” he pointed = 
out. “But what about Philip? Suppose 
he preferred not to see this statement—¥ 
suppose he hestitated? You would ad- 7 
vise against it, would you not?” q 

“In the circumstances I—I think 17 
would.” 4 

Haggleton held out his hand. : 

“Then we'll leave it to him,” he con- 7 
cluded, “but not until I say the word.” = 

Gentle nodded assent. The practical | 
man of affairs had shown him how to 7 
carry out the dead woman’s wishes § 
without unnecessary harm to the living. 7 
That was, after all, what she would™ 
have chosen herself. And the person } 
most directly interested—Philip himself 7 
—had been chosen arbiter. It seemed ™ 
but just. a 

“Hush,” said Haggleton. “Here he | 
comes.” : 


CHAPTER XI 
HAGGLETON’S PUPIL 


Philip entered with buoyant step, his 7 
eyes shining, a smile of triumph on his_ 
lips. 

“Good morning,” he said, in a vibrant © 
voice. 4 
“Well, did you succeed?” asked Hag- 
gleton, watching Gentle out of the cor- 7 
ner of his eye. ‘s 

“Indeed, I did,” exulted the young % 
man. “I got the kneading machine on 7 
credit, with a hundred dollars paid = 
down.” 5 

He took the papers out of his pocket | 
and handed them to the millionaire, who ~ 
carefully examined them, nodding ap- 


' provingly. 


“That’s a good contract,” he com- | 
mented. “Well, that machiné will do the 7 
work of six mén.” 4 

He neatly put the papers away on one © 
of the shelves behind the muslin cut | 
tains, and continued briskly : = 

“And how about the flour?” 

“The Wisconsin mills will furnish it 


- to the combination at 15 per cent o 


the jobbers’ price.” 
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Philip was var roa with the com- 


venture, 

“They will accept thirty-day notes 
from the different bakers ?” 

“Exactly. No trouble about it at all.” 

Haggleton turned to Gentle, who had 
been listening with an air of discontent. 

“You see,” he pointed out, “we shall 
save on wages and material. We'll do a 
bigger business because we ‘ll sell better 
bread. And cheaper bread.” Then he 
turned to Philip again: 

“How many bakers have come into 
the combination?” he asked. 

“Six so far, but we can get more.” 

“Get more?” echoed the millionaire. 
“Why, within ten days all the little 
bakers on the east side will be tumbling 
over themselves to get in.” 

“They’ve got to come in, 
Philip grimly, “or—” 

“Or what?” 

It was Gentle who spoke, and there 
was a world of meaning in- his voice. 
This was Philip, the social reformer, the 
friend of the poor? Indeed, the boy had 
drifted far away from his teachings in 

-these few days under Haggleton’s influ- 
ence. 

Gentle thought that he saw his oppor- 
tunity of reclaiming the youth, who had 
faltered in his answer. So he repeated: 

“They’ve got to come in, or—what ?” 

Philip looked at him, then his eyes 
wavered. He saw the accusation in his 
old friend’s face, but he doggedly fin- 
ished his sentence: 

“They've got to come in, or go out of 
business.” 

“Philip,” said Gentle, quietly and very 
gravely, “Philip, my boy, do you realize 
that you are building up a little trust? 
That you will turn men out of work?” 

The young man looked uneasy. He 
shifted his eyes from Gentle’s face, hesi- 
tated, then answered, turning instinct- 
ively to Haggleton. 

“A few men will be thrown out of 
work, But we'll give better bread and 
cheaper bread to the whole east side.” 

Haggleton immediately came to his 
assistance. 

“Just so,” he declared confidently. 
And he added. “Incidentally, I will 
prove that a poor man like Moran can 


” 
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tions if he has any gumption. That’s 
what I started out to do, and I am doing 
it. ” 

Philip looked at him attentively. 

“Yes,” he said, “you are doing it, 
but,” and a note of wonder came into 
his voice, “why are you doing it?” 

“You'll know that before ‘teng, 
Philip,” answered the millionaire, cheer=~ 
ily. “The point is now that in a month 
we shall have a prosperous business go- 
ing on here.” 

He looked around him, 
moment, then decided: 

“We'd better take that empty flat 
across the hall for sleeping rooms; we'll 
need this one for offices.” 

“Yes,” assented Philip, “It looks as if 
we will.” 

Haggleton, having proved to Gentle 
the strength of the influence he had al- 
ready acquired over Philip, now pro- 
ceeded to increase it by drawing his at- 
tention to some’ other results of his 
activity. 

‘in a little while,” he asserted, “you'll 
see Joe Caffrey at work in a clean shirt, 
with poolrooms cut out, and—Moran 
will stop kicking.” 

“T doubt that, Mr. Haggleton,” said 
Gentle, dryly. 

“As long as a man has no money he’s 
a kicker about the wrongs of the poor, 
Mr. Gentle. Give him some, and he stops 
kicking. That’s why socialists are poor.” 

“Some socialists are rich, none the 
less.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Haggleton, with 
immeasurable contempt—‘parlor social- 
ists, but they never earned the- money 
themselves. And I notice that they hang 
on to it all right.” 

Philip felt a pang of compunction, He 
came to the assistance of his old friend. 

“Still,” he said, turning to Haggleton, 
“the main point is that things in this 
country are not fair between the rich 
and the poor.” 

Hagegleton took him up. Here was an- 
other opportunity to be improved upon. 

“Not fair?’ he asked. “I'll tell you 
how fair they are. There isn’t a poor — 
man in this country that’s any good who 
can’t better himself and ieave his chil- 
dren comfortable. And if those children — 
are any good, they can leave their chil- 


considered a _ 


conquer these tenement house condi~_ dren rich. Which is more than you caa 
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say of any other country in the world.” 
~ “But the big industries, the trusts— 
what about them?” asked Gentle. 

“They've built up the country, sir.” 

“At the expense of the people,” per- 
sisted Gentle. - 

Haegleton snapped his fingers. 

_ “They're in business to make money,” 
he asserted. 

“Oh, you admit that?” asked Philip. 

“Certainly, I admit it. It’s true. It al- 
ways has been true; it always will be 
true.” 

Haggleton, who had been sitting at 
the table, got up and faced Philip and 

Gentle, standing behind it, near each 
other. The millionaire felt that the mo- 
ment had come for a decisive statement 
of the other side of the case. He spoke 
sternly, striking the palm of his left 
hand with the fingers of his right. 
“Look here,” he began. “You can’t 
expect one class to fight the battles of 
another class. Why should they? Do 
you fight our battles? If you want us to 
run our railroads and mines and fac- 
tories in a certain way, it’s up to you to 
make us do it. You’ve got numbers and 
votes; we've got money and organiza- 
tion. Well, there you are. It’s a fight, 
class against class. You want to get rid 
of your grievances ; we want to keep our 
privileges. Now go ahead, make laws, 
inspect our books, learn our secrets, put 
us in jail, do something, anything. But 
if you can’t do anything, keep still ; take 
your medicine and don’t come whining 
‘to us to play your game. We will never 
do it, never. We are too busy playing 
our own.” 
- He glanced from Philip to Gentle, fix- 
- ing the latter with a challenging stare. 

The three men stood there, silent, 
pondering, but before the discussion 
~ could be continued Moran stormed into 
_ the room. He was hot, disheveled, his 
eyes glittered, and his speech was inco- 
herent with rage. 

“Here, you, Jackson,” he shouted, “I 
want to see you. Do you think that you 
" ean grab the whole bakeshop business of 
_ the east side and throw hundreds of 
men like me out of work?” 

_ “Men like you?” asked Philip. There 
‘was contempt in his tone. Gentle again 
looked at him curiously. 

“Yes, men like me!” raved Moran, 
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“My boss has joined your combination, ~ 
and I’ve got notice to quit! It’s an out- 
rage!” 

He turned upon Haggleton and con- 
tinued, his voice rising to a scream: 

“And as for you, Jackson, you— 
you—” 

“Hold on!” commanded Philip with 
sudden authority. Gentle had laid a re- 
taining hand on Moran’s arm. 

“Let me talk to him,” said Haggle- 
ton. Here was the proof of what he had 
just been saying, and he wanted to get 
it before the men to whom he had said 
it. 

Moran contained himself with diffi- 
culty. 

“See here, Moran,” the millionaire be- 
gan briskly, in his. most businesslike 
manner, “this combination is a good 
thing.” 

“Tt’s a damned monopoly—” 

The baker’s assistant started on an- 
other speech full of abuse of economic 
conditions in general, working around 
to the particular grievance of the mo- 
ment. 

“You watch him,” said Haggleton, 
dryly, to Gentle. “Now listen.” Then he 
continued, aloud: 

“Look here, Moran, we’ll make better 
bread and cheaper bread for the whole 
east side.” 

Moran, who had stopped for a mo- 
ment, continued his harangue in his 
loudest voice and his best agitator’s 
manner : 

“Yes, and you'll ruin homes in every 
street ; you'll starve little children ; you’ll 
break the hearts of struggling mothers.” 

Better and better, thought Haggleton. 
The man was working himself up to a 
climax of denunciatory fury. The anti- 
climax he had already prepared would 
be all the more telling. So he continued, 
persuasively : 

“We are going to make a lot of 
money.” 

“Blood money!” shrieked Moran. 
“Any man who would touch a penny of 
it is a low hound!” 

“T am sorry you feel that way.” Hag- 
gleton’s voice sounded disappointed and 
different. “I had picked you out as as- 
sistant manager.” 

Gentle suddenly became very atten- 
tive. He saw what was coming. 
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“Assistant manager!’ repeated Mor- 
an, = a voice that suddenly became very 
mild. 

“With a salary of $18 a week to begin 
with,” added Haggleton. 

“Eighteen to begin!” Moran was 
staggered. 

“But, of course,” the millionaire went 
on, regretfully, “I can’t ask you now to 
take it, knowing the way you feel. You 
would regard it as blood money.” 

Moran glanced at Philip, at Gentle, at 
Haggleton. 

“YVes—of course,” he stammered, 
“that is to say—perhaps—come to think 
of it, I don’t know as I would—” 

“But consider,” persisted the tempter, 
“you would always be thinking of those 
struggling mothers and starving chil- 
dren.” 

“Well, cheaper bread would be a 
blessing, and—as assistant manager I 
could make things easier for them.” 

“Then you accept?” 

“Yes, I accept. I have to.”’. 

“Very well, then. Go down to the 
Madison Street bakery, and help set up 
the electric kneading machine.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Moran turned with alacrity, touched 
his hat, and went out. 

“You see,” commented Haggleton. 
“Tt’s as easy as that.” 

There was grim amusement in his 
eyes. 

Gentle did not answer, but shook his 
head. He was troubled in his mind. It 
occurred to him that, perhaps, he might 
teach Haggleton an object lesson in his 
turn, and regain his influence over Phil- 
ip, at least to some extent. So he said: 

“T forgot those tenement house calls, 
my boy.” Turning to Haggleton, he 
added: “Perhaps you would like to go 
with us?” But the millionaire replied, 
with barely concealed impatience : 

“There ‘is no use in these tenement 
calls.” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” protested Gentle. 
“You'll see a little old lady who lives 
on $2 a week, and is dying of consump- 
tion.” 

“We must all die.” 

Hagegleton felt that he might undo 
what he had already accomplished with 
Philip, but, on the other hand, he would 
not recede. Quietly, without letting eith- 


er Philip or Gentle know it, he had in- 
vestigated this tenement house problem 
himself, and achieved a great deal in a 


little time, thanks to the swift, decisive 


workings of his organizing intelligence. — 
And the results, though often they had 
touched his heart, had but confirmed 
the conclusions of his head. Much of 
the misery he had seen was preventable, — 
not by the rich, against whom it was 
charged, but by the sufferers them- 
selves. Already he had begun to formu- 
late plans of his own, which he would ~ 
lay before these two reformers when 
the proper moment came. His offer of 
ten millions for the cause to Gentle 
had not been made on the spur of the 
moment. 

“We must all die.” Philip had looked 
at him in open disapproval; Gentle had 
shrunk back. But he continued firmly: 

“These people—the unfit—must waste 
away. They can’t resist. They are bound 
to perish, and it is better that they 
should. The only way to improve the 
race is to prune away the weak and the 
unworthy. That is what poverty does.” 

“You really mean that?” 

The young man restrained his indig- 
nation. 

“T certainly do.” 

“That’s the most brutal talk I ever 
heard.” 

Philip moved nearer to Gentle, who 
was slowly. shaking his gray head. He 
agreed with his ward’s verdict. 

Haggleton, however, went on: 

“Brutal, yes, but—think it over, 
young man, think it over. I say the 
weak and unworthy ought to perish. 
It is true when you grow fruits and 
flowers, is it not? It is true when you 


breed animals, is it not? Then why 


should it not be true if you want to 
build up a race of men?” 

“Because,” answered Gentle solemn-_ 
ly, “the greatest authority in the world 
is against you.” 

“What authority is that?” 

“The authority, Mr. Haggleton, that 
says: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.’” 

A silence fell between them. Haggtle- 
ton stood in deep thought. 2 

“Come Philip,” concluded Gentle, 
“let us go on our: way.” oe 
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The millionaire suddenly reached a 
decision. 
“1 will go with you,” he said. 


Jenny, who had been hidden in her 
little room during this long interview, 
waiting, watchful for an opportunity to 
see Philip alone, perhaps to detain him 
' when the other two should leave, now 
entered the larger apartment swiftly, 
and darted to the window. 

Where were they going, these three? 
Eavesdropping was not one of her 
shortcomings. She had heard nothing, 
she only knew that Moran had been 
there, that he had stormed and raved 
in his. most impassioned revolutionary 
manner, and that the voice of Jackson 
had magically calmed him. She had 
heard him depart, and clump hastily 
through the hall and down the stairs. 


~~ Then the three left behind had resumed 


their talk, which had continued to 
reach her inattentive ear as a confused, 
indistinguishable murmur. Then they, 
too, had left. 

Where were they going? She looked 
out of the window discreetly, for fear 
of being seen. Would Joe carry out his 
promise ? She had paid him for his serv- 
ice, and in such case he always kept 
his word. It was one of the few virtues 
she had been able to discern in him. 

As she looked, she saw a boy run 
out of a doorway, speak to Philip and 
-give him a note. She did not stop for 
more, bift turned back into the room. 

She was all prepared for him. A 
loose negligee left bare the well-rounded 
column of her white neck, and her 
_ plump arms, which hard work had not 
yet disfigured. Her blonde hair hung 
loose down her back, her cheeks were 
fiushed with expectation, her eyes 
shone. She certainly looked her best 
thus; she was undeniably a handsome 
woman. 

Poor Jenny! She built such high 
hopes upon this primitive ruse of hers, 
this trap of her physical attractions laid 
for the man whom she worshiped and 
would have served so loyally and witha 
devotion that asked so little in return. 
This was what life had taught her! 
The dregs through which she had wad- 


- ed clung to her. She believed that 


through them she could attain her high 
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purpose. For her love for Philip was 
high and true, compact of the noblest 
aspirations, the best of all of her. 

She would not stoop to the base use 
of her knowledge of Margaret’s rela- 
tionship, but—all was fair in love and 
she was beautiful. That weapon, given 
her, she would employ! 

She was ready for him now. Ah no, 
one more touch. She grasped the bottle 
of fluid which she used for gilding the 
statuettes and opened it. 


CHAPTER XII 
HAGGLETON’S WORDLY WISDOM 


Jenny, attired for conquest, sute of 
herself, yet trembling with uncertainty, 
approached the looking glass, ~the 
opened bottle of liquid gold still in her 
hand. She placed it on the dresser, 
opened one of the drawers, took from 
it a powder puff and lightly passed it 
over her face, touched up the corners 
of her eyelids and het eyebrows with 
black, then opened her filmy, lacy wrap- 
per, bared her shoulders, and dabbed 
the gold paint here and there upon them. 

She heard Philip’s step in the hall, 
ran into her bedroom again, depositing 
the bottle on the table by the way. 

Philip entered, looked areund him in 
astonishment at not finding Joe there 
and called out: 

“Oh, Joe.” 

Jenny emerged from her hiding place 
with well-feigned astonishment. He 
looked at her in her finery and thought 
how attractive a woman she was. 

“Why, Phil,” faltered Jenny, “I did 
not expect you back.” 

“Have you seen Joe Caffrey?” 

“No.” 

“He hasn’t been here?” 

“No. He went out before you came 
in with Mr. Jackson and Gentle.” 

“T just got a note from him.” 

Jenny looked at him, then suddenly 
stimulated a gasp of pain. She put her 
hand to her shoulder, staggered. and 
leaned against the table. 

Philip sprang forward. “Jenny!” he 
cried, “what’s come over you?” 

“T feel so dizzy,” she said, as with an 
effort. “I dont know. Perhaps I have a 
fever.” 
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touch of her warm young arm, 


She held out her hand to him, the 
loose sleeves falling back from her 
plump arm and baring it to the elbow. 

Philip, grasping her hand, drew up a 
chair for her. She sank into it, moaning 
softly. 

“Your hand is warm,” he said, “but it 
seems to feel all right—not feverish at 
all.” 

She leaned toward him, resting her 
head upon his arm. 

“Tt is that gold,” she said, wearily. 

“The gold?” he repeated, bewildered. 

Jenny sat up. She had the opening for 
which she had been working. Now she 
must play it. 

With an admirable air of uncon- 
sciousness, she opened her wrapper and 
displayed her beautiful shoulders with 
the dabs of gold upon them. Philip 
looked at them uneasily. She saw it—all 
was going well. 

“It is the devil to get this stuff off,” 
she murmured faintly. “I cannot help 
it; it gets all over me when I work, and 
—it seems to eat right into me.” 

She fell a little more toward him, 
forcing him to support her. He knelt 
beside her chair, in pity for this victim 
of a poisonous trade, touched by her 
weakness and helplessness, her soft 
resignation, but thrilled also by the 
the 
abandon of her attitude. 

He knelt beside her, the better to sup- 
port her on the chair. 

Thus they remained a moment in 
silence, until Jenny judged that another 
forward step had been taken. She lifted 
her head and fooked tenderly into his 
eyes. 

“How jemi you look at me, Phil,” 
she whispered. “Do you ever think of 
the old days—before I was married? 
You were fond of me then—were you 
not? You told me so, and—and you said 
that IT was pretty.” 

“You were pretty,’ he answered in 
a subdued voice, “and you are pretty 
now.” ¢ 

“Yes?” She smiled at him grateful- 
ly, invitingly. “And you used to like 
my hair, you said it was so glossy and 
silky. Do you remember, Phil?” 

She spread the soft, wavy mass over 
her shoulders with a graceful movement 
of the hand. 
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“Do you remember?” she whispered, 
bending closer still to him, her lips at 
his ear, her arms stealing around him, 
tempting him delicately. Philip began 
to feel the spell. 

“Yes—yes.” 

“And, Phil—you kissed. me once.” 

She leaned low, looking up into his 
face, offering him her lips. 

He pushed her from him and rose. 

“T can’t wait any longer,” he said 
resolutely. 

Jenny awoke from her plan of con- 
quest, which had already taken on the 
sweeter form of a dream of hope. The 
awakening was bitter. 

“You are a fine friend,” she accused 
him. “A nice man to keep a promise! 
You were going to help me, were you 
not? You promised my sister on her — 
deathbed that you’d help me.” 

“T want to help you, Jenny; I will 
help you.” 

But as he said this, Philip moved 
farther away from her. 

She sprang up, her hair in charming 
disorder around her face and over her 
bared shoulders, and followed him. 

Conquest had failed, now she must 
plead. 

“I am so lonely,” she wailed, taking 
his hands. “Don’t you see how lonely 
I am.” 

This was the right note. Philip felt 
compunction. He had neglected her of 
late, left her alone in her hard, brave 
battle. His own love, and now this un- 
derstanding of Jackson’s had claimed 
all his thoughts and all his time. He fell 
into the new trap, more dangerous far, 
because Jenny was sincere now. He felt 
that he must console her. 

“T am sorry, Jenny!” he faltered. 

“Think what my life has been!” con- 
tinued the woman pathetically. “I had a 
husband and he was taken away— A 
little baby, and’’—with a dry sob—*“she 
was taken from me.” 

She ended dolefully: 

“Tn all this world there isn’t one per- 
son who cares for me.’ 

“T care for you, Jenny.” 

He pressed the hands that still held 
his. 

“You pity me,” she corrected him 
accusingly, “but you wont even kiss 
me— not on the cheek, like a brother,” 
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“Yes, I would.” 

Impelled by compassion, eager to 
silence the voice of self-accusation with- 
in him, following, like most men, along 
the line of least resistance in the pres- 
ence of a woman’s suffering. Philip bent 
forward and kissed her cheek. ~ 

In a moment her arms were around 
his neck, straining him to her. 

“T love you!” she cried passionately. 
“Oh, how I love you!” 

She kissed him full on the lips again 
and again in complete surfender to the 
intensity of her feeling, and he returned 
her kisses. 

The reaction was swift and strong. 
He pushed her from him, roughly, in 
an agony of remorse. Margaret’s trust- 
- _ ing face rose before him. 

“What a dog I am!” he exclaimed, 
“what a contemptible dog!” 

He went back to the table and gazed 
with unseeing eyes at the unstoppered 
bottle of gold upon it. Jenny, fright- 
ened, disillusioned, humiliated, hurt, 
stood looking at him with parted lips. 
Instinctively she closed her wrapper. 

The bottle suddenly took on a mean- 
- ing, however. It suggested a suspicion. 

- Philip turned to her. 

“Let me see those stains,” he com- 
manded. 

He tore the garment open and rough- 
ly rubbed his finger over the glittering 
spots. They came off leaving no mark. 

“I thought so,” he exclaimed, en- 
lightened. “You said it wouldn’t come 
off, it’ ate into the flesh. It comes off 
quite easily, it leaves no mark. You 
were lying! You put this on your shoul- 
ders on purpose; you—you—” 

“Don’t be angry,” pleaded the wom- 
an, “there’s no harm.” 

“No harm! My God! What do you 
call harm? You hate the girl I love, you 
have no decency, you get me here by 

tricks and lies to—to play the wanton. 

You are bad all through!” 

Jenny shrank together under his 
words. Despair mastered her, but it 
found expression in outward calm. 

_ “T am bad all through?” she said 

quietly. “All right. I got you here by a 


trick? That’s true. And I hate the girl’: 


you love. You bet I do!” 
She looked at him narrowly. 
“But what are you?” she suddenly 
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flamed up. “You are a loyal lover; you 
are a preacher of reform; you are a lot 
of things Philip Ames, but you held 
me in your arms and you kissed my 
mouth !” 

She paused a moment, then added: 

“And you liked it! You liked it!” 

There was triumph in her voice and 
accusation, the scorn of the woman for 
the man who is weak and places the 
blame on her. 

Philip sat down, crushed, burying 
his face in his hands. It was all true, 
what she had said, every word of it! 
He, who had believed himself so strong, 
had beer? proved weak as water. How 
could he ever face Margaret again? Ah, 
well, that was all over. He would plead 
for her forgiveness, but— 

Jenny, seeing him thus, forgot~her- 
self, her defeat, her loss, in the desire 


‘to console the beloved one. She had 


pleaded for a brother’s kiss in order 
to win a lover’s. It was a sister’s feel- 
ing, pure, compassionate, unselfish, that 
now impelled her. 

She went to him, knelt beside him, 
placed her hands on his shoulders and 
compassionately whispered his name. 

But again he repulsed her. He rose, 
went to the window, opened it, and said, 
with hatred in his voice: 

“Don’t speak to me.” 

The tone, even more than the words, 
drove her to a desperate determination. 
She had lost, she had lost his friendship, 
his compassion, she had gained nothing 
but his contempt, his hatred. All was 
over for her, there was nothing left to 
live for. Why struggle, then, with pov- 
erty; why deny herself everything? 

“Do you mean that?” she asked. 

“Yes, I mean it.” 

Phiilp’s voice had all the concentrat- 
ed bitterness of the man who echoes the 
weak plea of the first man: The woman 
tempted me. 

“Then it’s all off,’ Jenny said brisk- 
ly. Her mind was made up. 

She went to*her room, returned in a 
moment with hat and cloak, put them 
on, went to the door, opened it, turned, 
and said: 

“T am going— I wont trouble you 
any more— Good-by.” . 

Philip did not answer. He merely 
stared at her, not grasping the horrible 





ineaning of her action and her words. 

Jenny waited a moment. Perhaps she 
still had a lingering hope. But. Philip 
neither moved nor spoke. So she said 
her final farewell, pleadingly: 

“J am sorry, Phil—but I—I loved 
you, and when a girl as bad as I am 
loves a man—it is hell!” 

The door closed behind her. 

Philip remained seated. Jenny was 
forgotten. He was facing the problem 
of his weakness in the face of tempta- 
tion, and his feeling of offending be- 
yond forgiveness toward Margaret. 


Thus Haggleton found him when he 
entered a few moments later. 

“Still here?” he asked. “I thought you 
would rejoin us?” 

“T intended to, but—but—I have had 
an unpleasant experience.” 

“With Jenny Moran.” 

“How do you know?” 

“She passed me in the street. She was 
almost running, and staring straight 
ahead of her. She did not see me.” 

“Yes, it was Jenny. I tried to help 
her.” 

Haggleton looked at his son, and 
brushed some face powder off his 
sleeve. Philip blushed. The older man’s 
face did not move a muscle. 

“T see,” he said. Then, resolutely : 

“She is in love with you?” 

“Love!” answered Philip with loath- 
ing. 
“Hm!” mused Haggleton, brushing 
some more face powder off the lapel of 
Philip’s coat, saying as he did so: 

“Next time I would advise you to 
help some older.and homelier female, 
one who doesn’t put on so much 
powder.” 

“Next time? What about this time?” 

Haggleton had already made a fairly 
accurate guess at what had happened. 
Philip felt unhappy, and also felt it his 
duty to confess to Margaret and make 
her unhappy. Then everybody concerned 
would be unhappy, and morality would 
be vindicated. He sighed a little even 
while he smiled to himself. He needed 
his son, yes, but his son needed him 
even more. So he proceeded to give the 
young man a little lesson in practical 
worldly wisdom, 

“Nothing has happened, has. there?” 


“Nothing ?¢ Oh, no, I oly waa in 
my arms. I kissed her. Nothing has 
happened, you say!” 

“Tt is a little thing.” 

“Little?” Philip’s voice grew bitter. 
“If I cannot control myself in little 


things, how can I control myself in big 


things? Besides, it isn’t a little thing. I - 
am engaged to a fine, pure girl. I’m go- 
ing to tell her—I must tell her—and she 
will despise me.’ 

Haggleton took his arm and slowly — 
walked up and down with him. ~ . 

“Why tell her?” he asked. 

“She has a right to know.” 

“She has a right to know anything 
serious, but this isn’t serious. You love 
her, don’t you?” 

“Love her? I worship her! Oh!” 

Philip stood still, covering his eyes 
with his hands. 

“You don’t care for this other wom- 
an?” persisted Haggleton. 

“No! Indeed not!” 

“Then you are easy with your con- 
science. It would be cowardly to tell her. 
You would simply transfer the regret 
from your shoulders to hers. Don’t you 
see?” 

Philip pondered this a moment. 

“Tt seems true,” he replied. “Do you 
really think that?” 

“T know it. It would cause her need- 
less pain. There is so much needless 
pain in the world, don’t add to it. Re- 
pentance is best done in silence, when 
open confession means suffering to 
others.” 

“By George, you are right!’ ex- 
claimed Philip. “I must not tell her.” 

He glanced with open admiration at 
his wise counsellor, and added: 

“Tt’s wonderful how you see the best 
thing to do.” In a burst of confidence 
he continued : 

“T don’t know why I speak of it, but I 
—I feel a sympathy for you, sir. I used 
to think you were—sort of inhuman, but 
you’ve been kind to me, and—you have 
taught me a lot.” 

“T take a great interest in you, my 
boy,” said Haggleton, gently. 

“Sometimes,” Philip went on, puzz- 
ling, “I have thought that I have two — 
natures, one from my mother, the oth- 

er’—his face darkened—“from ie 
father,” 





“What about your father?” 

Haggleton hung upon the answer 
with intense interest. 

“My father was not a good man, Mr, 
Haggleton. He—he pretty well broke 
my mother’s heart, and any man who 
could be unkind to such a woman—she 
was a saint on earth—any man who 
could be cruel to her was a brute and 
a scoundrel.” 

“How do you know that he was cruel 
to her?” 

“I know how she suffered. I know 
what I saw. Many a time she has held 
me tight in her arms, and once—I don’t 
suppose she thought I understood—she 
prayed God to forgive my father’s sins, 
and to let me make amends when I came 
to be a man.” 

“But she never said what your father 
did?” 

“T never asked. I just grew up with 
the idea that my life was set apart for a 
special work. And it is set apart. I have 
a trade for my living, but my real work 
is to help the poor. That’s what mother 
taught me, and I am bound to do it— 
only—”’ 

“Only?” repeated Haggleton. 

“Well, sometimes I feel another thing 
“urging me, a hateful, infernal thing, 
urging me ‘toward money and—and all 
that. I think that I would like to be 
rich, and that is what worries me. Do 
you see what I mean?” 

Philip’s voice was anxious: 

“Ves, I see.” 

“That is why this Jenny affair is so 
serious,’ the young man went on. “It 
shows the weakness in me. You can’t 
understand because you are not weak.” 

Haggleton put his hand upon Philip’s 
shoulder. He was touched by this confi- 
dence by this confession as frank and 
intimate as if the boy knew already the 
ti¢ of blood ‘between them. Ah, yes, he 
had made progress. The battle was al- 
most won. But not quite. Haggleton, 
seeing his opportunity to strengthen the 
ultimate position in which the last, the 
decisive struggle must be fought, 
gras d it with determination, 

é are all weak, my boy,” he said 
(and how sweet it was to say those two 
words, “my boy”). “We are all weak, 
and f wit! show you how weak I am. 
_ Take this tenement business. It isn’t en- 
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tirely to study the problem of poverty 
that } am here.” 

“No?” Philip looked interested. 

“No. There is a sad reason, an un- 
pleasant reason. I give you confidence 
for confidence, my boy. We begin to un- 
derstand each other. The fact is that 
years ago | did something that I—re- 
gret.” 

“Something wrong ?” 

Philip regretted the question the mo- 
ment it had passed his lips. It was ill- 
considered, impertinent, he ‘felt. But 
Haggleton quietly confessed. 

“Yes, something wrong. And—Gentle 
knows it.” 

“Gentle!” 

“Yes. I am making amends for that 
wrong now.” 

Haggleton stopped, getting ready for 
his final argument. 

“Do you think it would serve any 
purpose to expose me, to place the bur- 
den of my sin upon other shoulders— 
on the shoulders of those who. must 
succeed me? Will it not answer the de- 
mands of justice if I am allowed to 
atone sincerely in silence, as it answers 
the purpose best for you to repent with- 
out telling Margaret?” 

“Certainly,” said Philip. “That sounds 
but just.” 

“Well, then, will you promise not to 
try to find out what it is that I did in 
the past?” 

“T certainly wont. It is not for me fo 
judge another man.” 

“And if Gentle should tty to tell 
you?” 

“T’ll refuse to listen. I wont let him 
tell me.” 

A step was heard in the hall. 

“There’s | Margaret!” exclaimed 
Philip. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HAGGLETON AND MARGARET 


Margaret entered, breathléss. She 
smiled her sweetest at Philip, whose 
conscience gave him a stab, nodded to 
“Mr. Jackson,” whom she did: not like 
particularly, judging by what she had 
heard of him, and said: 

“Philip, there has beet atv accident in 
the river. One of the divers, Atkinson, 





' has been caught in a wreck and they 
can’t get him up. They just telephoned 
Mr. Gentle. He has gone over and sends 
me to tell you to come at once. The tug 
is waiting at the foot of Twenty-Third 
Street.” : 

Haggleton glowed with fatherly pride 
as he looked at the change that came 
over his boy. 

Philip was alert at once. He grasped 
his hat and started for the door, ejacu- 
lating: 

“Atkinson caught! Good God! His 
hose must be jammed under the tim- 
bers!” 

He paid no attention to either of 
them, intent only on the work before 
him. 

“Phil!” shouted Margaret, running 
after him, “you are not going into 
danger?” 

“Danger? I am going to get Atkinson 
out of that wreck.” 

“You are going down to him?” wailed 
the woman. 

“Of course.” He added hastily: 
“Don’t worry, dear.” 

“Promise me you will be careful?” 

She was clinging to him. 

He softly disengaged himself, kissed 
her, said “Yes, yes!” and ran off. 

Haggleton and Margaret looked at 
each other curiously. They had not met 
yet, and had seen each other only once, 
for a brief moment, on the day of the 
millionaire’s arrival at the tenement, 
when the two child boarders had been 
taken to the hospital. Margaret was al- 
ways busy, giving all the time to “char- 
ity cases” that she did not absolutely 
need to earn the few dollars that sufficed 
for her support. Her brief leisure hours 
she gave to Philip, who had entertained 
her of late with enthusiastic reports of 
the wonderful things he and Mr. Jack- 
son were going to accomplish. An ardent 
reformer, like Gentle, she had beén wor- 
ried not a little by the change that had 
come over Philip and his dreams of the 
future. 

Haggleton, on his side, had carefully 
repressed the burning curiosity he felt 
concerning this girl who was to become 
his daughter-in-law. Prudence, in his 
part as an apparent stranger, had bidden 
him not to force a meeting. Now it had 
come about quite naturally. 
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He looked at Margaret, and approved 
of her appearance. She certainly was 
handsome, and the expression of her 
face winning. What was more, she 
looked like a gentlewoman, every inch 
of her. As to her opinions, well—she 
was a settlement worker, and, no doubt, 
held the opinion prevailing down there 
that, while the poor should help them- 


selves somewhat, the rich should do ~ 


most of this for them. What attitude 
would she take when she came to learn 
his true name, still more, his relation- 
ship to Philip? 

He stepped forward. 

“My name is Jackson, Miss Law- 
rence. 1 am Mr. Ames’ partner.” 

“T’ve heard so much of you, Mr. 
Jackson.” 

Margaret stopped short and looked 
at him intently. Then she backed away 
from him, a look of aversion coming 
into her face. 

“Jackson!” she exclaimed. “No, your ~ 
name is Haggleton. You are John J. 
Haggleton! I know you!” 

“Suppose I am, Miss Lawrence, what 
of it?” 7 
“You will know when I tell you my © = 
name.” 

“T know it.” : 

Haggleton searched in his memory. A — 
light began to dawn upon his features, 


which changed from doubt to certainty, — q 


to dismay. 
“You are the daughter—?” he began. 
“Yes, I am the daughter of William 
Lawrence, the man you ruined and dis- 
honored.” 


“Business ‘made it unavoidable, Miss © 


Lawrence— Oh, why can women never 
understand such things ?”’ 
“Business? Yes, business as you prac- 
tice it. Not as honest men know it.” 
“Oh, now, that’s going too far. I 
want to explain to you.” — 
Margaret shook her head. 
“I wont listen to you,” she said, vio- 
lently agitated. - 
“You have strong prejudices, Miss — 
Lawrence.” : . 
“Yes. Against disloyalty and dishon- — 
esty.” s 
Haggleton reflected. This unforeseen 
complication dismayed him. Was thy 
ghost of his guilty past, which he had 
made harmless through Philip’s promise 
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never to inquire regarding it, never to 
allow Gentle to tell him of it, to be con- 
jured up against him after all by this 
eed woman? Would it shipwreck all 
his well-laid plans, so near fruition? A 
thought of mankind’s unfaltering belief 
in retribution through the ages shot 
through his brain, and paralyzed his 
thinking power. A second later he was 
again the resourceful Haggleton, the 
master of circumstances. 
_ “Suppose I admit that I did your 
father a wrong,” he began cautiously. 
“And suppose also that I wish to make 
‘amends ?” 
“T don’t believe it.” 
_ “Suppose I tear down this block, 
Lung Block—I ow? it, and never gave 
it a thought—supp.se I tear it down, 
and make a fine p\ayground of it in 
memory of your f.ither—and call it 
~ Lawrence Park. Would you be disposed 
' to believe me?” 
| “Lawrence Park!” Margaret’s eyes 
~ shone with enthusiasm. The evil that 
could not be undone bearing good fruit! 
_ At the price of her forgiveness. 
She wavered. It seemed so fair an 
offer, so fine a restitution, since not she 
_ but the poor would benefit—the poor 
' whom she had always with her! 
> “Lawrence Park where Lung Block 
' used to stand,” she repeated softly to 
herself. But her grievance welled up 
suddenly, aid brought an unreasoning 
resentment of the offer. 
“You know how to tempt me,” she 
said bitterly ; “the very best way, but I 


Hagegleton changed his method sud- 
denly. It was a way he had of discon- 
certing his opponents and unsettling 
their resolution. 

“Tf it isn’t friends,” he said briefly, 
‘then it is enemies.” 

* “Yes, enemies always! I do not trust 
you, John J. Haggleton.” 

Margaret looked around her at the 

d room, the result, she knew upon 


Philip of this man’s energy and power . 


‘of management. 
“Why are you living in a tenement 
‘nder an assumed name?” she asked 
“suddenly. “You have some selfish pur- 
se; you must have.” 
No, my purpose is not selfish,” 
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“Why do you want to make friends 
with me?” continued the girl, following 
up her vague suspicions. ““Why do you 
care what I do? What difference can it 
make to you?” 

Again Haggleton changed his tactics. 
She was bewildered already; he would 
confuse her more. 

“T'll tell you frankly,” he answered. 
“I do not want you to influence Philip 
against me.” 

The effect was what Haggleton had 
foreseen. Margaret’s thoughts turned 
from her own grievance to a new and 
nearer preoccupation, 

“Influence Philip against you!” she 
wondered. “What do you care for Phil- 
ip? Influence a poor master diver 
against John J. Haggleton?” 

Her glance strayed to Phil’s picture 
on the wall. Something that she had 
never seen before in it struck her. She 
looked again. What was it? Very slowly 
the impression, purely physical at first, 
penetrated her mind. She remembered 
what Gentle had told her concerning the 
mystery of her lover’s parentage. 

She turned to Haggleton, scrutinized 
his features, examined the portrait 
again, then sank down in a chair with 
a cry of horror. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “you are Phil- 
ip’s father !” 

The millionaire was disconcerted. 
This was the last thing he had expected. 
To gain time he asked a question: 

“What makes you think that?” 

“T am a woman—I don’t think, I feel, 
I know. You are his father.” 

The meaning of it all suddenly rushed 
upon her and overwhelmed her. 

“Phil,” she said, “whom I love, and 
whom I have promised to marry. You 
are his father, and you ruined mine! It 
is horrible!” 

She sat overwhelmed, vainly peering 
into the dim future for some light upon 
the consequences of the situation re- 
vealed to her. 

Haggleton waited a few moments pa- 
tiently. It was wiser to let these over- 
whelming impressions make their effect, 
one by one, for a little while, in her 
mind, than to hustle them out of it, to re- 
turn later, perhaps with tenfold 
strength. He still held much in reserve. 
When he judged that the proper mo- 





ment had come—Margaret had wiped 
her eyes several times, and finally tucked 
away her handkerchief—he resumed the 
interview. 

“Philip knows nothing of this,” he 
said to the motionless woman in the 
chair, her eyes half closed, her hands 
folded in her lap. She rose. 

“T will tell him,” she said with deci- 
sion. “I will warn him. I will show him 
his danger.” 

- “What danger?” 

“You think that this boy has inherited 
tendencies which you can appeal to if 
you have the time. Well, you are not 
going to get the time! I'll appeal to 
Philip’s better nature.” 

“Suppose you fail?” 

“T cannot fail—I love him.” 

Haggleton sat down opposite her. 

“Let me tell you something, Miss 
Lawrence,” he said very quietly. “I 
have never breathed this to a human 
being. I am telling you because you are 
a woman—a good woman. But, Miss 
Lawrence’”—he raised his voice skill- 
fully to deepen her attention—“‘it is as- 
tonishing how much harm is done in 
this world by good women.” 

He had succeeded. Margaret was in- 
terested. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“T will show you what I mean right 
in my own life. My life! You think it 
has been all hard and cruel—no love in 
it at all. Just scheming for money, grab- 
bing everything in sight, and not car- 
ing who suffered. In a way it is true, 
I admit it. But who made it true? A 
woman. A. splendid, high-principled 
woman—like you.” 

“You mean your wife?” 

“Yes, my wife.” Haggleton was talk- 
ing in a very low voice, but very dis- 
tinctly, letting each word drop into the 
consciousness of his listener, ““My wife,” 
he continued, “did not approve of cer- 
tain things I did in business, but in- 
stead of helping me, she left me. She 
stole away my little boy, my son, and— 
when she took him, she took all the love 
out of my life. Four years old he was 
when—when she took him away. Such 
a brave little fellow! He had just had 
his curls cut off. He used to walk along 
with me and swing his little cane.” 

He paused as his voice began to 


falter, Margaret watching him with 
covert astonishment at this betrayal of 
feeling in a man whom she had held 
incapable of an honest human emotion. 
Mastering himself, Haggleton contin- 
ued with quiet intensity : 

“Love him! Love him! What plans 1 
made for, that boy! What hopes I had 
for him! And when he got sick—well, 
never mind, but I love him! He was = 
son, my only son!” 

“T understand.” 

“You think that I have all I want 
because I have money. Money! What is 
it? A drug that makes us forget what 
we haven't got. I tell you I want my 
son, and you want to take him from 
me. I have waited for him. I’ve got 
him, and I am going to keep him!” 

His voice had risen with his last 
words. Margaret glanced at him with 
involuntary sympathy. She understood, 
But Haggleton had’ more to say. 

“Do you believe in fair play?” he 
asked. “Do you know why I did not tell 
him that I am his_ father?” 

The girl waited for him to go on. 

“T will tell you this, too: It is be- 
cause Gentle said that it wasn’t fair to” 
throw my millions in the scale against 
his ideals.” 

“Gentle made you promise?” 

“Yes. And I did not want to buy a 
son—I wanted to win his respect and 
love.” : 
At this moment Gentle entered quiet- 
ly. He looked inquiringly at these two, 
seated there. Margaret, catching the 
glance, got up. The spell of Haggleton 
was broken. = 

“You have aroused Philip’s admira- 
tion by your conduct of this business,” 
she said with decision. “You have ap-— 
pealec to Gentle’s love of fair play by 
your promise, as you have appealed t 
me through my father’s memory. You 
can bend every one to your will, but— 
you can’t bend mine.’ 

“Wait, Margaret,” 
ished her. : 

“Gentle,” said Haggleton briefly, “I 
have kept my word. I have not told 


Philip.” 
is Philip’s 


Gentle admon- 


“You knew that he 
father?” asked the girl. 

“Yes, Margaret. You believe me to. 
be Philip’s friend and yours?” f° 
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3 _ the news had been signaled across the 
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~ “Yes, but—” 

“Don’t tell Philip, Margaret.” 

“But—” 

“Don't tell Philip,” repeated the old 
diver, with increasing seriousness. And 
he added, significantly : 

“At least not until I give the word.” 

Margaret looked from one man to the 
other undecided. Gentle, too, upon whom 


| She had counted, her ally against this 
+ enemy in common—he, too, counseled 
* her not to put Philip on his guard? He 


imtist have a good reason, he, her lover’s 
best and truest friend. 


Bee She decided to follow his advice. 


“I ttust you, Mr. Gentle,” she said, 


» “and I promise. I will not tell Philip.” 


Then, turning full upon Haggleton, 
she sttaightened her supple young body 
to its full height. Looking him full in 
the eyes she threw down the gauntlet 
between them: 

“I have promised now, but—the bat- 
le is not ended yet.” 

“The battle!” answered Haggleton. 
His spirits rose. Now that this girl 
would fight fair he felt sure again of 
ultimate victory. 

“The battle!” he said again. “I ac- 
cept your challenge—-but you who love 
him, and whom he loves, remember that 
he is my son! We are of one flesh—he 
and I—and that’s the elemental fact. 
You catinot keep us apart!” 

He bowed to Margaret and left the 
room. 

The girl at once turned to Gentle. 
The momentous interview through 
which she had just passed was forgotten 
in her anxiety for her lover. 

The old diver could give her good 
news. He had been ordered not to go 

out with the tug, but to stay on the 
dock, and had hurried home the moment 


water that all was well, to tell Margaret 
and put an end to her suspense. He 


had not found her there, and had gone 


t6 Moran’s place to look for her, stop- 
ping, however, long enough on the way 
to felephone for particulars if any were 
yet to be had. He had received them 


| briefly, in the laconic language used by 


all men who have a calling or a pro- 
‘ fession in common. 

Gentle had heard enough to assure 

Margaret that Philip had made one of 


the bravest rescues on record, a deed 
that would be celebrated for many a 
day wherever divers met together. Cal- 
culating daring, a dangerous risk delib- 
erately planned and carried through to 
the fraction of a minute, superhuman 
strength, these. were the qualities that 
stood in the narrative unavoidably tan- 
gled up in many technicalities. 

And Philip was not hurt? Margaret 
asked again and again. On being in- 
formed that he had been ordered to 
take a few days’ rest she hurtied away 
without further ado, to take care of him 
ofi his return. 

Gentle, left alone, looked around the 
room, so cheery now in its neatness and 
order. Yet it felt, unaccountably empty. 

“Jenny!” he called, but no answer 
came. 

He put on his hat and slowly went 
out into the street. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MASTER DIVER 


Philip had hastened to the scene of 
the accident. As they steamed along on 
the tug, one of the men explained what 
had happened. A barge loaded with cop- 
per ore had been run into by a fetry- 
boat early that morning and sunk in 
fifty feet of water off Eighteenth Street. 

Atkinson had gone down to put chains 
under the barge so they could get her 
up and had found her deep in the mud. 
He had to tunnel underneath with com- 
pressed air to get the chains in place, 
and im fixing the second chain some- 
thing had gone wrong, and when he 
signaled to come up and they tried to 
lift him, they found that he was caught 
in the wreck and they couldn’t move 
him. Four times he had signaled to lift 
and four times they had tried and 
failed. They couldn’t budge him. 

And now he had been down over 
three hours! He must be getting weak! 

“Getting weak!” shuddered Philip. 
“In fifty feet of water!’ He knew that 
two hours at such a depth was a full 
day’s work for the strongest diver, two 
hours with the brain throbbing under 
an air pressute of many tons! And At- 
kinson had been down over three hours! 

“Come!” he cried, as they drew up 
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to an ugly wrecking scow anchored in 
midstream. “Come, get the suit on me 
quick !” 

Leaping aboard he threw off his hat 
and coat, unlaced his shoes, slipped off 
his trousers and stood ready for the 
rubber suit. 

Three of the crew worked swiftly and 
silently dressing him, for no diver can 
dress himself. They squeezed him into 
the diving suit, a huge pair of rubber 
boots coming up to the chin and fitted 
with rubber sleeves clutching the wrists 
so tight that no water can get in. They 
put the gasket over his shoulders and 
made it fast with thumbscrews under a 
heavy copper collar. They strapped over 
his rubber feet a pair of thirty-pound 
iron shoes and then they led him to an 
iron ladder reaching down from rail to 
water. 

“Go into the cabin and fetch me my 
knife,” he said to one of the men, 

Slowly he lifted his heavy feet over 
the side, and, standing on the ladder, 
bent forward on the deck, face down, 
as a man would lay his neck on the 
block. The helpers made fast around his 
waist the hundred-pound belt of lead 
that would presently sink him to the 
bottom. And under his arms they fixed 
the life-line noose. Then they brought 
the copper helmet with its three. goggle 
eyes and screwed it fast to the collar, 
leaving the face glass out for a last 
word. 

“Here’s your knife,” said the helper, 
holding out a leathern sheath from 
which Philip drew a wicked weapon 
with a long, two-edged blade. He tried 
the edges carefully on his thumb, then 
sheathed the knife and fastened it to 
his suit. 

“Look sharp, now,” he ordered. “And 
when you get the signal to lift, lift fast. 
Ready ?” 

As he spoke two men began turning 
at a wheezing air pump, while a third 
screwed on the face glass which cuts off 
a diver from the outer world. A sweet- 
ish, warmish breath entered the helmet 
as the pump fed him air through the 
hose, and, moving down the ladder step 
by step, Philip disappeared in the river. 
Then, loosing his hold, he sank with a 
roar in his ears and a flash of silver 
bubbles, sank with his total weight of 
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nearly 400 pounds and presently, thanks 
to skillful handling of the life line, 


landed safe on the deck of the sunken 


barge. 

First he took his bearings, peering 
about in the dim light, for fifty feet 
down in a muddy river a diver can see 
only a few feet before him. He groped 
along the deck, searching for a rent in — 
the barge’s side where the bow of the 
ferry-boat had crashed through. 

Ah, here it was! No wonder she sank 
quickly! Side and deck ripped open to 
her middle, with timbers bent and 
splintered, standing out now in fan- 
tastic shapes! And how the tide hissed 
as it surged through her! 

Philip waited until his eyes became 
accustomed to the semi-darkness, and 
presently, as his field of vision widened, 
he made out a line of silver bubbles 
yonder, steadily ascending. Atkinson 
must be there, down on the bottom 
where he had been working when the ~ 
accident occurred. 

Philip lowered himself over the side 
and sank until his iron feet touched the 
river bed. Then carefully he made his 
way toward Atkinson, and in a moment 
saw what had happened. There was 
much soft mud in the river here, and 
the barge, heavily laden, had sunk deep 
in it. A risky job of tunneling, this—a 
very risky job! ‘ 

Ah, there was Atkinson now, half sit- 
ting, half lying against a mud bank! But 
he did not move! Perhaps he was weary 
with his efforts; perhaps—ah, his hand 
stirred ; at least he was alive! And, step-— 
ping forward, Philip took the hand in 
encouraging grasp as if to say. “Old ~ 
comrade, I’m here!’ A faint pressure 
was returned, but Atkinson lay quite 
still. 
With sinking heart Philip studied the 
situation. Here was Atkinson’s life line 
running up free, but his hose, the pre- 
cious way of air and life, was caught 
under a shattered timber of the barge, 
which must have lurched over suddenly 
as Atkinson tunneled under it, And in 
turning it had caught the rubber pipe 
before the old diver could escape; and 
now, the end of the timber, Hooked over 
the hose, was imbedded in the mud and 
the hose was held in a massive V that — 
pressed down upon it with the whole — 
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weight of the barge and its load. Yet 
the hose itself. was uninjured; the 
stream of bubbles showed that; Atkin- 
-son was getting his air, but he was 
held fast at the bottom of the river and 
there was no way of freeing him until 


the barge could be lifted, which was a 
matter of hours, alas, while Atkinson’s 


hold on life was perhaps a matter of 


minutes. 

As Philip stood perplexed, he felt At- 
kinson’s hand drawing him closer, and, 
bending over, he heard this message 
tapped on his copper helmet in the 
Morse alphabet, tapped faintly yet dis- 

“tinetly: “Wife—children—love.” Then 
three letters that sounded like “M—-W 
—W—,” as if his poor comrade had 
tried to start another word and his 


_ strength had failed. 


God! The man was dying. There was 
not a moment to lose, no time to sum- 
mon help, even if help were available. 

Again he pressed Atkinson’s hand 
and found it cold, with no response. 
He forced back the tight rubber wrist- 
-bands and felt for the pulse. There was 
a feeble fluttering, a spark of life still. 
Ah! if he could only give some stimu- 
lant, but between this man and all the 

world was that copper helmet, at once 
~ a Shield and a barrier. And with no 

- particular relevancy Philip thought of 
the tortures endured by a diver once 
through the tickling of a June bug that 
had got inside his helmet somehow, and 
had taken to violent gymnastics over 
his face when they were down below. 
~ What could he do? Surely he must 
save this man! There must be some way 
of rescue! But what way? 

Then in a flash he recalled the theory 
that if a diver in trouble like this were 
to cut his hose and instantly press his 
thumb over the opening, he might live 
on the air inside his suit until they could 

lift him to the surface with the life-line 
and get his helmet off. 

He remembered hearing the question 
argued, and doubt expressed whether a 
‘diver would be able to cut his own hose, 
‘for the hose is tough and thick and 
joins the helmet at the back, so that the 
‘diver himself might have trouble in 
“getting at it. But this case was differ- 
“ent; he could get at Atkinson’s hose 
well enough; there it was before him, 
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and his arm was strong and his knife = 
sharp. = 

Philip took the man’s hand again. It 
lay quite limp and cold in his, Then he 
rapped the danger signal on Atkinson’s 
helmet; rapped sharply, but no answer 
came, though the stream of silver bub- 
bles still rose steadily from the helmet 
valve. He was breathing, but uncon- 
scious. Then the master diver drew his 
knife, and, bracing himself firmly with 
Atkinson’s hose held tight between his 
knees, he made ready to cut. 

But wait! Where were the life lines? 
He must be quick with the signals to 
lift after the thing was done! Ah, there 
they were swaying beside him, two good 
ropes reaching up through the yellow 
water, his own and Atkinson’s, Three 
quick jerks on each, and the boys over- 
head would do the rest. 

As Philip gripped his knife again a 
feeling of revulsion overcame him. 
After all, he could not do this thing. 
That hose was a living thing, life and 
breath to his comrade. To cut it was to 
bring Atkinson instantly face to face 
with horrible death. And perhaps there 
was some other way. 

Perhaps if he waited—then there 
came to him the ghastly faces of divers 
he had seen taken from the suits when 
there had been too much waiting, of 
divers who had perished miserably in 
some such plight as this. No, he must 
act and not delay, he must take the 
responsibility as a father takes it some- 
times at the bedside of a sick child. This 
was the right thing, the only thing, 
and— 

With a strong, quick stroke he drew 
his blade across the hose, and in a 
single effort severed it. Then instantly 
he stopped-the hole with his left thumb, 
just as he had planned, and gave three 
quick pulls on the life lines, on Atkin- 
son’s first, then on his own; and the 
next second the two divers were rising 
to the surface, rising swiftly with: the 
strength of four pair of eager arms 
above. 

And all might have gone well had 
not the men who were lifting Philip 
pulled faster than the other two, so 
that presently he found himself rising 
above Atkinson. 

In an instant he realized what was 
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happening and the immediate danger 
if his hand should be torn away from 
the severed hose. With his free hand he 
signaled them to lift more slowly, but, 
in their excitement, the helpers mis- 
understood the signal and lifted faster 
than ever. 

Philip seized Atkinson’s life line with 
his right hand_and clung to it desperate- 
ly, while with his left he held the 
hose. He could just reach down to it, 
and no more. And presently, as the 
men above worked in madder haste, he 
felt Atkinson’s life line sagging above 
him, and knew by the sudden strain 
that he was holding the man’s entire 
weight, suit and all, with his unaided 
right hand. 

He could not help with his left hand 
because he dared not move it from the 
hose. He could not signal the men, even 
if they would have understood him, for 
both hands were occupied. And with all 
the love in the world he could not sup- 
port this load many seconds, it was 
beyond his strength, beyond the 
strength of any man. 

Now they must be half-way up—per- 
haps twenty feet below the surface— 
he would hold on a little longer—and 
then—and then came a great roaring in 
his ears and blackness in his eyes and 
the hose was torn from his nerveless 
hand. He had failed in his effort. Atkin- 
son must die, and in the agony of this 
thought he lost consciousness. 

The next thing Philip knew he was 
lying on one of the bunks in the little 
cabin of the wrecking scow, and the 
company’s doctor was bending over 
him. He opened his eyes weakly and 
tried to think. 

“Don’t talk,” said the doctor, pressing 
a flask of brandy to his lips. 

Then it all came back to Philip and 
he started up in alarm. 

“But Atkinson?” he cried. “Where’s 
Atkinson ?” 

“Here I am, Phil,” answered a 
cheery voice from the bunk opposite, 
and, looking over he saw the rugged 
face of his saved comrad, who was ly- 
ing there with his head against a pil- 
low and his flannel shirt open at the 
throat. 

“Ah!” sighed the young man, and 
sank back in contentment. . 
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After all, it had not been such a bad — 
affair. Atkinson had come out of his 
suit black in the face, but his strong 
vitality and ten minutes of the doctor's” 
manipulation had brought him around. 
As for Philip, he had been overcome by 
nervous shock, and must take things 
easy for several days. And presently 
the two rescued ones started ashore in 


a little skiff, with one of the boys at — 


the oars. ‘ 
“We'll be on the job to-morrow,” 

sang out Philip, as they pulled away. ~ 
“Just the same, it was a mighty close 


call,”. remarked one of the air-pump ~ 


men. And the treasurer of the com- 
pany cut off the piece of hose left on 
Atkinson’s helmet and put it in the 
chamber of curiosities. 


CHAPTER XV 
HAGGLETON’S BAKERY TRUST 


In less than three weeks Haggleton’s 
combination of the bakeshops had be- 
come an accomplished and flourishing 
fact. 
The hall door of the Moran apart- 
ment had been removed to make place 
for one of ground glass, on which was 
painted in large, black letters, “East 
Side Associated Bakeshops.” i 

The apartment itself had undergone ~ 
still another change. It was an office 
now, brilliantly lighted, for Haggle- 
ton’s suggestion that the two windows 
facing the East river should be joined 
into.one large observation window: had 
been carried out. And, as he had pre- 
dicted, the landlord had made no ob- 
jection. Under this window was a wide 
shelf, covered with flowers. The flat 
across the hall had been hired for living 
purposes. The room contained a high 
desk and stool for bookkeeping— 
Moran’s department—a roll-top desk, — 
with telephone, used in common by 
Jackson and Philip, and a typewriter 
desk for Joe Caffrey. The place looked 


like what it was, the well-run office of ~ 
a prosperous undertaking. Jenny’s little 


room had been turned into a “private. 
office.” ¥ 
Everything had gone well since Jack 
son had taken charge. The secret of his — 
identity was still loyally kept by Gentle- 
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and Margaret, and these two kept as 
loyally the secret of his close relation- 
ship to the young diver, who, laden 
with glory aiter that bold rescue in the 
river, was giving more and more of his 
time, his energy and his ambition to the 
affairs of the associated bakeshops. 

How proud Haggleton had been that 
night when the account of Atkinson’s 
rescue had been printed in the papers. 
He had read it aloud by the hero’s bed- 
side, unheeding his protests, to Gentle 
and Margaret. Divided as they were— 
adversaries—they had felt that they 
had one thing in common, which drew 
them closer together notwithstanding 
their differences—their love of Philip 
Ames. 

Joe Caffrey, who had learned type- 
writing with gratifying celerity, and 
turned out to be a most satisfactory 
speller, had also proved useful in the 
dealings of the association. With the 
help of his ready humor and slowness 
to take offense, combined with an unde- 
niable skill as a fighter, sufficiently well 
known, he had smoothed over many an 
initial difficulty in that quarter. Jackson, 
directing it all, placed upon each his 
full share of responsibility, gauging to 
a nicety the amount of it that each 
could be trusted to carry. Joe, by the 
way, had begun to indulge his love for 
finery. In his own words, he was a 
“smooth dresser.” 

Moran alone remained unreconciled, 
watching with growing hostility the 
phenomenal rise of this man Jackson, a 
failure like himself, in circumstances 
like his own. He was a good bookkeep- 
er, did his work faithfully, but he re- 
mained the same bitter enemy of Capital. 

Jenny’s disappearance worried him. 
He had no delusion about the life to 
which she had returned, and in his un- 
reasoning hostility to society ascribed 
this, too, to the curse of capitalism. He 
spent his evenings looking for her in 
her old haunts, but in vain. 

Philip, too, worried a great deal over 
Jenny, even though he must admit that 
Haggleton was right when he pointed 
out to him that the young woman’s 
actions could in no reasonable way be 
charged to his refusal to let her make 
love to him. Under his new mentor’s 
guidance, the young man came to see 
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clearly every day that life is difficult 
and complicated, and stronger far than 
the best-laid plans of the best-meaning 
of reformers. 

Margaret retained her attitude of re- 
serve toward Haggleton. Gentle watched 
and waited. 


One afternoon, early in the fourth 
week of the actual launching of the 
bakery combine. Moran, simply but 
neatly dressed, was working at his 
desk, and grumbling at his work, as 
was his wont. Joe, seated at the type- 
writer, was ticking out letters, and 
smoking a cigaret between whiles. 

As usual, he found amusement in his 
father-in-law’s surliness, encouraging 
him from time to time with skillful 
objection. 

“Say, Moran,” he observed now, 
“what’s the use of being a kicker?” 

“I'd rather be a kicker than a quit- 
ter,” was the significant answer. 

“Meaning me?” 

“Yes, you. You used to call yourself 
a socialist. Yah!” 

“That was when I was broke. I 
wanted to divide. Now I’ve got some- 
thing, and say—no dividing for me!” 

“Awr!” growled Moran in disgust. 

“What are the profits of our little 
enterprise so far?’ asked his son-in- 
law, with an air of insufferable im- 
portance. 

“First week’s profit, ninety dollars,” 
Moran read off grudgingly; ‘second 
week’s profit, one hundred and twenty- 
seven dollars; third week’s profit, three 
hundred and forty dollars.” 

Joe leaned back in his chair, put his 
feet up on the edge of the typewriter 
desk, and stuck his thumbs into the 
armholes of his pronouncedly fancy 
waistcoat. 

“Ah, now,” he observed complacent- 
ly, “and you want me to be a socialist! 
Divide up three hundred and _ forty 
good coins with all creation? Well, I 
guess—nit !” 

He returned to his typewriting, stop- 
ping long enough between the clicks of 
the machine to say: 

“That’s thirty-two letters I have 
copied. The only trouble with prosperi- 
ty is that it makes you hustle so. Mr, 
Jackson certainly is a wonder,” 
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He stopped work the better to appre- 
ciate Mr. Jackson’s qualities ; then took 
the morning’s paper out of his pocket, 
and glanced at it. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed, “here is my 
old friend Haggleton again. I hadn’t 
heard from him for some time. His 
yacht has passed Gilbraltar.” 

“Damn him!” growled Moran. “I 
hate him!” 

“T have heard you make remarks to 
that effect before,’ commented Joe, 
easily. “I suppose if he offered you a 
twenty-dollar bill, you wouldn’t take 
it?” 

“Not if he offered me a million! If 
ever I came face to face with that 
scoundrel—” 

“Ah, shut off the hot air. What has 
John J. ever done to you?” 

Moran wheeled around. 

“What has he done to me?” he 
snarled. “He ruined my little business 
out West, and made me a common lab- 
orer. He killed my wife in his rotten 
tenement with consumption. He killed 
Jenny’s husband with his railroads, and 
he has sent Jenny out into the—” 

“What did he have to do with that ?” 

“T tell you, if Jenny had lived in a 
decent place—” 

“You make me tired, Moran. If a 
woman has twins in this tenement, they 
blame it on John J. Haggleton. Hush, 
here’s the boss.” 

Haggleton entered, followed by Gen- 
tle. 

The head of the east side bakery trust 
sat down at his desk, saying to Gentle: 

“I will be with you in a moment. Go 
into the private office.’’ 

Gentle nodded, and went over to 
Moran. 

“You are-a different man, Moran,” 
he said, “since you stopped drinking 
altogether.” 

“I may look different to you, but I 
am the same man.” Moran’s tone was 
threatening. 

Gentle shook his head in discourage- 
ment and went into Jenny’s little room. 

Haggleton, meanwhile, had been giv- 
ing some directions to Joe, and signed 
the letters which that industrious gen- 
tleman had placed before him. 


‘hen he glanced at the morning 
paper. 
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“Hello,” he said, “another model 
tenement fails to pay expenses. Teh- 
ants store their coal in the porcelain 
bathtubs. Here, Joe, show this to Mr. 
Gentle. No, wait. I’ll do it myself.” 

He rose to join Gentle in the private 
office, but Joe stopped him. 

“Say, Mr. Jackson,” he said, “I have 
been putting a good deal of thought 
into this bakery business, and I have 
got an idea. We will blow up the loaves 
with yeast, and save the dough.” 

“Yes, Joe,” replied Haggleton, with 
great gravity. “Nobody but a hardwork- 
ing, downtrodden workingman could 
have thought of that.” 

“You are a business genius, Joe,” he 
continued, “but just now you had bet- 
ter devote your energies to the type- 
writer. Have a speed attachment put on 
that machine.” 

He disappeared in the private office, 
closing the door behind him. 

“Did you hear that, Moran?” askeil 
Joe. “A speed attachment! Good Lord, 
and me nearly dead already. But, say,” 
he continued, cheerfully, “did you no- 
tice how strong I am with Mr. Jackson? 
He relies on me. He says I manage the 
workmen with great finesse.’ 

Moran snarled again, and closed his 
ledger. Joe went on with undiminished 
enthusiasm. 

“He'll give me this bakeshop row to 
handle next. Shouldn’t wonder if the 
strike amounted to something. Hear me 
addressing the discontented masses.” 

Joe cleared a space on the desk be- 
fore him, transforming it into a speak- 
er’s desk. Then he rested his hands on 
its edges, leaned forward and addressed 
an imaginary audience in the approved 
style of the agitator, as follows: 

“My toiling brothers—I am proud to 
address this meeting of baking strikers . 
—striking bakers. Strikers, let this be 
your motto: Eight hours for pleasute, 
eight hours to eat, eight hours to sleep 
and the rest of the time for work. What 
is labor? Work. What is money? Capi- 
tal. You knead the dough. We need 
bakers to knead the dough. Therefore 
we both knead each other. What if it 
is tainted money? Get it. The more 
taint, the morte ’tis. Does more work 
mean more dough? No! More work 
means a speed attachment. Aint I 
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great, Moran? Catch it? Knead and 
need ?” 

Moran had opened one of the drawers 
of his desk and taken from it a re- 
volver, which he was regarding pen- 
sively. Joe, looking over his shoulder, 
was taken aback, but immediately re- 
covered himself. 

“Here!” he said, “what are you doing 
with. that?” 

“Nothing,” growled Moran. 

“What have you got that gun for?” 
persisted Joe. 

“Nothing—nothing, I tell you.” 

Moran put the pistol back into the 
drawer, and closed and locked it. 

Joe, secretly much disturbed, pro- 
ceeded to apply his customary treat- 
ment of semi-contemptuous, brutal 
banter. 

“You have been playing with that 
gun for years, Moran. What’s the use? 
You would never dare to use it. You 
are a milk-and-water nihilist. Why 
don’t you get a bunch of firecrackers? 
They make more noise for less money. 
What is the matter with you, ay way ?” 

Moran turned around again f rom the 
desk. 

af “% a fcgl,”’ he announced gloom- 
ily. “Thad no ainese to take this job.” 

“Well, then why did you take it?” 

“T was out of work—I wanted to help 
Jenny. Never mind what she has been 
—She is my daughter—she’s all I have 
got—and now she’s gone—I have lost 
her.” 

Two tears rolled slowly down his 
flabby cheeks. Joe was touched. He felt 
sincerely sorry, but, after the manner 
of his kind, ashamed of his “softness.” 
So he replied airily: 

“Jenny will turn up all right.” 

Despair distorted the old man’s fea- 

tures. 

* “Where will she turn up?” 
in an agony of apprehension. 
she doing now? My God!” 

Joe became impatient. 

“You've got a rotten philosophy!” he 
ejaculated. “Whatever is, is wrong. 
That’s the way you dope it out. Say, 
you'd better get busy and mail those 
jetters Mr. Jackson has signed or you'll 
lose this job you are so ashamed of.” 

Moran obediently put on his coat and 
hat, took up the pile of correspondence 


he asked 
“What is 


which Joe had meanwhile stamped with 
lightning rapidity, and walked toward ~ 
the door. Ts 

“If you meet a policeman on the way | 
to the mail box,” advised Joe to his 
retreating back, “just walk on his face, — 
It'll relieve your feelings and give the — 
cop some exercise—the damned tool of 
an oppressive capitalism. Yah!” 

He returned to his typewriting. 

Moran, however, having reached the ~ 
door, stopped, hesitated and turned 7 
back. He approached Joe’s desk, leaned “7 
over it, and looked him straight. in the 7 
eyes. The grim determination of his 7% 
face daunted Joe a little. 

“Here, you,” he said, significantly, 
“T want to know something, and I mean 
to find out. Where is Jenny?” 

Joe shifted his eyes from Moran’s 7 
face to the wall behind it, and wriggled 
uneasily in his chair. 

“Why—er—,” he stammered. 

“Answer my question,” said the other 
man, with ominous calm. 

“T don’t know, Moran.” 

“T.balieve you are lying. You know 
where she is and what she is. Mark 
my words, I will find that girl! I will 
find her, I tell you!” 

He continued to look at Joe in 
silence, with a new determination in his 
watery, wavering eyes. His flabby 
mouth was drawn in a tight line. Joe 
was startled again, but again mastered 
himself. He looked back boldly, stead- 
fastly, resolved to keep to himself what 
he knew. 

Moran’s next action startled him still 
more. The old man returned to his desk, 
took his keys out of his pocket, un- 
locked the drawer, took from it the 
revolver, and slipped it into the pocket 
of his overcoat. 

Then he turned again to Joe, gave 
him another look full of hidden mean- 
ing, nodded at him, and left the office: 
without a further word. 

Joe got up and walked up and down. 
He was now deeply disturbed, far more 
so than he would admit even to him- 
self. Born and bred in the toughest 
quarter of New York, considerably of a 
tough himself at one time, a member of 
a gang the consequences of whose 
breaking up by the police he had provi- 
dentially escaped because he had not 4 
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been criminally involved, he prided him- 
self on his bravado, but this sudden 
demonstration of firmness of some hid- 
den purpose by the flabby, vacillating, 


' mouthing Moran—weil, he did not like 


it. No man is so dangerous, he knew, 
as a coward with a gun when he 
screws up his cowardice to the sticking 
point. 

For whom was that revolver meant? 

He cast about in his mind, but could 
settle on no particular person, Moran’s 
hatreds were so all-inclusive, social and 
economic in the aggregate, rather than 
particular. 

Of course, John J. Haggleton was to 
Moran the incarnation of all the evils 
of society, including the evil whose 
victim Jenny was. But then—John J. 
was away on his yacht, for a three 
months’ cruise, and Moran could not 
reach him with a pistol across the At- 
lantic ocean at Gibraltar. 

BS There were the police, and the police 
justices on their benches, and the set- 
tlement workers, whose social superior- 
_ ity Moran detested, always talking of 
- their labors with contempt. He hated 
the Tsar of Russia, and the president 
_ of the republic. His hatreds began at 
the top, and reached down to—where 
did they stop? He seemed even to hate 
the poor around him, because they did 
- not rise and destroy society. Moran ex- 
pected others to do everything, while 
he waited for them to do it, and 
harangued about it, Joe reflected in a 
quick parenthesis. 

' But—there was the pistol, and the 
| desperate look of the man at bay in 
F Moran’s eyes. Why. had he taken it 
> from its hiding place now? 

» He did not like Jackson, who had 
given him a new start in life. He merely 
| tolerated Gentle, who advocated social 
» evolution and sternly disapproved all 
tevolutionary violence. He had begun 
to sneer at Philip and his sudden busi- 
) Ness activity. He was rude to Margaret 
_ Lawrence, who certainly was doing 
» $00d day and night in the district— 
Jenny alone he loved. 

Perhaps he hated Joe himself? Joe 
knew that he habitually and deliberately 
€xasperated the old man whenever he 

ed his idle, aimless gospel of vio- 
¢ and destruction that never pro- 
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gressed to the reconstructive stage 
which must succeed them. 

Joe thought of the pistol again. It 
might be turned against himself! He 
stopped in his walk. Moran, the butt of 
his rough humor and contempt, s_ *4en- 
ly assumed threatening proportitemls 

He remembered what he hag} aqamad 
the leader of the gang he had CEionay A 
in time say upon one occasion ¢ yay 
a man threatens you with a gun, shoot 
first, and do it quick. But if you are 
unarmed, get hold of his windpipe, and 
squeeze. No man who feels the life 
being strangled out of him ever had 
presence of mind enough left to shoot. 
Instinct tells him to tear those hands 
away from his throat—to get air, to 
breathe. He will drop his gun to do it 
before he will fire.” 

So that might have to } 2 the tic’,et! 

Joe lighted a cigaret, and reg sined 
his equanimity. After al., what © yas he 
thinking about? Such nonsei se! He 
dismissed the subject from his mind. 

“Moran is an awful bluff,” he said 
half aloud. “He’s a wind anarchist! He 
couldn’t blow up a red balloon.” 

None the less, when the outer door 
of the office was suddenly opened, he 
turned around alertly, ready to jump. 

It was Margaret Lawrence. 

“Is Mr. Ames here?” she asked in 
her pleasant, cultured voice. 

“Philip? No, ma’am. He’s down to 
the bakers’ meeting. It looks as if there 
were going to be a strike on. He’s try- 
ing to smooth things over. Mr. Jackson 
is in the private office.” 

“Thank you, but I want to see Mr. 
Ames.” 

. “He’s liable to be back any moment 
—but—er—shall I get him for you?” 

Joe already had his hat in his hand. 

“T don’t like to trouble you, Mr. Caf- 
frey.” 

Joe bowed profoundly to the lady, 
who had thus ceremoniously addressed 
him. 

“The pleasure’s mine,’ he said af- 
fectedly, “and much obliged to meet 
you.” 

Margaret nodded brightly and turned 
away. Joe threw a mock kiss at her 
back, and ran into Philip as he entered 
from the hall. 

“That’s right, Joe,” said the young 
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man gayly, “take a walk. You are not 
wanted here.” 

Joe took the hint and went out into 
the street. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE BATTLE’S ON 


Margaret turned at the noise, and 
hurried to meet her lover with a glad 
cry. 

“Phil!” 

She nestled against his chest in his 
enclosing arms. 

“You darling!” he exulted; “oh, you 
darling! You never looked so adorable 
as you do now.” 

He kissed her fondly, again and 
again. She surrendered for a moment 
to the spell of their young love, then 
pushed him from her. 

“Be very sensible, now,” she said, 
with mock seriousness, yet with unmis- 
takable determination ; “I have much to 
aay to you.’ 

“Pleasure before business just for 
once, sweetheart. Give me your left 
hand, so! Now close your eyes.” 

She obeyed with a smile. Philip took 
from his waistcoat pocket an engage- 
ment ring and slipped it on her finger. 

“Don’t open your eyes yet,” he 
warned. 

She stood, the dark lashes resting on 
her cheeks, her pretty hand out- 
stretched. Philip again took her into his 
arms, and kissed her. 

“Now look,” he commanded. 

Margaret did look at the ring, of 
course, and gave a little cry of glad 
surprise. 

“What a beautiful ring, Phil! It is 
much too nice! But—but—I just love 
it.” 

She kissed the ring, then held up her 
lips to him. 

They stood again a moment in bliss- 
ful silence in the sunshine of the 
springtime of their lives. But not for 
long. Margaret had come on a serious 
mission. Regretfully but resolutely she 
again disengaged herself, and prudent- 
ly got behind the defense of Joe’s desk. 

“Oh, Phil,” she said, pitifully, “I 
came to tell you about— You remember 
Emmy and Benny, the little children 
we sent to the hospital?” 
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“IT know dear. Their father hurt his 


hand the other day. 


“Hurt his hand! It was crushed in a 
your kneading machine, and now it has ~ 


been amputated.” 


“Phil sat down on the other side of — 
the typewriter, and said, in an offhand ~ 


e 


way: 

“That’s a pity, but it is his own fault, 
He was careless.” 

“His children were left unprovided 
for,” continued Margaret, 
him reproachfully, ‘and 
Benny is dead.” 

Philip looked concerned. 

“T am sincerely sorry to hear it,” he 
began, but just then the telephone bell 
sounded and he ran to the instrument. 

Margaret saw with a pang that little 
Benny and his maimed father were im- 
mediately forgotten. This was business! 
Her lip curled a little disdainfully, then 
her heart sank, as she listened to her 
lover’s side of the brisk conversation 
over the ‘phone: 

‘“Hello!—The Wisconsin flour, mills? 
—Yes, this is the East Side Associated 
Bakeshops—What’s that?—Oh, that’s 
all right, we have the strike pretty well 
irr hand—No, no, Mr. Williams, we are 
taking fifty carloads a week now, and 
there’s a Minneapolis concern that will 
do better by us—Yes, that’s right, that’s 
what we ask, 20 per cent off—I didn’t 
catch what you said—Yes, I know that 
we are making money, that’s what we 


looking at 7 
now—little 7 


are here for—Oh, no, it’s twenty off, or 


nothing doing—All right ?—Good-by.” 


He hung up the receiver, and turned 4 


back to Margaret. 

“Excuse me, dear,’ he said, “‘but busi- 
ness is business. What were you say- 
ing ?” 

“Oh, Phil, don’t you see what is 
happening? Don’t you feel the change 
that is coming over you?” 


“T don’t understand you, dearest.” 


“No, because you are blind. You are © 


under the spell of Mr. Jackson. You 
say that the whole east side is benefiting — 
by this money-making scheme. * * * 


a 


Is that poor man who lost his hand j 


benefiting? And his lonely little girl? 
And the bakers who are thrown out of | 
work? Are they benefiting ?” 


“We must think of the greatest goad : 


of the greatest number.” 
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“Mr. Jackson does not. He thinks 
only of his own selfish interest.” 

“That is not kind, Margaret. I know 
more than you do. Mr. Jackson came 
down here at a great sacrifice. He’s 
actually living in a tenement.” 

Margaret was on the point of an- 
swering that she knew Jackson’s real 
name and identity, but caught herself 
in time. She accepted Philip’s state- 
ment without comment, and rejoined: 

‘He came down here at a great sacri- 
fice, you say? Why? Did he need this 
bakeshop money? No! Then why did 
he do it?” 

Philip was ready with his answer: 

“He wished to study tenement con- 
ditions.” But, even so, Margaret’s 
question had awakened a doubt. She 
saw it, and pushed home her advantage. 

“Has Mr. Jackson studied tenement 
conditions?” she asked scornfully. “Do 
you see any tenement conditions here? 
You know that wasn’t the reason, don’t 
you, Phil?” 

“Well—perhaps it wasn’t.” 

Margaret returned to the personal 
phase of her problem: 

“Phil, have you not noticed that I 
have been worried and unhappy lately ?” 

“Yes, I have, dear. What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“It is because I have seen you be- 
come entirely absorbed in business 
schemes and money making—nothing 
but plans for making more money. Phil, 
you are forgetting your beautiful 
ideals !” 

The young man looked at her in 
wonder. Gradually the truth of what 
she had just said dawned upon him. 
Yes, he was forgetting his beautiful 
ideals, his high altruistic purpose. 

“It’s true,” he said at last, thought- 
fully. “Mr. Jackson has had an influ- 
ence ovet me. I am different from what 
I was before he came. It is as if he 
had waked up something in me that I 
did not know was there.” 

“Oh, Phil!’ cried Margaret in dis- 
may. 

“T have forgotten my ideals, yes,” 
continued Philip, reasoning out his own 
case, “but I have not forgotten them, 
indéed, I haven’t. Only, T have come 
to seéé that money is needed fo carry 
them out. Money is needed to help the 
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poor, and money is needed to make you 
happy !” 
“T don’t want money.” 

“Well, I do.” He spoke with decision. 
“And I am going to have it. And that 
means an active business life for me.” 

“You will give up diving?” 

“Diving is no career. There is no 
future m it. It wears a man out before 
his time. Look at Gentle!” 

Margaret was astonished and hurt. 
She had believed that she knew his 
every thought, all his hopes, his aspira- 
tions, his plans in life—and now? 

“You have decided all this without 
telling me?” she asked. 

“T am telling you now, dear. We can 
talk it over together.” 

“My poor, poor boy!” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because—” 

Margaret again caught herself in 
time. No, she must not speak to him too 
plainly of this change in his character, 
which she believed to be a deterioration 
—not yet, at least. 

She reverted to the immediate pur- 
pose of her coming. 

“Phil,” she said, “there’s something 
that must be done at once before we 
settle this. I promised Emmy that I 
would see about little Benny’s funeral 
—will you come with me?” 

She rose and held out her hand 
pleadingly. 

Phil, too, got up, but hesitated. 

“Why—er—I don’t see how I can,” 
he replied. 

“Tt’s such a pitiful case, Phil.” 

“Tll gladly give money—” 

“Money!” she burst out. “It’s all 
money now! You have always said that 
the only way to help the poor was to 
love them!” 

“Yes, yes.” His voice was impatient. 
“But, you see, there’s that bakers’ 


strike. I may be called up on the "phone — 


at any moment. I must stay here. 
Serious interests are at stake.” 

Margaret grew indignant. 

“I hate your serious interésts,” she 
cried, “and your bakeshops, and’ all of 
it.” Her voice became pleading again, 
as she concluded: 

“Phil, dear Phil, leave this business 
scheming! Give it up for my sake, for 
your own!” 
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“I will do everything I can to please 
you, Margaret. I will work for you, I 
will protect you, love you, but, dearest, 
it is the man who must decide business 
matters, and—I have decided this.” 

“You have decided this,” repeated 
the woman, wistfully. 

There was sorrow in her eyes, and 
pity. But suddenly she reached a de- 
termination. 

“Yes, Phil,” she said. “You have de- 
cided, and—you have decided far more 
than you know.” 

She crossed the room quickly, ap- 
proaching Jackson’s private office. Philip 
followed her. 

“Wait,” he said, in astonishment, 
“What are you going to do?” 

“T am going to call Mr. Haggleton.” 

“You know who he is?’ 

“Ves,” 

She knocked at the door, opened it in 
answer to the call from within, and 
said : 

“Will you come out here a moment, 
Mr. Haggleton? You, too, Mr. Gentle, 
please ?” 

“But they have nothing to do with 
this,” objected Philip. 

“They have everything to do with it. 
I told you that you had decided more 
than you knew.” 

Haggleton and Gentle emerged from 
the inner office, and stood near its en- 
trance, an inquiry on their faces. Both 
had an inkling of what was coming— 
the precipitation of a crisis, perhaps— 
certainly a declaration of open war. 

Margaret stepped between Haggle- 
ton and Philip, looking from one to the 
other. 

“Phil,” she said in a ringing voice,— 
“for the last time, choose between him 
and me!” 

Gentle moved aside, as if to leave a 
clear field to the principals in this mo- 
mentious matter. An idea struck him. 

“The battle is on,” he announced, 
half aloud. 

“What battle, Gentle?” asked Philip, 
but it was Margaret who answered him. 

“The battie for you, Philip—the battle 
between your better self and your baser 
nature! I want you to speak out, Phil, 
right from your soul, and say what you 
think of—Mr. Haggleton’s life.” 

“T don’t understand.” Philip was puz- 
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zled, and a little impatient. “What has 
Mr. Haggleton’s life to do with us?” 

“More than you dream of, Phil!” Her 
voice was patient. “Trust me,” she con- 
tinued with great seriousness. “Do what 
I say, if you love me. Tell Mr. Haggle- 
ton whether you approve of him, or not.” 

“T like him.” 

“But what do you think of his business 
methods ?”” ; 

Philip’s answer was unwilling, but 
frank: 

“If you put it that way,” he said, “why 
—TI don’t.” 

“Ah Mg 

Margaret’s cry sounded glad. This was 
the old Philip, the Philip she loved! 

Haggleton stepped forward, sat down 
at his desk, looked up at the young man, 
and asked tranquilly : 

“What is it you do not approve of in 
my business methods.?” 

“You know what, Mr. Haggleton. 
Every schoolboy knows. It’s the old 
thing—monopoly and bribery, and re- 
bates—why go into it all again?” 

“Go on!” commanded Margaret. 

Philip obeyed. 

“You know very well, Mr. Haggle- 
ton,” he continued, “that you and a doz- 
en other men practically own this repub- 
lic.” 

“That’s true,” asserted Gentle. 

“No, it isn’t,” decided Haggleton with 
authority. 

“Don’t you control prices?” asked 
Philip. “Don’t you force people to pay 
what you like for public necessities ?” 

Haggleton did not rise. He barely 
moved, but he took command of the dis- 
cussion right there none the less. They 
all three turned to him with eager at- 
tention as he began: 

“Listen to me. No big work has ever 
been done in this world without leaders, 
and when a man delivers the goods he’s 
entitled to the reward. Well, we have 
delivered the goods in this country.” 

He paused a moment, looking from 
one to the other, with dignity and the 
pride of great achievement. Then, fixing 
his eyes on Philip, he resumed: 

“Go over:to Europe, and ask what 
they think of the United States? They'll 
tell you that it’s the greatest nation on 
earth—and it is. Why is it? Because the 
men you call robbers and grafters have 












































organized things—railroads, industries, 
banks, everything.” 

“You have organized things for your- 
selves,” interposed Gentle, “and you 
have broken the law.” 

“You haven’t been honest,’ added 
Margaret. 

“Honest?” Haggleton smiled grimly. 
“T will tell you what we have done,” he 
went on. “We have kept to the standard 
of average honesty of this country, and 
no man can succeed in business who 
keeps above it. The faults of America’s 
industrial leaders are the faults of the 
American people.” 

“No!” shouted Gentle. 

“Yes!” affirmed Haggleton. “You at- 
tack us and blackguard us, but you 
know in your hearts that you'd do ex- 
actly what we do if you had the chance. 
You know we are precisely as honest as 
the average American citizen. If we 
weren't, we would be in jail!” 

Haggleton was leaning back in his 
chair in an easy attitude, his hands in 
his trousers pockets. He had still more 
to say. He would answer them point to 
point: 

“You say we break the law, Mr. Gen- 
tle. Well, we do, but who doesn’t? Give 
the average American citizen an automo- 
bile, and watch him break the speed law. 
Let a policeman stop him, and see the 
flash of a ten-dollar bill! That’s brib- 
ery. 

“Watch the average American woman 
back from Paris with a lot of new 
dresses. Does she smuggle them in? 
Well, watch her! 

“I tell you, the only: law anybody re- 
spects is custom. What does the average 
American citizen do when he wants a 
drink in a prohibition state? He breaks 
the law and gets the drink. And the 
average American woman, when she 
tells the conductor how old her little boy 
is? She’s a good mother, and all that, 
but she’d let Jimmie ride on a half-fare 
ticket until he had whiskers, if she 
could !’” 

Haggleton rose. He was reaching the 
end of his argument, and approaching 
its direct personal application, the real 
point toward which he had been work- 
ing. 

“When it comes to business,” he 
summed up, “the average American citi- 
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zen does, in a small way, exactly what 
we do in a big way. Give him a chance 
to crush a rival, and see how quick he'll 
take it!” 

He turned suddenly full on Philip, 
and shot out his finger at him. 

“What have you been doing to those 
_— bakers ?” he asked peremptor- 
ily. 

Philip was taken aback. It was true, 
he had advocated a short shift for those 
fools, who could not see their own inter- 
ests as he saw them, and had put the 
measure in operation with considerable 
success. 

“Why,” he stammered, “I—” 

“You have done in a small way what 
I have done in a big way,” said Haggle- 
ton for him. “There you are, you had 
to. I am not reproaching you, I am not, 
calling your attention to your inconsist- 
ency—I.am stating facts, hard, incon- 
trovertible facts. And remember this, 
you reformers, the way to improve 
things is not to attack and declaim and 
stir up class hatred, but to raise the 
standard of honesty of the American 
people!” 

“Do you believe that, Philip?” asked 
Margaret. 

“There’s a lot in what he says.” The 
young man was pondering over what he 
had heard. 

Gentle brought the conversation back 
to its immediate, personal bearing. 

“All that is not to the point,” he as- 
serted. “Would you do as Mr. Haggle- 
ton has done?” 

“Certainly not.” Philip’s answer came 
promptly. “I wont lead that kind of 
life.” 

“But you say that you are going into 
business,” argued Margaret. 

“Yes—but I am not going to be a . 
railroad president or a trust magnate.” 

The situation was growing tense. 
Margaret and Gentle looked at Philip, 
ignorant of his true future, and called 
upon, in his ignorance, to answer this 
momentous question regarding it. 

Haggleton kept himself well in hand. 

“Suppose you were called upon to be 
the head of a great railroad or a trust?” 
asked Gentle. ; 

“That’s foolish!” 

“No, Phil, it’s not foolish.” Margaret 
spoke up. “Suppose—suppose you were 
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_—in Mr. Haggleton’s place, what would 
you do? Think, dear, before you an- 
swer. What would you do?” 

Haggleton judged the moment ripe. 

“If you had important interests in 
trust, Philip,’ he asked, in his usual 
clear, incisive way, “would you protect 
them or would you sacrifice them?” 

The answer came without a moment’s 
hesitation : 

“T would protect them.” 

“Would you be dishonest ?” persisted 
Gentle. 

Haggleton again reshaped the ques- 
tion from his own point of view: 

“Would you cripple your business by 
refusing to allow practices sanctioned 
by custom?” 

“Dishonest practices,’ Margaret put 
in swiftly—“would you, Phil?” 

But Philip was bewildered now. The 
theories instilled in him from childhood 
pulled one way; the common sense of 
Haggleton, backed up by his own brief 
insight into business, pointed the other. 

“TI—I don’t know,” he stammered. 
“Tt isn’t fair to ask such questions.” 

Margaret made a despairing gesture. 

“My poor boy!” she said. 

Then, turning to Gentle, she de- 
clared: 

“T am not going to be silent any 
longer.” 

Gentle made as if to restrain Mar- 
garet, but Haggleton nodded. He was 
ready for the disclosure and its conse- 
quences. If he had not yet won, he 
certainly had dislodged the enemy from 
their positions. It was he who had won 
ground, they who had lost. 

Margaret’s words puzzled Philip. 

“You are not going to be silent any 
longer, Margaret?” he asked. “Silent 
about what?” 

“I am going to do the last thing I 
can to prove my love for you, Philip. 
I am going to see to it that you know 
the truth; then I am going back to my 
work.” 

“You are not going to marry me?” 

“No, dear, I cannot.” 

“But why? What’s the matter? There 
is some mystery here! What is it?” 

He glanced at Gentle, who silently 
shook his head, at Haggleton, and, fol- 
lowing the direction of his eyes, at 
Margaret, 
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“Tell me!” he pleaded, “what is it?” 

She waited one brief moment, as if 
hesitating. Then she took a step for- 
ward, looked at him steadily, and said: 

“Philip, Mr. Haggleton is. your 
father.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
MORAN FINDS HIS MAN 


“Philip,” Margaret had said, “Mr. 
Haggleton is your father.” 

The young man started violently. 

His father! 

This, then, was the mystery of his 
parentage, which Gentle had known so 
long. But Margaret, how did she know? 

He looked at the two men, standing 
motionless, hardly breathing, watching 
him with a painful tension. As his eyes 
met Margaret’s she nodded and re- 
peated her words. 

But then—was it true? Neither Gen- 
tle nor Haggleton had volunteered to 
affirm the statement. 

A doubt came to him, and with it a 
sudden question. 

“My name is Philip Ames, is it not?” 
he asked Gentle. 

The old diver gravely answered him: 

“Your name is Philip Haggleton.” 

So it was true. 

Suddenly he began to see clear. Much 
that had puzzled him was explained, 
though as much’ again remained ob- 
scure. On one point he felt enlightened 
beyond need of further explanation: the 
sympathy he had felt for Haggleton 
from the first, the good qualities he had 
discovered in this most hated of all the 
capitalists of the day, the readiness with 
which he had come to understand his 
point of view, and to accept it in part— 
all this was the call of the blood. Ah, 
yes, he was his father’s son. 

He was recalled to the present by 
Margaret’s voice. 

“Now you understand,” she was say- 
ing. 

He pondered this, the light penetrat- 
ing ever farther into his mind, and 
clearing up its confusion. 

“So that’s why you are leaving me, 
Margaret?” he asked—‘“that’s why you 
will not marry me?” 

He was in love, deeply in love. Of all 
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the future thus suddenly opened up be- 
fore him, dazzling in its brilliancy, 
tempting beyond words, a future of un- 
told wealth, of boundless opportunity, 
of a seat among the rulers of the mod- 
ern world, this aspect presented itself 
first to him, and this alone. 

He did not stop to realize what he 
gained, he only appreciated what he 
would lose! 

Margaret would not marry him! She 
would pass out of his life, resolutely, 
disdainingly ! 

He turned to his father. 

“What reason had you,” he asked 
sternly, “for not telling me that I am 
your son?” 

The answer was gently spoken. 

“Because, Philip, I wanted you to 
know the as a man before you knew me 
as a father.” 

Margaret interposed. She would see 
to it that no more misrepresentations 
wefe made, no more evasions practiced. 

“Was that your only reason, Mr. 
Haggleton ?” she asked severely. “Didn’t 
something happen in your first talk with 
Mr. Gentle?” 

Philip, all his senses now acute, 
afixious to probe to the bottom of this 
mystery, acted upon her suggestion. 

“Did something happen, Gentle?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, Philip, something happened.” 

Gentle spoke gravely, and unvwill- 
ingly. 

Margaret’s mind reverted to the hints 
Gentle had given her when, at Philip’s 
tequest, he had told her something of 
the mystery of her lover’s parentage. 
To be sure, he had said that the fault 
had been the father’s, not the mother’s. 

“T see!” she exclaimed, suddenly en- 
lightened, “some wrong has been done!” 

She looked expectantly at Gentle, her 
ally thus far in her attempts to coun- 
teract Haggleton’s influence, but he 
evaded her eyes, and continued to look 
at Philip, with ever growing gravity. 

“Some wrong has been done, and Mr. 
Gentle knows it,” persisted Margaret, 
roused to a higher pitch by his defec- 
tion. 

_ “Whatever wrong there was,” said 
the old diver impressively, “will be 
atoned for nobly. Your father, Philip, 
will put aside ten million dollars for a 
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splendid campaign against poverty.” 

“So that’s how he managed you, Mr. 
Gentle!” cried Margaret, contempt in 
her voice and tears of defeat in her 
eyes. Turning upon the millionaire, she 
said with biting irony: 

“You are a master of men, Mr. Hag- 
gleton! You find the weak point in each 
man, and use it. But you must learn a 
little more about women. You have shut 
Mr. Gentle’s lips, but you sha’n’t shut 
mine! My name is Margaret. His 
mother’s name, and the spirit of the 
wife you could not manage are here in 
the girl you cannot manage.” 

Gentle interfered. The tolerant dig- 
nity of the wisdom that comes with 
years was in his voice as he protested: 

“Margaret, it is the attribute of youth 
to be severe. I have not sold my silence. 
This money is for the poor—not a penny 
of it is for me.” 

He dismissed all further thought of 
himself as he addressed the young man: 

“Philip,” he said appealingly, “you 
know my life. You trust me?” 

“Yes.” The answer came without hes- 
itation or reservation. 

“Well, then, I tell you that I have 
done what your mother would have 
wished.” 

But Margaret would not give up the 
fight for the possession of her lover, 
the very life of her love, thus easily. 

“That is not for you to decide, Mr. 
Gentle!” she cried. “The question now 
is, Have you evidence of the wrong 
committed by Mr. Haggleton?” 

The millionaire, who had stood by, 
biding his time, now again took the 
management of the discussion into his 
masterful hands. 

“One moment,” he said, in that crisp, 
penetrating voice of his, which com- 
manded attention. The other three 
turned to him, as he had known they 
would, and waited for what he had to 
say. 

“Philip,” he went on, “you have said 
that you did not want to judge any man. 
Now listen well: Can you understand a 
man doing something under sudden 
temptation that he regrets afterward?” 

“Yes, I can.” 

“Can you understand that there might 
be some one whont this man loved very 
much; who would suffer pain, needless 
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pain, if told what he had done? Can 
you understand that ?” 

“Yes,” said Philip once more, glanc- 
ing at Margaret, “I can.” 

“That’s not the case,” interrupted the 
. girl. “This is it: Your mother deprived 
you of your name and birthright. That 
Was a monstrous crime unless she had 
justification. You can understand that?” 

The young man nodded in silent per- 
turbation. 

“You are right, Miss Lawrence,” ad- 
mitted Gentle, suddenly convinced. 

“For his mother’s sake,” he contin- 
ued, turning to Haggleton, “I’m sorry 
—but—Here, Philip.” 

He drew from his pocket the incrimi- 
nating document, in its envelope, and 
handed it to the young man, who took 
it hesitatingly, uncertain of his course 
of action. 

“Is this something I ought to read?” 
he asked of his old friend. 

“In my opinion, no. That’s why I 
have kept it from you. But if you in- 
sist—” 

“TI don’t insist,” said Philip, hesitat- 
ingly, the unopened envelope still in his 
hand. 

Haggleton was waiting, watching 
breathlessly. The die had been cast. 
Again he was biding his time. 

Philip made a movement as if to re- 
turn the envelope to Gentle, who refused 
to take it with a gesture. 

“Think of your mother, Philip,” im- 
plored Margaret. 

Haggleton saw on the young man’s 
face that he had won, even before the 
words were spoken. ; 

“My mother is dead,” said Philip soft- 
ly, “I have a right to think a little of 
my father.” 

“Philip!” Margaret’s voice was re- 
proachful. Haggleton still maintained 
his watchful silence. 

“You know I love you, Margaret,” 
his son went on, with wistful tenderness. 
“Whatever you do, wherever you go, I 
shall always love you—always. I love 
Gentle, too. He has been a father to me 
—I trust him. He knows the secret of 
this paper—you don’t. He can judge, 
and”—with a sudden rush of appeal— 
“let me do with my duty, dear, as I feel 
it! I must!” _ 

He went over to the stove, threw the 
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envelope and its secret into the glowing 
coals, and decided solemnly: : 

“We will end this here.” 

He watched the flames licking around 
the edges of the paper, singeing them, © 
and gradually beginning their work of © 
destruction. The others watched them, 

The flames died down, leaving an ob- 
long of black ashes, curling at the cor- © 
ners, rapidly turning to a whitish gray, 

Philip lifted his eyes. Margaret’s met 
them, full of cold determination. a 

“I have tried to save you, Philip,” she © 
said sadly, “and I have failed. I am 
going !” a 

She moved toward the door, but Hag- | 


gleton’s voice stopped her. He had been ™ 


biding his time, watching for his oppor- 
tunity, and it had come. He would de- | 
liver the master-stroke that would rivet 7 
Philip to him forever, or— No, there ~ 
was no alternative. 

“Do not go yet, Miss Lawrence,” he 
was saying. “You started this trouble, 
now you will see it through.” 

He stopped a moment, and again, as a 
moment before, the others looked toward 
him expectant of what was to follow. 3 

“It is all very well to bury that state- — 7 
ment,” he went on, with great delibera- 7 
tion, “but you cannot bury the memory ~ 
of it, Philip. It would always come be- | 
tween you and me—always.” 4 

Again he paused. 

“T am going to tell you what was in 
that paper,” and this time he sounded 
the note of ultimate decision that many 
an opponent of his had heeded. The 
words that followed came one by one, 
low but clear-cut in utterance: 

“Tt was an order I wrote over my 
own signature that an opposition oil re- 
finery should be destroyed.” 

Philip shrank back. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, “it is a 
crime! Ah! That is why my-mother left 
you!” : 
moved toward Margaret at the closed 
door. Haggleton pretended not to see 
the movement and its meaning, but con- 
tinued in a dispassionate, cool, business- 
like voice, in which there was neither 
apology nor pleading. : 

“We were desperate; our whole bust- 
ness future depended on our getting 
control of the field—we had to remove | 





He buried his face in his hands, and a 











that opposition. We tried to buy them 
out, we made them generous offers, but 
that stubborn fool Lawrence—” 

Margaret rushed forward. 

“Stop!” she cried, “you are speaking 
of my father!” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Haggleton 
simply. 

The words of his beloved had torn 
down the last veil that hung between 
Philip’s eyes and the secret. His mother 
—the crime—Margaret! Ah, yes, retri- 
bution, and the sins of the fathers! 

He staggered a little, groping blindly 
for support. The dream castles of his 
future lay at his feet in ruins. It was 
all finished now, for whether he accept- 
3 ed his father’s millions or refused them, 
© he would still be his father’s son, and 
» Margaret her father’s daughter, that 

crime ever lifting its head between them 
and keeping them apart. 

“Her father,” he moaned, “and I am 
this man’s son.” 

Haggleton decided swiftly that he 
' must destroy this mood. 
e. “There is no use making this out 
worse than it is,” he said, coldly. “I 
7 = am sorry for what I did. I will do what- 
ever you think is right in the matter.” 
“ “Whatever I think is right?” asked 
— Philip in surprise. He thought a mo- 
2 simment deeply, then asked: 
. @& “How much were you worth when 
“#~—C ou’ committed this crime—a million— 
» 6-half a million?” 























a a “Possibly. But what is your idea in 
“@ = asking me that?” 
;. @ “T thought,” replied Philip reflective- 


ly, “that we might consider some part of 

your fortune as honestly earned, and 
“a give back the rest.” 
. = “To whom?” There was bewilder- 
-# ment in Haggleton’s voice. 
- @ “To those who earned it—the people.” 
“Have you any idea how rich I am?” 
Philip interrupted him, hardly heed- 
ing him. His voice was hard now: 
“You are to keep half a million. The 
rest you will give back.” 
- Haggleton’s anger flamed up. 

“Do you think that I will do such a 
razy thing?” he shouted. 

Philip remained unmoved. In the 

Same level, commanding veice he con- 

_ tinued : 

“IT am not setting myself up as your 
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judge, but I can dispose of my life, and 
decide about my conduct. And I tell you 
that I will not be known as the con- 
senting son of a man whose riches have 
come from a crime. You can keep all 
your fortune; you need not give back a 
penny of it, but you cannot have me un- 
der the same roof with you!” 

Haggleton stood speechless for a mo- 
ment. And so it was defeat at the very 
moment when he expected victory! His 
wife, Gentle and Margaret had won the 
day. 

Rage shook him, and for once he gave 
it free rein. Why curb it since his son 
had disappointed him? 

“T thought you a son to be proud of!” 
he shouted. “I have worked hard to 
gain your confidence and affection, but 
you are a prig and a fool! I came down 
here and lived with you, I was ready to 
learn from you, and all that you have 
taught me is that you are just as igno- 
rant and selfish as all reformers!” 

“Tgnorant?” Philip was offended. 

“Selfish?” Margaret was indignant. 

The millionaire turned to her. 

“Tf you were not selfish,” he said with 
ominous calm, “you would follow that 
boy through anything—through weak- 
ness, through wickedness. You would 
stick to him and help him no matter who 
his father was—the worse the father, 
the closer you would stick to the son,” 

He paused a moment, glaring at her. 

“But you are a reformer,” he went 
on, with infinite scorn. “So you quit him 
at the first trouble. He is tempted by 
money, and you clear your skirts of him 
as my wife did of me! He can go to the 
devil, if he likes. God, girl! if that’s the 
way the saints love, give me the sin- 
ners !” 

“Don’t speak to her like that,” com- 
manded Philip. 

“No? Very well, then, I will speak to 
you. You have had the greatest oppor- 
tunity a foolish dreamer ever wasted. 
Go tell your starving tenement friends 
that John J. Haggleton offered them ten 
million dollars, and you refused it!” 

He looked around the room, took up 
his hat, and concluded, with a dry laugh 
in his throat: 

“And this is the end of the experi- 
ment!” 

A change came over him. He had soft- 
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ened in looks and bearing and manners 
under the influence of the experiment 
and the hope of its reward. Now he sud- 
denly became the cold, imperious money 
king again. He did not look at them as 
he stepped toward the door with the in- 
solence of long supremacy. 

His hand was on the knob, when it 
was flung open from without. 

Moran, half drunk, insane with rage 
and grief, rushed in, dragging behind 
him his daughter, her cheeks rouged, in 
the cheap finery of the class to which 
she had returned. 

“Now then!” he thundered, “you 
wait! | found her in a Bowery dive! 
There is more of your devil’s work, 
Jackson !” 

“My work?” 

Haggleton spoke distantly, from the 
top of the social ladder to the bottom. 

His tone infuriated Moran still more. 

“Yes, your work,” he insisted threat- 
eningly, “the harvest of your rotten ten- 
ements, your bakeshop trusts! It’s your 
robber system that crushes men and 
ruins women—the Haggleton system!” 

“You’re crazy!’ The same tone of 
cool contempt, of immeasurable dis- 
tance. 

“Who made me crazy?” bellowed Mo- 
ran, now beyond all control. “John 
Haggleton did! He ruined my little 
business in the West, he killed my wife 
in this foul tenement of his! By God! 
If I had him here, I—I would show 
him!” 

Haggleton turned full upon him, glar- 
ing. 
“Well, show me,” he challenged. “I 
am Haggleton!”’ 

Moran’s hand dove with lightning 
quickness into his pocket. 

“Father, look out! Oh!” The warning 
cries came from Jenny, from Philip, 
from Margaret, but before Gentle, who 
stood nearest the half-insane man, 
could grasp him the pistol flashed, was 
leveled, and— 

“Philip! My son!” cried Haggleton, 
for the young man had flung himself be- 
fore his father and received the bullet 
in his chest. 

““My son!” cried Haggleton again, 
catching him in his arms, and lowering 
him to the ground. None heeded Moran, 
whom Gentile had disarmed, and who 
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was cowering against the wall. The old 
diver, Jenny and Margaret crowded 


around the father on his knees over the © 


prostrate form of his son. 

Haggelton looked-up at them. 

“This is your gratitude,” he said pa- 
thetically to Gentle. “He risked his life 
for me”—there was triumph in the voice 
that addressed Margaret. 

And, rising, he exulted: a 

“I told you that nothing could keep 7 
us apart: It is the call of the blood! 7 
Now he is mine, mine! I am going to 
take him home!” 

His voice broke as he added: 

“My boy! My boy! My little boy!” 

He stooped down and kissed the fore- 
head of his unconscious child. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MARGARET UNVANQUISHED 


There followed weeks of pain and 
anxiety in the great Haggleton mansion 
in Fifth Avenue. By wonderful efforts 
of Grimes and a corps of secretaries the 
truth was kept from the newspapers, 


that is, the truth about the shooting and a 
about Haggleton’s sojourn in a tene- | 


ment; but there was no hiding the facts 
themselves. The one supreme fact, that 
a long-lost son of this multi-millionaire 
had somehow been restored to his father, 
was not hid at all; on the contrary, by 
Haggleton’s orders the widest publicity 
was given to it. 

As a result there was much specula- 
tion and sensational hinting at mysteries 
within mysteries touching Philip Ames, 
this young diver, now announced to the 
social and financial world as Philip Hag- 
gleton, sole heir to the greatest fortune 
in America, at present tossing on his 
bed of fever, hanging between life and 
death, yet gaining slowly, so the doctors 
said; all this because some one, some- 
where, had sent a bullet into his side, 
not many inches below the heart. 
Whence came the bullet and why were 
subjects of eager and unsatisfied specu- 
lation for many days. 

Meantime, Philip was passing through 
a moral as well as_a physical crisis. In 
his weakness and suffering, in the long 
restless nights when his mind wander 
in incoherent mutterings, in his days 

















increasing strength and courage, in 

every moment of wakefulness or half 
wakefulness, there was present before 
him, vaguely or distinctly, this one 
thought, that a sudden and tremendous 
responsibility had been placed upon him. 
He was no longer an obscure workman, 
but a prince of the earth, the son of 
John J. Haggleton, the only son! Noth- 
ing could change this truth, nothing, 
_and its import upon his life and other 
lives was so urgent and compelling that 
—well, what should he do about it? 
What course should he decide upon? 
Here were dreams of his eager youth in 
the way of amazing realization. 

And this stern, worldly man, dreaded 
by thousands, envied by millions, this 
great lord of task masters in whose 
hands lay all power over toiling multi- 
tudes, here he was, this richest man in 
America, Philip’s own father, ready and 
eager to please him with untold bene- 
factions ; to do good instead of evil, to 
make amends for—for the past, as he 
had vowed in tender, broken words at 
that tortured bedside, while he waited 
and hoped, and possibly prayed (if Hag- 
gleton could pray), that his son’s life 
might be spared him. 

He would tear down Lung Block, or 
rather Philip himself could do it in ac- 
~ cordance with the most advanced ideas 
of service to the poor. And he would 
‘put aside several millions for immedi- 
ate steps toward solving that problem, 
and several millions more for miscel- 
laneous charities in which his son mig“tt 
be interested. In short, Philip would 
have at least ten millions at his disposal 
in the campaign of practical reform that 
he wished to enter upon. Ten million 
dollars ! 

Margaret, who had accompanied 
Philip from Moran’s rooms to Haggle- 
ton’s mansion, and had nursed him 
with a sort of passionate intensity, be- 
came the confidante of his plans and his 
perplexities in the days of his conva- 
lescence. True to her professional train- 
ing, she did not disturb her patient by 
contradiction, but—she managed to 
maintain a certain reserve in their talks, 
which always associated her intimately 
with his plans for the future. 

Philip assumed that the catastrophe 
had wiped out the past, that the obstacle 
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which had risen between them had been 
leveled by it, that Margaret was to be- 
come his wife after all, and his father’s 
daughter—that she had forgiven, if not 
forgotten, that the offering of atone- 
ment made to his mother’s memory 
would be allowed to burn on her father’s 
altar as well. 

Her evasive answers when he spoke of 
their coming marriage worried him a lit- 
tle, but her professional answer, that for 
the present his mind must be set first 
of all upon his recovery, reassured him 
in a measure. She was but repeating 
what the eminent physicians who sur- 
rounded the bed of this crown prince of 
wealth told him daily. She assured him 
frankly and truthfully that she still 
loved him, but here her assurances 
stopped. The time to tell him the full 
truth would not come until he left his 
bed, and her task as his nurse was 
ended. 

Her mind was fully made up. No, 
she could not bring herself to marry the 
son of a man who had destroyed, and, 
in a way, disgraced her father. With 
all the force of her soul she hated the 
name of Haggleton and she could not 
bring herself to bear it. 

She loved Philip, loved him in spite 
of this hateful relationship; she would 
have married him joyfully as Philip 
Ames, a man of the people, she would 
have married him in poverty, in obscut- 
ity, in sickness, in anything except his 
present state—that was the only thing 
she could not and would not share with 
him. 

It was saa for both of them, terribly 
sad, but she had tortured her mind to 
find some issue from the difficulty, and 
could find none. So there was nothing 
more to say; she could not marry him. 
Yes, it was God bless you, and good- 
by, for she no longer dreamed of win- 
ning him away from his new allegiance. 
That battle had been lost! 

Her relations with the old millionaire 
were peculiar and difficult. He tactfully 
evaded her and spoke to her as little as 
possible. He knew that his presence 
must be disagreeable to her, that it 
evoked the bitterest memories of her 
life, and yet it was unavoidable that 
time and again they should stand. side 
by side watching over the patient. 
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in moments when the fever rose and his 
chances of recovery seemed doubtful. 

It was then that they listened to- 
gether to his delirious mutterings, in 
which his love for her, his admiration 
and affection for her, his reverence for 
his' mother’s memory, his perplexity 
over the wrong committed, were inter- 
mingled and confused. 

They shared each other’s anxiety, 
there grew up between them the bond 
of hopes and fears, until, discipline her- 
self as she would, Margaret could not 
keep herself from feeling a profound 
sympathy for this man of iron as she 
came to understand the softer, the bet- 
ter side of his nature, parched by long 
years of loneliness, now pouring forth a 
rushing stream of unselfish, generous 
love in the possession of its natural 
object—his son! 

She began to like him, to admire the 
unvarying readiness of resource, the 
determination and efficiency that always 
were at his service in the sickroom, as 
they had been in the marts of men and 
in Moran’s tenement. 

Often, too, she was present, at Phil- 
ips urgent request, at the talks be- 
tween father and son concerning the 
son’s plans for his benefactions to the 
poor. Then she could not withhold her 
admiration from the master mind that 
‘had probed so deeply and seen so clear- 
ly in so short a time. Haggleton’s organ- 
izing genius here shone forth. 

It demonstrated to her the practical 
superiority of the economical philan- 
thropy of brain over the sentimental 
aspirations of the heart. She learned to 
rely on Haggleton’s judgment ; his ideas 
on the subject imperceptibly but steadily 
reformed hers. 

Haggleton was fighting his final bat- 
tle. He had conquered Philip, Gentle, 
Joe Caffrey, Jenny—Moran, even, re- 
pentant in his cell awaiting trial. Now 
he was seeking to conquer Margaret, 
and, as in all these other conquests, not 
for himself, but for his son. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MARGARET UNVANQUISHED 


But Margaret steeled her heart. Her 
resolution remained wunshaken, even 
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though it was no longer the stronget” 
impulse of her divided feelings, but the 
result of an effort of the will. 

Gentle had long since surrendered to ~ 
the enemy, gone over to his camp, bag 
and baggage, his almoner already, mar- 
veling every day at the way Haggleton 
had of making every one of his prelim- 
inary gifts to the poor yield its hundred 
per cent of benefit. 

Jenny had been provided for. Haggle. ~ 
ton had seen to this, too. The girl must 


work out her own salvation, but, un- 7 


known to her, the roughness of the path | 
had been smoothed sufficiently to make “| 
the rocks stepping stones, not points of ~ 
disaster. 

And the bakery trust flourished. It 
was selling better bread and cheaper 
bread to the whole East Side. Joe Caf- 
frey had found himself there. He now 
was in temporary charge of the offices 
in Moran’s transformed rooms. “If you 
want to make a lazy man hustle give 
him a job bossing somebody else,” Hag- 
gleton had said laughingly to Gentle. 

Thus three weeks passed, weeks of 
diminishing anxiety. Philip had been | 
declared out of danger, and was to make & 
his first appearance at the dinner table ~ 
that night. Margaret’s service as a nurse 
had come to an end. She must announce 
her final decision to‘Philip, and he must 
make his final choice. 

Haggleton left her alone with him, in 
his usual mental attitude of prepared- 
ness for whatever might happen, hoping 7 
that he had won her for Philip, and | 
Philip for himself, yet doubtful, and. 7 
prepared to do battle to the very last. ~~ 

The rumors about the whole affair 
had grown so thick that he had resolved 
to take the public into his confidence 
to a certain, well-calculated extent, and 
he had sent, not for the reporters of the 
daily press, but for James Langston, a 
writer for high-class monthly maga- 
zines, a sound student of the problems 
of poverty, whose signature carried the 
greatest weight. He received this influ- 
ential personage in his library, ‘and told 
him, in Gentle’s presence, the main facts 
of his experience, giving him permis- 
sion to make whatever use of them he 
chose in the “New England Review.” 

But Langston was a master inter- 
viewer, who ever probed beyond the 
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facts themselves for their deeper mean- 
inv, and he was a psychologist. 

So, when Haggleton had made his 
statement, and added: “I think that’s 
about everything,” he said determinedly. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Haggleton—there is 
another point. You have given me the 
facts, but I would like to get their sig- 
nificance. The ‘New England Review’ is 
a serious magazine.” 

“T know.” 

“It is nearly a month since the shoot- 
ing occurred,” continued Langston. 
“You have had time, and Mr. Gentle, 
here, too, to study the lesson of this 
tenement experience. That’s what I want 
to present, the lesson of it.” 

“The lesson?” Haggleton waited a 
moment. “I haven’t thought of any 
lesson,” he explained. “I have been sit- 
ting at the bedside of my boy, and— 
thank God, he has pulled through.” 

“IT understand your feelings, but—the 
press said you went down there to prove 
certain things.” 

“IT went down there to get my son.” 

“Yes, but may I ask how you got 
him? Did he convince you, or did you 
convince him?” 

“When you have love, Mr. Langston, 
there is no need of argument.” 

“But can’t you be more specific, Mr. 
Haggleton? Have you no message for 
the muck rakers ?” 

The millionaire got up and spoke with 
ready authority. Yes, he had something 
to say on that subject. 

“Tell them to stop their snarling. Let 
them preach the gospel of hope. It isn’t 
sneers and whining that our young men 
need. It’s courage and self-denial and 
brains. Nothing can keep a man down 
if he’ll work and wait and deny himself. 
Nothing! He’ll drive out the incompe- 
‘tent man who bosses him just as surely 
as freezing water splits a crock. Tell 
your readers that!” 

“Then it’s a lesson of courage and 
self-denial ?” 

“And hope.” 

Langston had got what he was in 
search of. He always did. Now he rose, 
took his leave and left the library. 

Haggleton turned to the large picture 
_ Of his wife and their infant son over the 
mantelpiece and looked at it. 

“This man congratulates me on recov- 
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he knows!” 

“You have recovered your son, Mr, 
Haggleton,” Gentle answered with reas- 
suring conviction. “Philip answered the 
call of the blood, as you said he would. 
He loves you.” 

“Yes, he loves me. That’s the great, 
precious fact—my boy loves me. But he 
loves this girl, too, and—she wont 
change. I have watched her all these 
weeks while she has been nursing Philip. 
The doctor says that he owes his life to 
her devotion, but—no, she wont change, 
she can’t forget.” 

“She can forgive.” 

“T doubt it, and I don’t blame her. I 
like her. She has narrow ideas, but she 
holds to them hard! I’d rather have a 
person strongly wrong than weakly 
right.” 

“She will never leave Philip now,” 
persisted Gentle. 

“Suppose she makes 
me ?” 

“It’s inconceivable!” 

“Nothing is inconceivable. Mr. Gen- 
tle, when a good woman thinks that 
she is fighting a bad man.” 

“At any rate, she must speak out 
soon.” -. 

Haggleton’s mind flew back to the 
sickroom, where, he knew, Philip was 
pleading, for the last time, perhaps, 
for his love, the completion of his hap- 
piness. 

“Yes,” he said, “her work is fin- 
ished. Philip is to join us at dinner to- 
night. My boy! At my table!’ 

A servant entered. 

“There’s a person asking to see you, 
sir,” he announced. “He says his name 
is Joe Caffrey.” 

“Ts he alone?” 

“No, sir. There is another person ~ 
with him, a woman.” 

“Tt’s Jenny,” said Gentle in an under- 
tone. “They. want to plead for Moran, I 
guess. His case comes up next week,” 

“Show them both in,” ordered Hag- 
gleton. 

“How was Moran when you last saw 
him in the Tombs?” asked the million- 
aire of the old diver, who answered: 

“Sincerely sorry for what he did. 
When I told him what you have done 
for Jenny he broke down.” 


Philip leave 
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“Tl see that he is dealt with leniently. 
After all, his mad act was prompted by 
a father’s love, like mine.” 

The servant opened the door again, 
and admitted Joe Caffrey, followed tim- 
idly by Jenny. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE BATTLE IS WON 


‘Joe was gorgeously attired, according 
to his own ideas. He wore a brown suit 
with large and loud checks—green and 
yellow and red—a blue-striped shirt, a 
green knotted silk tie with a flashing 
scarfpin, and a green Tyrolean hat—a 
“Yodel bonnet” he called it—which for 
the moment he held respectfully in his 
hand. His face shone and glowed with 
the painful effects of a severe shave; 
his glistening hair was “slicked down” 
with all the injudicious thoroughness of 
the barber shop. 

Jenny was neatly dressed in black, 
and kept her eyes cast down. Haggleton 
was again struck by her possibilities, 
her beauty, her innate good taste of 
manner. 

Joe felt the assurance which he had 

expected his attire would give him 
oozing out of his shining shoes as he 
gazed around him at the simple, tasteful 
magnificence of the library. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed involuntarily, 
“this is a swell shop!” 

“Good evening, Jenny,” said Haggle- 
ton kindly. 

“How are you, Joe?” 

“Tm all right, Mr. Jackson—Mr. 
Haggleton, I mean.” 

“Nice suit of clothes you have on, 
Joe.” 

Joe brightened up. 

“Think so, sir? This necktie’s all to 
the swell—latest thing out, you know, 
but”—he pulled down his waistcoat and 
smoothed his coat—‘“these aint the 
thing for Fifth avenue.” 

“How’s business?” 

“Fine! Say, Mr. Haggleton, you and 
me are certainly great organizers. We 
know how to hustle, but”—he shook his 
head mournfully—‘the young men of 
to-day aint serious.” 

“They want to play the races, eh?” 
joked Haggleton. 
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“They can’t play them any more, 
owing to Mr. Hughes, up in Albany, 
Aint it a shame?” 

But Joe had something serious on his 
mind. He glanced at Jenny and said: 

“Say, Mr. Haggleton, Jenny has 
something to say to you. It is important. 
That’s why we have come. Soon’s she 
told me I had an intuition.” 

The millionaire turned to the girl. 

“Well, Jenny?” asked the millionaire. 

His voice was very gentle. Jenny 
gave him a shy glance of gratitude. 

“You have been very kind to me, Mr. 
Haggleton,” she began, diffidently, 


~ “and—and—I would rather tell you 


alone.” 

Gentle got up. 

“Come along, Joe,” he said ,carrying 
the young man with him. 

When he was alone with the girl the 
millionaire repeated his question. 

“Well, Jenny?” 

“You know, Mr. Haggleton, I told 
you, after my husband was killed he 
left me with a little baby and no money. 
So I had to go out as wet nurse. I sent 
my child, my beautiful baby girl, to a 
baby farm, and she died. They always 
do.” 

“T am afraid so.” 

“T was all alone, and so lonely in that 
beautiful house, and he—Mr. Law- 
rence—” 

“Yes, Jenny. I know it all. You told 
me.” 

Haggleton was beginning to be inter- 
ested. He thought he saw the direction 
of Jenny’s thought. She suddenly 
plucked up courage. 

“I can prove it all,” she announced, 
triumphantly. “I have his letters here.” 

Haggleton had often thought of this 
skeleton in the family closet of the un- 
suspecting Margaret when she had be- 
trayed more plainly than usually her 
youthful contempt for the weaknesses 
and stumblings of poor human nature. 
But of these letters he had known noth- 
ing. So there were incriminating docu- 
ments in the house of Lawrence as well 
as in that of Haggleton! Well, well! 

Jenny held out the package of letters 
to him. re 

“Do you want them?” she said im- 
pulsively. 

He saw her meaning plainly now, but 
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refused to play this card thus unexpect- 
edly put into his hands at the critical 
moment. 

“Why should I take these letters?” 
he asked. 

Jenny took the plunge in desperation. 

“IT know more than you think, Mr. 
Haggleton,” she announced. “I watched 
that girl, Miss Lawrence. She is proud, 
she looks down on you, and—these let- 
ters would help.” 

“Help what? They would make her 
unhappy.” 

“Why shouldn’t she be unhappy? She 
makes others unhappy!” the girl burst 
out bitterly. “I am unhappy.” 

“So am I unhappy,” said the million- 
aire, simply, “but, Jenny,” he continued, 
gravely, “you can’t get happiness for 
yourself by taking it away from some- 
body eise. You don’t want to hurt 
Phil?” 

“No! No! Indeed, not!” 

“Then forget all this. Make a clean 
start. You have a chance, have you 
not ?” 

“Yes, you have given me a chance.” 

Again that look of gratitude, or un- 
selfish devotion in Jenny’s dark eyes. 
And now her better nature won, as it 
always did when an appeal was made to 
it. 

“Yes, I see,” she said with frank con- 
trition, “it’s wrong! Joe suggested it. I 
will destroy the letters. No! You de- 
stroy them!” 

She laid the package on the table be- 
fore him. 

“All right,” he said, “I will burn 


He took her hand and led her to the 
door. 

“Good night, Jenny, and good luck 
_ to you. You will find Joe at the end of 

the hall, and can go out with him.” 

“If you don’t mind, sir,” she stam- 
mered, “tell Phil that I wish him luck. 
Good night!” 

She was gone. 

Haggleton returned to the table, 
took up the package of letters, and 
looked at it passively. Here was his last 
trump! He knew it. He had won all 
along the line, but at what cost! His 
_ Victory, his gain, his happiness would be 
bought at the price of his son’s loss of 
what he held most dear. Philip had 
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found his father, but he could only hold 
him by renouncing the woman who had 
promised to be his wife. 

Haggleton stirred impatiently. Why © 
could’ not Margaret be a little reason- 
able, a little more human? Why did wis- 
dom come so late in life? 

These letters might prove to her that 
she had no right to judge and condemn 
Philip’s father—they would lower her 
pride, teach her tolerance, and under- 
standing, and charity. But then—it 
would make her unhappy, and, should 
Philip ever know— 

She had not scrupled to fight him 
with such a weapon. He would not 
stoop to her level. 

But then, Philip would pay the price! 
He must make his choice between two 
sacrifices—his father or his love. 

Haggleton weighed the package in his 
hands, pondering. Gradually the cloud 
passed from his face, a light came into 
his eyes. He had found the way! 

Philip should not suffer. It was he 
(Haggleton) who would renounce. The 
road lay clear before him now. 

He had learned to do his loving him- 
self. 

He approached the open fire in the 
huge fireplace, but ere he could thrust 
into its glow the compromising letters 
Margaret and Gentle entered. He hastily 
placed them on the mantelpiece, and. 
faced around, interrogatively. 

Margaret was in street costume, her 
hat pinned on, her veil lifted to the tip 
of her nose. She was nervously drawing 
on her gloves. 

“Good evening,” said Haggleton. 
“Are you going out, Miss Lawrence?” 

“Miss Lawrence is leaving us,” said 
Gentle. His voice was grieved and dis- 
approving. - 

“You are leaving us for good?” Hag- 
gleton asked in a level, inexpressive 
tone. 

“Yes—er—I—my work here is done.” 

She looked at him with more of apolo- 
gy than of defiance or judgment. 

“Don’t judge me too severely,” she 
added: “I have fought so hard all these 
weeks at Philip’s bedside to hold to my 
duty.” 

Haggleton ignored this. He went 
straight to the point. 

“You are not going to marry Philip?” 
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.‘‘No! You and he are one flesh, as 
you said yourself. I have no right to 
come between you.” 

“But you love him still?” 

“T love him more!” 

The avowal was made with almost 
painful intensity. Haggleton looked ai 
her a moment, wondering at the way 
many people have of believing self- 
inflicted and unnecessary pain the high- 
est form of morality. He made an appeal 
to the love she had just confessed. 

“This will be a great shock to Philip. 
It may set back his recovery.” 

The girl saw his intent. Her face 
grew cold and obstinate. 

“He is quite well,” she answered in 
her professional tone, “and—he is a 
man.” 

“Listen to me.” 

The simple words again had that un- 
failing effect of commanding attention. 
Gentle bent forward, but Margaret 
steeled herself. 

“There is nothing you can say,” she 
announced, “that I have not said to 
myself. It’s no use. I cannot change.” 

Haggleton walked slowly to the man- 
telpiece, and took up the package of 
letters. 

“No,” he said half aloud, as if to 
himself, “you cannot change.” 

She loved Philip, oh yes, he reflected, 
but she loved her grievance more, and 
most of all her conception of her own 
superior righteousness, her fancied 
right to sit in judgment. 

He stood there near the fire, its glow 
ruddying his strong, pale face. He 
looked tired and old, but in his eyes 
shone a great light. 

Margaret took a step toward the 
door. She was determined to end this 
painful interview. 

“T cannot live under this roof,” she 
announced with an air of finality— 
“under the same roof with the man who 
ruined my father.” 

“Tt is bad business, ruining another 
person, eh?” asked Haggleton in a 
curious tone of voice. 

He looked again at the bundle in his 
hands, then turned and threw it into the 
fire, watching the flames leap up around 
it, as if anxious to destroy. their con- 
demning evidence. 

Margaret watched him anxiously. 


What were those papers—why did 
destroy them now? 

“Well,” announced the millionaire, 
lifting his bowed head and squaring his 
drooping shoulders, “I wilk get my son. 
You renounce him, you do not even 
offer him his choice, but, as you say, he — 
is a man.” : 

He went to the door, passing Mar- 
garet without looking at her. With his 
hand on the knob he turned and added: 

“Whatever happens, I want you two 
to know that I have had more happi- 
ness in the last few weeks, since that 
shot was fired, than in all the rest of my 
life put together. I have had my son 
for six weeks!” He went out, softly 
closing the door behind him. 

“It’s all right, is it not, Margaret?” 
pleaded Gentle; “you are not. going 
away?” 

“Yes, I am, I must.” 

“You can’t be indifferent to such a 
sincere repentance? You can’t resist 
such love—or such pain? Look! Have 
you the heart—” 

The door opened again, and Philip 
entered, pale, weak, listless, his slow 
steps supported by his father. 

“He knows now that your decision 
cannot be shaken,” said Haggleton to 
Margaret, “I have told him that I have 
failed where he could not succeed. It 
was best that his father should tell 
him.” 

“Margaret!” implored Philip, from 
the chair into which he had sunk, ex- 
hausted. 

“Philip!” 

There was agony in her voice as she 
sank down on her knees beside him, 
clasping his hands and leaning her fore- 
head against his arm. 

“Wait!” 

Haggleton spoke again in_ that 
curiously level, enigmatic, commanding 
tone of his. Philip leaned back and 
looked at him, Margaret, still beside 
him, lifted her head. Gentle again was 
all attention. 

“IT am not going to argue or plead,” 
announced the millionaire, “I am going 
to yield. I have done wrong—I have got 
to suffer. That’s the eternal law! Well, 
I will suffer.” 

“No!” cried Philip, Margaret forgot- 
ten for the moment. 
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“My son, I have only a few more 
years before me. You have a lifetime 
before you—with her. You have the 
best thing in the world, as I had once, 
the love of a good woman.” 

He turned toward the picture of his 
wife and looked at it, then continued: 

“Don’t lose that love, my boy, as I 
did. Don’t let anything part you from 
it, not even your father!” 

A tense silence fell upon the room. 
It lasted until it became almost unen- 
durable. The level voice continued: 

“You must go with her. It is I who 
must renounce. It is my wish. And— 
we can see each other once in a while.” 

With a still, trembling little smile, he 
asked of Margaret: 

“It wont hurt him to see his father 
once in a while, will it?” 

Margaret rose to her feet precipitate- 
ly. Her pride was broken, her enmity 
dissipated. A realization of the gran- 
deur of this sacrifice, so simply prof- 
fered, overwhelmed her, and filled her 
heart with humility and contrition and 
love and the impulse of atonement. 

“IT can’t do it!” she cried. “I am not 
going! I love you, too!” 

The three were in each other’s arms. 
Gentle turned away, deeply moved. 

Thus they stood for a long while, 
these three, in silent realization of their 
happiness, found at last. 

“My daughter! My son!” 

Haggleton’s voice trembled, but he 
steadied it with an effort, to say: 

“T will devote the rest of my life to 
business—don’t look astonished—the 
business of making you happy. And we 
will make the poor happy, too, if that 
will make you happier. See here, I am 
going to put ten million dollars aside 
for you three, for my son, my daughter 
and our good friend Gentle. You shall 
be custodians.” 

He looked from one to the other, and 
smiled whimsically as he went on: 

“I may give you a little—ahem!— 
advice from time to time, but, in the 
main, I want you to swing the thing 
yourselves. You have spent a good 
Many years studying these problems of 
poverty, and doubtless know the very 
best plan to follow.” 

A twinkle came into his eyes as he 
asked : 
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“Now, what scheme would you pro- 
pose to utilize ten million dollars in 
helping the poor of this city without 
demoralizing them? It’s up to you!” 

“Ten million dollars!” speculated 
Gentle. “We could cover this island 
with model tenements !” 

“Cover the island!” cried Philip. 
“We could build about fifty! And they 
would never pay. We would waste our 
millions !” 

Haggleton was watching them, the 
twinkle still in his-eyes. Something he 
had anticipated was amusing him. 

“Well, then, what would you sug- 
gest?” Gentle was asking of Philip, 
with just a little heat in the tone of his 
voice. 

“T’d suggest homes for consump- 
tives!’ The answer came with unhesi- 
tating promptness, “That’s what the 
city needs.” 

“T don’t agree with you,’ Margaret 
now broke in firmly. “We do not want 
homes for consumptives, we must build 
homes to prevent consumption. We .- 
must think of the next generation, we 
must help the poor children, we must 
give them sunshine, green fields—” 

“Impossible,” Philip pointed out, 
“you can’t take them away from their 
parents.” 

“Let the parents go, too!” 

“No, no, the parents have to work!” 
and “No, no! That would pauperize 
them!” cried Philip and Gentle at the 
same time. 

“T never thought of that!” confessed 
the girl in bewilderment. 

Haggleton was smiling broadly now. 
He was enjoying himself hugely. 

“Well, what is it to be?’ he asked. 
“You three have been studying the 
problem for years, you now have all the 
money you want, and the first thing 
you do is to condemn each other’s 
plans!” 

And here he received the greatest 
tribute that had ever been paid him in 
his wonderful career. These three re- 
formers, so sure of themselves, turned 
to him with implicit reliance upon his 
talent for organization, his genius for 
leadership, and without a doubt of his 
ability to solve their problem for them, 
asked, as if with one voice: 

“What would you do?” 
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The millionaire went to the library 
table, unlocked one of its drawers, took 
from it a bundle of blueprints and type- 
written papers, and spread them out be- 
fore them. 

“Tt is the easiest way in the world,” 
he began deliberately. “There’s only one 
sound, practical common-sense way to 
help the poor of New York city with 
ten million dollars, without demoraliz- 
ing them—and this is the way—” 

They were seated at the table now, 
Margaret between Philip and his father, 
her head leaning against the shoulder of 
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the one, her hand holding that of the © 
other. Gentle, at Haggleton’s right, was 


beaming with contentment. 

They were examining plans, reading 
memoranda, commenting, discussing, 
asking questions, and receiving prompt, 
clear replies. 

Haggleton was happy. 

He had taught many lessons, but 
learned one far greater than all those 
he had given. 

He had learned to do his loving 
himself. 

The battle was won. 








LOVE SONNETS OF A CALL BOyY-VI 


BY SAMUEL ELLSWORTH KISER 


I’ve saw some girls | thought | loved before, 
But Billie Burke puts all the rest away; 
When | stand back behind and watch her play 
I love her so it almost makes me sore; 
One time when she was comin’ in the door 
She bumped me, knockin’ out my breath, but, say, 
It filled me full of gladness all that day, 
Because her elbow touched the vest I wore. 


If darling Billie’d only pull the strings 

I'd travel with her up and down the land; 
I'd order hacks and carry all her things 

And gladly eat me grub out of her hand; 
Some ev’nin’ I would grab her in the wings 

If | was not afraid of gettin’ canned. 


























Changing Styles in Acting 
By VIOLA ALLEN 


OMETIMES I am asked if the style in acting does not change, as do 
the styles in hats and gowns and shoes, etc. I recall that the first time 
the question was asked it was a surprise. My first impulse was to reply 

that there never was and never could be but one standard style of acting, 
and that such a standard could not change, because it called for the por- 
trayal of characters as they would appear in real life. 

Some persons divide acting into several different classifications, and 
one of them is the so-called “natural” school or style of acting. I believe 
this is a mistaken classification, because all good acting should be natural. 
Naturalness is the supreme test. If the acting in a play is natural it is 
appealing for that very reason, even though the audience should not care 
especially for the story or for the characters. 

This was the thought that came to me when the question of change 
in the style of acting was asked me, but as I gave the subject more con- 
sideration I saw this: 
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Primarily, the requirement in fashions—to which every changing style 
must conform, at least to a certain extent—is that we should be clothed. 
In dressing, then, protection is the aim, but this standard permits of wide 
variations in the methods which meet its demand. The bucket, the bee- 
hive, or the merry widow hats are always coverings or protections for the 
head, and in that respect they conform to the standard. But they differ 
greatly in shape and color and general make-up, and also in artistic merit. 

So it is with acting. Naturalness is the standard, but there are so many 
different phases of this fundamental requirement that there must neces- 
sarily be many modified styles in acting, though each style aims for the 
same goal. These variations are shown in the great variety of plays, the 
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many distinct characters, the dissimiliar times in the world’s history with 
which the play is concerned deals, and the diversified subjects. 

Obviously it would be impossible to play a tragedy as a comedy would 
be played, or a farce as a romantic play; and it is just as apparent that 
the fool of Shakespeare’s time is not the fool of the Twentieth Century, 
though both must be portrayed as striving for the same result—the 
comedy that will seem natural to the audience. 
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The changes in methods of acting are both so subtle and gradual that 
it is almost impossible for an actress to realize that a difference has come 
unless it is brought to her attention concretely and she glances back five 
or ten years to compare her work of the present with her work of former 
times. A mother does not realize her child is growing so rapidly unless 
she looks back to see what he was five or ten years before. Only then 
does she realize that a great change has taken place. 

Actors must change their style of acting. We would stand still if we 
did not, and standing still means stagnation and stagnation means falling 
back. But because the changes come so gradually—a little day by day— 
we do not really appreciate the fact until we are spoken to about it, and 
that was why I was surprised when the question was first asked me. 

These subtle changes in the actor’s style or methods are due to causes 
other than a constant effort to advance in the art of portrayal. We play in 
plays that are written by living dramatists, and those dramatists write 
their plays from their own observations of life. Just as the individual 
never stands still, so the nation and the world never stand still. All is 
constantly changing and the objects of the dramatist’s observations chang- 
ing, the nature of those observations change. The result is that plays 
change to keep time with the changes in the general conditions of living 
and thinking. 


#2 


Fifty years ago we—I am speaking of the United States now—were 
so much more formal and ceremonious in every walk of life than we now 
are. We were not in such a hurry; we were content with less strenuous 
amusements as well as with less strenuous work and politics. We did not 
have fast trains that flew across the continent, or airships that fly over 
it (1 am anticipating somewhat) ; we did not have automobiles to carry 
us where we wanted to go in less time than it would require us to hitch 
up old Mag to the carry-all; we did not have swiftly running trolley-cars 
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to rush us through the streets to our offices; neither did we have the 
wireless: to keep the entire world in touch with itself at all hours of the 
day and night and on land and sea; nor did we have buildings that ran 
up toward the heavens five hundred, or a thousand feet. 

The introduction of all these things has worked a change in our habits 
of living and also in our habits of thinking. That change was gradual— 
most changes are gradual. On the spur of the moment there are few per- 
sons who can tell the difference in the methods of living now from those 
of ten years ago; and yet there are few person who would not find a 
decided contrast, if they would take the time and trouble to compare to- 
day with ten years ago, skipping over the intervening years. 

These changes have resulted also in a change in our forms of speech. 
We are less ceremonious than our fathers were in their early lives: we 
see this when we occasionally meet an elderly man or woman who has 
been untouched by the changing conditions in life, and notice how sharply 
marked the difference is between them and us. We do not take as much 
time now for our speeches; there is more of a business-like bluntness to 
conversation, because this is a business-age that is founded upon a spirit 
of restless energy. 
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Since all these things are true, and I am quite sure no one will take 
issue with me on that question, it is natural that the plays of our times 
should be different from the plays of our fathers’ times; also that they 
should be different this year from what they were ten years ago. Our 
ideals are changing constantly, and our plays reflect our ideals. It is our 
ideals that change our methods of living and thinking and acting; not 
conditions that change our ideals. * 

Now if there has been so great a change in the last fifty years, even 
in the last twenty years, perhaps in the last ten years, surely the change 
in the last hundred years would be even greater. 

If our plays are constantly changing—in methods of speech, in man- 
ners, in forms and ceremonies, in characters and ideals, to conform to the 
changes that are taking place in the world—the actress must change her 
manner of speech, her style of moving. The speech and manners of a 
society woman of fifty years ago would be a misfit if given to a society 
woman of to-day; the courtly speech of a business-man before the war, 
or just after the war, would seem strained if given to a business man of 
to-day. 

The people of Shakespeare’s times may have had much the same 
thoughts in the abstract that we do, but they expressed them differ- 
ently, and if those thoughts are translated into modern method of speech 
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they do not fit the characters. If we go further and change the characters, 
we must also change the scenes and the story. If we do that, we are 
getting a play of to-day; and when this is done, if we compare it with 
> gga we can see what a vast difference a few hundred years has 
made. 
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In addition to all this, however, there is a constant individual change 
in the acting of a player. There is depth to the very smallest character in 
a play, and greater depth to the more important character. When an 
actress plays the same part for any length of time she is continually 
studying that character, trying to get to its uttermost depths. The result 
of this is, that as her knowledge of the character increases, her acting 
changes to conform to that knowledge. 

Sometimes I think she is apt to get ahead of her audience, and to give 
a deeper characterization than they can follow—not because they are 
intellectually incapable of understanding it, but because they have not 
given the subject the study that the actress has and therefore are not so 
well acquainted with the character. But here again naturalness comes in. 
If the actress, in her efforts to get out of a role every bit that is in it, 
hews to the line of naturalness, she will be convincing even if she is un- 
able to get the audience to see all that she sees in the character. 


¢#4¢ 


It seems to me the greatest difference between the “old” actor and the 
“modern” actor is a difference in time and a difference in the style of 
their plays, and not a difference in standards. The classics are always 
played the same way, when they are played well, because there is only 
one way to play them well. Their characters must be made to appeal to 
the audience as people of real flesh and blood, else the object of the per- 
formance has not been obtained. 

Mr. Sothern does not play Hamlet as he plays Dundreary, because they 
are utterly dissimilar characters; but he does play Hamlet in the same 
general style that other good actors, modern or “old,” played it, and he 
plays Dundreary in the same general style that his father played it. 

He is not imitating the others who have played these characters, but 
by studying the characters in connection with the times in which they 
lived, he has arrived at practically the same conclusion regarding them 
at which other student-actors have arrived. Since the others strove to 
make the characters natural, and Mr. Sothern strives to make them real 
people, it follows that he cannot change the standard, though he may 
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change the fit of the costume, or the hang of the sword, or the cut of the 
side-whiskers, or the inflections in certain speeches. But think of the effect 
if he should attempt to make Dundreary speak as Hamlet speaks, or vice 
versa. 
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Through all the changes that. time has wrought, I think the fact that 
Shakespeare still can be successfully played, is indisputable proof of his 
surpassing greatness and of his right to the title of the Master of the 
Drama. In spite of the blank verse that is so different from our manner 
of speech, in spite of the strange costumes as judged by our standard of 
dress, in spite of the unfamiliar scenes and the—to the modern mind— 
unbelievable stories, his plays have so much of human nature in them 
that the characters still seem like living persons. 

Shakespeare was an idealist—as practically every one is—but he also 
was an eminently practical and human idealist. He knew the human heart 
and mind and he knew how to probe them and take their thoughts and 
put them into words. He used the manner of speech that was in use in 
his day, but even the strangeness of the speech, to the modern age, cannot 
hide the humanity underneath. He did not depend upon popular interest 
in a passing topic, either in the religious or the business or the political 


or the social world; he stuck to his colors and wrote of human nature as 


his first aim. I know there are some of his plays, especially his historical 
plays, that might be called topical, but they are not his best. 


¢2¢ 


Perhaps I am partial to Shakespeare because he was my childhood 
companion. I would rather play Viola than any character I have ever 
had. It is a character that seems to open the book of the heart and soul, 
and permit us to read it—in large sized type, too. There are several others 
of Shakespeare’s women characters that might be placed in the same 
class with Viola, but I love her the pest of all, and from her I take my 


name, V iola’ ’ Allen. 
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Hoodoos and Jonahs 


By CLARICE VALLETTE 








There is a tradition that the people of the stage are, as a class, the most 
superstitious in the world. Whether this is so or not, at least the 
theatre has its own calendar of charms, some of which Miss Vallette 
dwells upon in this article, which just brims over with stage color. 








AY!” exclaimed the Heavy Man, 
with a worried frown, “what’s the 
matter with this outfit, anyway? I 

never in all my life saw such a run of 
luck.” 

The Character Woman shakes her 
head and whispers mysteriously : 

“T’ve said from the first that there 
was a Jonah with this company.” 

They are standing on the stage ready 
for the opening scene, while the orches- 
tra dallies with the overture. 

The Ingenue runs up in time to hear 
the last remark. She has not been in 
the business long enough to absorb 
many of its superstitions; she is on 
friendly terms with all the company; 
she is tender-hearted, and she does not 
quite fancy the stigma of Jonah applied 
to any of her comrades. Why, they 
might even think that she—but no! 
that’s absurd. 

With a little incredulous laugh she 
says coaxingly: 

“Now, Mrs. Marvin, you don’t really 
mean that, do you?” 

“T’d like to know why not? ’Twouldn’t 
have been the first time that I’ve seen 
a company start out with every promise 
of a successful season and come sneak- 
ing back to New York on its trunks, six 
weeks afterwards, just literally hoodoed 
off the road.” 

“Well, in that case,” says a fourth 
speaker—a tall, good-looking boy of 
about twenty who has just joined them, 


“there must have been some sort of a 
hoodoo with pretty nearly every com- 
pany I’ve been with. Gee! I do have 
the rottenest luck. Why—” 

“There goes the end of the overture,’ 
interrupts the Ingenue. “Come on, we 
don’t want to cross behind; my dress 
is a sight now!” 

And unceremoniously she grabs the 
boy by the hand and races across the 
stage with him. 

He looks at her with a large, pater- 
nal tolerance. 

“You’re an awfully nervous little 
thing, aren’t you? Why, we’ve got five 
minutes before they stop sawing away 
down there!” 

“You silly! Oh, you silly!” 

“Why—what have I done now?” 

The boy, who has earned the title of 
Happy Hooligan by the disastrous re- 
sults of his many well-meant efforts, 
looks somewhat crestfallen as the girl 
gives an impatient little laugh. 

“Dear, dear! I thought I hadn’t much 
sense, but you have even less. I think 
the management ought to hire a nurse- 
girl to keep the pair of us out of trou- 
ble. Why, don’t you see that if you give 
a dissertation on your ‘luck’ as you call 
it, embellished by the harrowing de- 
tails of the failure of every company 
with which you have so far been con- | 
nected, you’ll be made the scapegoat? | 
They’ve got to have some one to blame ~ 
things on, and you'll do just as well 
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as the next one. If I’m not mistaken, 


they’re getting their heads together 


over the discovery now. Well, if they. 
nickname you ‘Jonah’ instead of ‘Hap- 
py’ you'll have no one but yourself to 
thank for it.” 

The boy looks at her a bit sheepishly. 

“It is awfully good of you to care, 
and to try and prevent me from making 
a fool of myself, but, really, you know, 
sometimes I think there must be some- 
thing in it. I’ve had such beastly luck.” 

“Goodness! Don’t! Are you supersti- 
tious, too? Oh, dear!” The Ingenue’s 
face expressed a serio-comic dismay. “TI 
never was superstitious before—never 
the least little bit—” 





Everybody Affected With It 


“VE heard it said somewhere that 
no person existed, no matter how loudly 
they disclaimed the fact, who was abso- 
lutely free from superstition—” 

“Well, I didn’t like to turn back for 
anything. I’ve always had some kind 
of bad luck when I did that.” 

“H—m, I thought so—” 

“But I really laughed at all other 
superstitions and thought them awfully 
silly. Well, being with Mrs. Marvin so 
much and hearing her exclaim and cry 
out every time my hat or umbrella went 
on the bed, I got to trying, out of re- 
spect for her nerves, to remember to 
put them somewhere else. Well, yes- 
terday I came in with my arms full of 
bundles, and the very first thing I did 
was to drop them all, including my um- 
brella, on the bed. Do you know I 
promptly had a fit and pulled it off, as if 


I expected it to burn the counterpane, 


and though I laughed at myself and 
scolded myself in every imaginable key, 
I was really on the watch all day for 
something to happen.” 

The boy grins sympathetically. 

“T know; it’s awfully catching. I was 
like you. My pet superstitions were 
two: I hated to have anyone stand be- 
hind me and look over my shoulder in 
the glass, and I didn’t like to spill salt 
at the table. That always meant a row 
for me. Otherwise, I never thought of 
such things. The first company I was 
in I almost got fired for whistling in 
the dressing-room—” 
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Whistling in the Dressing-Room . 


“DID you? How funny! So did FE. I 
was dressing with four other girls— 
we were just playing bits—and it was 
my first engagement. I didn’t have the 
make-up business down very fine and I 
was very intent upon doing my eye- 
lashes, and as I studied the result in 
the glass and wondered what on earth 
ailed them, I began to whistle softly to 
myself. Goodness! You should have 
heard what followed! : 

“‘Who’s whistling?’ jerked out the 
girl nearest the door, a hot-tempered, 
red-headed scrap-cat, if ever there was 
one. 
““Why—I was,’ I said, innocently 
wondering if it was a very unusual feat, 
and continuing calmly with my make- 
up. 
““Can you beat that?’ said the girl 
furiously. , 

“My lips were pursed up to begin — 
again, when the girl next me grumbled: 

“Oh, shut up, kid! Don’t you know 
any better?’ 

“Hm! said Reddie. ‘She knows 
enough not to be the one next to the 
door when she favors us!’ 

“And do you know I had a regular 
scrap with those girls before I found 
out what especial dressing-room tradi- 
tion I had violated. And I know that 
Reddie confidently expected either to 
get her notice or be summoned home or 
taken sick or something.” 

“And wasn’t she?” 

“No! Not before any of the rest of 
us. The play was not a success, and 
we all got two weeks’ notice and closed ; 
but I believe’ in her heart she blamed 
me for it!” 


Looking Through the Peep-hole 


“THERE goes the curtain. Brrr— 
the house sounds empty, doesn’t it?” 

“It is empty. I looked through the 
peep-hole just before you came up!” 

“Well, don’t you let Geoffreys” (the 
stage-manager) “catch you at it. That’s 
his pet one. He'll blame all the poor 
houses on you if he thinks you’ve been 
doing any counting up!” 

“Oh, pshaw! I hate Superstition, 
anyway. It’s a regular bogie man! You 
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feel like a child in the dark, afraid to 
stir for fear something will snatch at 
you from behind.” 

The Heavy Man who is just. making 
his exit pauses momentarily on his way 
to the dressing-room and smiles quiz- 
zically into the girl’s eager eyes. 

“So you’re not superstitious, Missy ?” 

“Tm trying hard not to learn any 
more of it than I can help.” 

“That'll be your only way to escape. 
And I’m not sure, even then, that it 
will succeed, for if you don’t know the 
superstitions of others you will prob- 
ably invent some for yourself. Wait till 
you've been in the profession five years. 
You'll be just as bad as any of the rest 
of us!” 


The Round-Topped Trunk 


‘AND although the girl, as she pats 
her hair and unfurls her fan ready for 
her entrance, mutters fervently: “Good- 
ness, I hope not!” the probabilities are 
that she will. For, of all the mental and 
moral biases to which poor human na- 
ture is prone, superstition is perhaps 
the most contagious. As some old Latin 
author put it rather inelegantly: “No 
itch is more infectious.” Your intelli- 
gence may rise in haughty disdain of 
the childish credulity that will blame an 
unsuccessful season on a round-topped 
trunk; nevertheless, when next one of 
those old-fashioned monstrosities ap- 
pears among the theatrical baggage you 
will be no laggard to echo the general 
cry of “Put it out! We don’t want that 
Hoodoo. He’s got to get another trunk 
or we might as well all stay in New 
York.” 


Never Sign on Friday 


YOU may, to prove that you are not 
superstitious, in sheer defiance, go down 
and sign a contract on a Friday or even 
a Saturday, but should the first experi- 
ence prove disastrous, or your stay in 
the second company be unexpectedly 
short, you will find yourself, on the next 
occasion, looking up an excuse to choose 
a more auspicious day. 

Perhaps the manager, who may feel 
that he has driven a pretty close bar- 
gain in the matter of terms, is anxious 
to cinch it and says affably: “Let’s see! 
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My stenographer’s gone for the day. 
Your contract will be ready to-morrow 
morning, though, unless,” he smiles 
meaningly, “you’re superstitious. Are 
you?” 

“You mean about Friday? Oh, dear 
no! One day’s as good as any other 
when it comes to signing a contract, I 
guess. But I’m leaving town rather 
early to-morrow. Oh, just for the week- 
end, some friends of mine. at. Newton 
Manor.” (It sounds well, you know.) 
“T’ll be back Monday—” 

The manager is not deceived, but 
he’s just as well satisfied, and you are 
reduced to laying low and _ sprinting 
around Sixth Avenue to the restaurant 
for your meals for a couple of days;, 
but the thought of your duplicity does 
not keep you awake. You sleep serenely 
in the belief of having shunted the hoo- 
doo off your trail. 


Beware of Opals 


OF COURSE, even outside of the 
profession, opals are looked upon by 
many with disfavor. Why this most 
beautiful and most fascinating of pre- 
cious stones came to be so regarded is 
a mystery for which more or less inade- 
quate explanations have been offered. 
You, however, have always scoffed at 
this belief and clung tenaciously to your 
opal rings—one, a great fiery oval sur- 
rounded with pearls, the other a band 
of small stones that hold in their liquid 
hearts all the changing charms of sum- 
mer seas. 

You are in New York seeking an en- 
gagement for the coming season. It is 
hot weather and you cannot fail to no- 
tice the attention attracted by your 
gloveless hands. Several people even 
comment upon your bravery and ask if 
it is your birthstone, but it is left to a 
woman older than you in years and ex- 
perience to draw you out one day as to 
your prospects theatrically. 

“Well, what’s doing?” she says cheer- 
fully. “Have you signed yet?” 

You shake your head in rather woe- 
begone fashion, for the summer is far 
advanced and by this time most of your 
acquaintances are busy rehearsing. — 

“Too bad; you are not getting dis- 
couraged, are you?” 
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“Yes, I am,” you reply. “I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me. I must be 
an awiully unlucky mortal. Several 
times I’ve been on the brink ofa splen- 
did engagement. Then there’s been some 
little hitch and it’s all been off. It is 
awfully disheartening.” 

The older woman regards the girl 
kindly. 

“See here, child! If you’ll take my 
advice you'll hide those opals of yours 
in your trunk and keep them there—at 
least till you’re out of New York.” 

“Why, Amy! You don’t suppose they 
have anything to do with it?” 

“T don’t suppose anything; I know. 
You don’t stand any more chance than 
a cross-eyed man, with that bunch of 
hoodoos blazing away on your hand. It’s 
a wonder someone hasn’t told you.” 

“Why, it has been hinted at, but I 
didn’t pay much attention to it. I 
thought that the opal was one of the 
superstitions upon which the world was 
pretty evenly divided—” : 

“The outside world may be, and there 
are one or two managers who make a 
boast of reversing all those things— 
and of course some people think they 
are lucky—if you happen to be born 
in October—but you can take it from 
me, most managers don’t want them 
around.” 

“Why, I never thought of such a 
thing—” 

“Well, it’s true. You know I’m not 
superstitious myself,” (Amy is de- 
liciously unconscious of what good 
comedy that line is,) “but I'll tell you 
how I got to feeling that way about 
opals. You know Mack” (her husband), 
“before he knew me, used to be the 
most unlucky devil at everything— 
business, cards, love—it just seemed as 
if everything he touched went the 
wrong way. 

“Well, he was awfully down on his 
luck, when he got into New York one 
winter, and he went straight to see an 
old chum of his who was doing well 
and had half-a-dozen companies on the 
toad. Mack was a mighty good advance- 
man, and they talked the usual publicity 
ways and means for a while till finally, 
this fellow said: 

_ ‘Tl tell you what it is, Mack, I’d 
like to have you in advance of this 
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Number Two company I’m forming, 
but I’d as soon have you and that dog- 
gone hoodoo ahead of one of my shows 
as start a company out with thirteen 
people. Get rid of that bit of colored 
glass in your tie and come back and 
we'll talk turkey.’ 

“Well, Mack wasn’t in much of a 
position to be independent—besides 
that scarf-pin was the only thing he had 
left on which he could raise money— 
so he pawned it. I was rehearsing with 
the Number Two, and before he left 
town we got pretty well acquainted; we 
saw each other occasionally during the 
winter, when he’d drop back to see how 
business was—and—well, when the sea- 
son closed we were engaged. I made one 
condition, though; he had to tear up 
that pawn-ticket. I wouldn’t have an 
opal in the family. Not that I believe in 
them myself, but you certainly must 
admit it seemed to hold good for him, 
because he’s been real lucky ever since.” 

“Perhaps you were the mascot,” sug- 
gests the girl sweetly. 

“That’s what he always says,” laughs 
the woman. “But natural modesty 
doesn’t permit me to take that view of 
it. You take my advice, if you are not 
superstitious. yourself, all right, but 
don’t offend those who are.” Which, 
after all, the girl decides, is wisdom. 

So the opals with many a regretful 
sigh, for they are full of associations 
for her—and one is an heirloom, in- 
herited from a beloved grandmother— 
are tucked away in pink cotton with a 
solemn promise to be released as soon 
as she can afford to ignore such foolish- 
ness. During the season there are cer- 
tain house-cleaning days—rainy Sun- 
days in strange towns—when in the 
process of overhauling her trunk, the 
precious rings are liberated for a few 
hours and worn in the privacy of her 
own room; but she does not get courage 
to flaunt them defiantly in the face of 
popular opinion, for business is none 
too good anyway, and—there might be 
something in it. Pshaw! What folly! 
She knows it’s folly, yet somehow, her 
pleasure in the beautiful stones is no 


longer unalloyed; she wears them here- 


after “with a difference,” with a little 
sense of fear that perhaps she is tempt- 
ing the fates. 
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Basis of Superstition 


AND that’s the uncanny thing about 
superstition. It will force an entrance 
even in the most intelligent of minds; 
stay when it’s not welcome, and thrive 
in spite of the unwilling host’s own 
disapproval. For superstition, this “vain 
ague of the mind,” is a form of fear. 
And all fear is crippling, and once en- 
tertained has a tendency to weaken the 
victim against the next onslaught. It 
belongs to the childhood of the race, is 
a relic of barbarism, is akin to witch- 
craft, to voodoo doctors and pow-wow 
scientists, has really no right to exist 
in this age of seeking reasons for scien- 
tific phenomena; but after all is said, 
we still believe that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in the philosophy of any pet- 
tifogging Horatio, so, there you are! 

That theatrical people are notably 
more superstitious than their brethren 
in the business and home-world is not 
to be wondered at. They have more 
time, more opportunities for reflecting 
on the apparently inexplicable phenom- 
ena of their little world; their minds are 
naturally turned in upon themselves 
with more frequent analysis; they are 
continually undertaking new ventures, 
tempting anew the fates, and naturally 
seeking to give themselves courage by 
propitiating their own little gods in their 
own way. Which accounts for the lucky 
charms, the four leaf clover, the rab- 
bit’s foot, and other strange and weird 
insignia worn, and for many of the 
odd little rites performed on the eve of 
a first night. 

Nor are these things foolish in any 
way, since they serve their purpose of 
boosting up a flagging courage and give 
a comfortable sense of security and 
peace that helps marvelously to facili- 
tate good work. 

After all, it does not make a bit of 
difference, as estimated by result, 
whether you pin your faith on a bit of 
shamrock as did the witty and fasci- 
nating Dion Boucicault, who on open- 
ing nights presented to each of his lead- 
ing characters a sprig culled from the 
jar that always stood on his dressing- 
table; or, as did Edwin Booth, on an 
old Roman coin endeared by sentiment- 
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‘al association (it had been presented 


by his old Welsh nurse) and invested 
with kindly talismanic properties from 
the night upon which he had first car- — 
ried it and which had marked his first 
real triumph—whether you read your 
fortune in the cards, as does Christine 
Blessing ; or slyly and unostentatiously 
consult the tea leaves in your cup for 
the good omen that shall promise safe 
journey through the breakers of a first 
night, whether you propitiate Billi- 
kens, funny little God-of-things-as-they- 
ought-to-be, or say a silent prayer to 
the God of Things as they Are—the Act 
of Faith has been accomplished; and 
the mind lightened of its load of anxiety 
is able to concentrate itself upon the 
work in hand with better results. 


Sentiment vs. Superstition 


IT IS true that some actors are 
wrongfully accused of superstition 
when a better name for it would be a 
very sweet and natural sentiment. 

Arthur Byron carries about with him 
a little leather bound trunk, in which, 
as a baby, he often slept through the 
performances of the plays in which 
both his mother and father were en- 
gaged. He clings to it quite as much as 
an association of his childhood as a 
mascot. Gertrude Coghlan wears a 
bracelet which was given her by her 
father on the occasion of her débiit as 
Juliet in the balcony-scene in “Thie 
Royal Box,” while Willis Sweatnam, of 
“County Chairman” fame, still carries 
with him the pair of trousers which he 
wore on the occasion of his first big hit 
—twenty years ago—and either wears 
or hangs them in his dressing-room on 
first nights. 

As for superstitious fears, there is 
undoubtedly something in the personal 
attitude taken: if you are on the lookout 
for misfortune because you have broken 
your dressing-room mirror, you will 
probably experience quite enough hard 
knocks to convince you of the fact that 
a revengeful Fate really does take cog- 
nizance of all the cracked glasses 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land; if your especial béte noir is a 
cross-eyed man, and you happen to pass 
an individual so unfortunate as to 4 









































afflicted with a squint or a cast in his 


eye, of course it will be convenient to 
blame your sprained ankle or your lost 
purse on the mischance of the encoun- 
ter instead of on your own carelessness. 
For if there are mascots among super- 
stitions, so also are there scapegoats, 
and the latter are especially useful to an 
easy-going conscience. 


One That Failed to Work 


BUT pet superstitions have a way of 
getting contrary and fooling you some- 
times. A friend of mine tells this one on 
himself. 

His company was leaving for Bosten 
on the Fall River boat that night. He 
had locked the door of his apartment 
and was starting down-stairs when a 
lady, dragging a sturdy little toddler, 
appeared at the foot of the stairs. Now, 
there was plenty of room to pass her, 
but this actor had been known to back 
down two flights of dressing-room 
stairs rather than pass a fellow actor 
and consequently incur the hoodoo; so, 
believing himself to have plenty of time, 
he smiled at the little fellow and patient- 
ly waited for him to get to the top. 

The delay was trifling, but it was 
sufficient to make him miss a car which 
happened to be the last to escape a 
blockade, while he, in the next one— 
waited and fidgeted for a matter of fif- 
teen minutes while a motley crowd of 
cart-drivers, policemen, small boys, etc., 
assisted to its superannuated feet a 
fallen horse, which seemed disposed to 
appreciate a rest when he got it. The 
actor arrived at the dock just in time 
to see the Priscilla coquettishly heading 
towards the Battery. 

That was one time his superstitions 
played him a scurvy trick and cost him 
a railroad-fare to Boston, besides cer- 
tain irate remarks from a worried man- 
ager. 


Graveyard and the “Tag” 


OF COURSE, it is taxing one’s 
credulity to a somewhat heroic extent 
to believe that the box-office receipts 
are going to be affected by the position 


_ of the graveyard you pass en route in 


the train (I grieve to admit that I have 
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really forgotten which is the auspicious 
side for that graveyard), but as you not 
uncommonly pass two or three, your 
chances are about even ; of that the duti- - 
ful demolition of a dish of boarding- 
house prunes will add one person to 
the scanty audience; but on the princi- 
ple that a watched pot will not boil it 
does seem unwise to hover too close 
to the peep-hole. Courageous, too, would 
be the stage-manager who would ven- 
ture to rehearse the “tag” (i. e.: the 
last line of a play), and many a badly 
patronized show has been laid to the 
door of the ticket-taker who has inad- 
vertently passed in a “dead-head” be- 
fore admitting the holder of a paid 
ticket. 


Dead -heads and Dress-Rehearsals 


IN THIS connection it is told of 
Augustus Pitou that, on the occasion 
of the first performance in America 
(which occurred in Washington) of 
Sardou’s ‘‘Madame Sans Gene,” he had - 
courteously extended an invitation to 
the entire French Embassy to partici- 
pate in the play’s premier, but in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing supersti- 
tion, when they arrived he engaged 
them in converastion until he ascer- 
tained that a paid ticket had been de- 
posited in the ticket-box. 

A bad dress-rehearsal is said to make 
a good first performance, while a dress 
rehearsal at which everything goes sat- 
isfactorily is ominous. That is as easily 
accounted for, as is the fact that second 
performances are notoriously more 
dreaded than the first, being almost al- 
ways more uneven and oftener prone to 
mishaps. In both cases, no doubt, it is 
the effect of the reaction and the let- 
down experienced after excitement. 

Upon certain open questions the su- 
perstitious party is about evenly divid- 
ed: the peacock feather, by many con- 
sidered the very materialization of the 
evil-eye, is by some professionals re- 
garded as peculiarly lucky. Henry E. 
Dixey, in his first production of 


“Adonis,” assisted and abetted by his 
manager, E. E. Rice, elected to defy the 
popular superstition, and in one of his 
choruses introduced enormous peacock 
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fans. Business for the first three weeks 
was notably bad, and although it was 
publicly placed at the door of the pea- 
cock feathers and Rice and Dixey were 
urged by Mr. Hooley, manager of the 
house, to withdraw the fans, they per- 
sisted in believing the maligned peacock 
feathers an omen of good fortune and 
refused. It would seem that results 
justified their faith, since after threat- 
ening for several weeks to be a dire 
failure “Adonis” suddenly caught on 
to the public fancy and became one of 
the sensational hits of that day. 


The Limit of Hoodoos 


ON THE subject of “Friday” and 
the mystical number “thirteen,” theat- 
rical belief is also divided. While most 
actors like neither the day nor the num- 
ber, and regard the combination with 
horror, there are some who declare in 
favor of both. But, generally speaking, 
the actor is just a bit relieved when the 
13th is passed; he does not care for 
dréssing-rooms, hotel-rooms or berths 
that bear any number of which thirteen 
is a part, and I know an actress who 
catried it so far that she cut out as 
much as possible all multiples of thir- 
teen and was not partial to thirty-one. 
It must have kept her busy avoiding 
unlucky numbers. 

I remember an- occasion upon which 
the infrequent “Friday the 13th” cer- 
tainly brought mishap, discomfort, and 
ill-luck in its train. We had been jump- 
ing around through Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, and on a cold Friday 
morning in November left New Glas- 
gow for Amherst, I think it was. We 
were due in time for a mid-day dinner, 
but the hoodoo willed it otherwise. We 
changed at a junction along about eleven 
o'clock and were informed by the man- 
ager that there was no lay-over; we 
would take the next train. Somehow—I 
can’t imagine how such a thing came to 
happen, for mistakes of this kind on 
the part of traveling managers are very 
tare—the entire company piled into 
a wrong train. We had not been settled 
fifteen minutes before the manager came 
back to us from the smoking-car, his 
face alternately pale with excitement 
and red with confusion. 
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“Ladies,” he said, “I am very sorry 
to inform you that if we keep on going 
at our present rate you will be able to 
get dinner where you took breakfast—” 

“You mean?” 

“That we’re going straight back over 
the ground that we covered this morn- 
ing, and on an express-train at that.” 

“Why—why, Governor! Oh, isn’t 
that too bad? How did it happen?” 
queried several sympathetic voices at 
once. 

“Blest if I know! I’ve been on the 
road twenty-two years now, and I’ve 
never made such a mistake before.” 

“But do we really have to go back? 
Can’t we stop off at some junction and 
make connections without going all the 
way to New Glasgow ?” 

“That’s what I’m trying to find out. 
Even if we can’t, we'll get a train out 
of there in time to make the show— 
lucky to do that!” 


Missing the Train 


THE first part of the adventure was 
taken in good spirits. It was decided 
that we stop off and change for Digby, 
where, after a lay-over of two hours or 
more the afternoon train would catch 
up to us and so save us the humiliation 
and the company the expense of going 
the entire distance back. 

I'll never forget that lay-over in Dig- 
by. Those two hours were like an oasis 
in the desert. Rapid transit has always 
had for me one serious drawback. My 
joy in the fleeting panorama is tempered 
by the longing to explore, and especially 
had this been the case in a country in 
which, for instance, the primitive yokes 
of oxen with their picturesque carts at- 
tached, dotted a landscape that seemed 
sleepily to invite your leisurely perusal ; 
fields opening out on each side of the 
highways like the pages of a book; 
every white road that curled up some 
little hill (over which I felt sure must 
be the sea) calling to me to follow it; 
every footpath wending invitingly be- 
tween pines and hemlocks urging me to 
come and lose myself in the sweet 
smelling depths of the balsam woods. 
Did I take advantage of my opportun- 
ity? Did I? 

Well, we had a sort of luncheon | 








apology at a little restaurant (Digby 
has some life in summer, but its winter 
population is scanty and primitive) and 
then I vamoosed. I believe I earned a 
reprimand for separating myself from 
the others and not showing up till the 
last minute, but much I cared. I had 
locked up in my memory just so much 
beauty, so much harmony of color (no- 


where else has the sky ever seemed so- 


blue, the evergreens so richly, duskily 
green, the rocks so softly gray and 
white) so much soul pabulum to carry 
me through a hundred dingy, dusty, 
dirty theatres and mishaps and disap- 
pointments galore. 

But by the time we boarded a some- 
what belated train the sky had changed. 
It grew gray, then a dirty lowering 
white: sure enough, in a desultory dis- 
couraged way, along about four o’clock 
it began to snow. For some reason the 
train was late. A grouchy looking man- 
ager, spreading gloom in his wake, 
shortly afterwards announced that al- 
thought we were due at 6:30 it would 
more likely be 7:30 before we arrived. 
The property-man, fresh from an in- 
terchange of civilities with some travel- 
ing salesman in the smoking-car soon 
happened along to add his quota to the 
general depression, 


A Convention of Funeral Men 


“SAY! they tell me the town is full 
and we aint likely to get any accommo- 
dations. There’s an Undertaker’s con- 
vention meeting there.” 

“A what? You’re joking.” 

“Fact !” 

“That’s cheerful! Well, any kind of a 
convention usually means a_ good 
house.” 

“Maybe—maybe not!” 

“It don’t do a show much good to 
come dawdling in just in time to ring 
up. You know how these small towns 
are; they want to size up the troupe 
before the advance sale begins.” ~ 

But we had other subjects more im- 
portant than the advance sale to dis- 
cuss. The prospect of going supperless 
to the show-shop did not appeal to us. 

A consultation with the friendly con- 
ductor, however, brought forth an ex- 
pedient. The train was scheduled to 
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stop at a siding—heaven knows for 
what—(possibly to take on water, or 
allow another train to pass it; I have 
forgotten if 1 ever knew), and right 
across from the apology for a station 
was the agent’s home—a farm-house 
where folks could get a bite to eat 
if they telegraphed ahead. Our hopes 
rose—a mirage—a nice little supper 
with cold sliced ham (home cured) and 
home made bread, and preserves, just a 
snack, but so palatable and dainty, 
floated in the air above our visionary 
heads. 

When we scrambled pell-mell from 
the car the conductor called out: 

“Just twelve minutes, folks! I'll blow 
the whistle in plenty of time!” 


A Farmer’s Supper 


IN THE misty twilight we could 
barely see the house with its lighted 
windows twinkling so invitingly. 

We made a rush up the road and 
burst in upon the natives. Oh, that 
supper! Shall I ever forget it? 

The good-wife of the house had been, 
I imagine, in the habit of occasionally 
accommodating two or three traveling 
salesmen, who, obliged to make close 
connections at the other end of the line, 
would have no time for dinner at the 
station. There had evidently been some 
scrambling since the receipt of our 
message, althought perhaps our number 
had been withheld in the telegram, since 
the table was hopelessly inadequate. Can 
you fancy the terror in the heart of the 
poor soul when those fourteen hungry . 
actors burst in upon her? 

But we managed to get something, 
although those who had a pork-chop 
could not have an egg, and those who 
did not drink tea went thirsty, as, up in 
that country coffee is not in much de- 
mand. The daughter of the house was 
on hand, however, to collect the tariff 
of thirty-five cents each from our opu-_ 


- lent looking manager, and hurling an- 


athemas mixed with helpless laughter 
at conditions in general we hurried back 
to the train. 

Not a Room to Be Had 


BY THIS time we were pretty nearly 
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resigned to anything, but when tired 
and cold we hustled along the crowded 
street, past hotels evidently full, in our 
mad rush to the theatre, things appeared 
to have reached their climax. Men— 
men—everywhere ! 

As we filed past the gallery-entrance 
a long line of boys hooted and cheered: 

“Here they are! Who said they 
weren’t coming? Is walking good?” 

There were other derisive remarks 

that indicated that we were supposed to 
be a nearly stranded company who had 
managed to arrive at the last moment, 
probably at the expense of our bag- 
gage. It is wonderful how much more 
knowing the average small town pub- 
lic is, and how much more observing, 
than people in large cities; they have 
more curiosity and more time to gratify 
it. 
_ Well, our trunks rattled up almost 
immediately afterwards. This was an 
occasion upon which there was no kick- 
ing about dressing-rooms and no asking 
for things we did not see; and to the 
credit of everyone be it said we were 
ready to ring up at 8:15, though we 
allowed ten minutes grace for the au- 
dience, which came in with a rush at 
the last moment. They were in “holiday 
humor” and the hilarity augured ill for 
our efforts. I trembie to think what 
would have been our fate had the play 
been a serious drama with a “problem” 
or scenes of sentiment. 

As it happened to be a jolly comedy 
with plenty of opportunities for up- 
roarious applause we soon had them 
laughing with us instead of at us, which 
as every actor knows is a vastly differ- 
ent proposition. 

After the performance we hurried out 
of our make-up and gathered expect- 
antly on the stage. Our manager had 
agreed. to hustle out just as soon as he 
had finished counting up to try and find 
us accommodations. We sat on prop- 
chairs and trunks drawn sociably around 
the one bunch-light on the darkened 
stage and listened to the steady drip, 
drip of the November rain, and waited ; 
and presently the governor, a sorry, 
bedraggled, disconsolate looking figure 
loomed out of the shadows and stood 
in“our midst. 
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“Well, folks,” he said, “it’s a ba 
lookout and I’ll put it up to the ladie 
here what we shall do. There are just 
two rooms to be had in town, at least 
that is all my hunting unearthed. That 
will accommodate you four—” 

“But how about you and the boys?” 
we chorused. 

“Oh, we'll take care of ourselves, 
somehow, don’t worry about us.” 

“What’s your other plan, Governor ?” 
asked our leading lady. 

“There’s a train out of here for 
Moncton at 2:30. The best hotel here— 
which is absolutely full up to its capa- 
city and mighty sorry not to be able 
to accommodate us somehow—offers its 
waiting-room and reading-room and 
parlors for the use of the ladies, so that 
you wont need to hang around the sta- 
tion—” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake then, let’s get 
out of this town!” 

The Leading Woman was voicing the © 
unanimous opinion of the company, and 
of the Governor we had only one more 
question to ask. 

“Where can we get something to 
eat ?” 

Directed to a little restaurant, which 
fortunately for us was only a block or 
two up the street, we filed in wet, cold 
and hungry. 

The proprietor proved to be affa- 
ble—he had heard of our misfortune— 
and although on the point of closing up, 
cheerfully agreed to making oyster 
stews and hot coffee all around. Sud- 
denly, while we silently waited, too 
hungry to talk, a clock in the neighbor- 
hood struck twelve. 

The Governor raised his head and 
seemed to address both space and us 
impartially. 

“Thank God it’s over!” 

“What?” laughed the 
“Friday ?” 

“The thirteenth !” 

“Really? Why—we never thought of 
the date. That’s so! It is ‘Friday the 
thirteenth’—well, no wonder!” 

And the things that were said about 
that ill-favored combination were un- 
complimentary in the extreme, though 
I think you will admit, no more than on 
this occasion it had richly deserved. 


Soubrette. 





















The Pastoral Player 


By EDITH WYNN MATTHISON 








The following article was prepared with Miss Matthison’s sanction by 
Grace Fones Copeland after an interview had with Miss Matthison 
by the latter. Miss Matthison’s great success as a pastoral player and 
in “The Servant In The House” gives authority to what she says. 








T WAS the second act of the “Tem- 
pest” at a pastoral matinee in Eng- 
land. The scene was near the sea- 
shore. Long, low boughs of trees, 
freighted with tender leaves, waved 
overhead. 

Suddenly, a shower of rain poured 
down in torrents. It was uncomfortable, 
but fitting to the text. The lapping of 
the waves on the shore, the lifting of 
the draperies by the wind, the rain 
dropping upon our faces, were touches 
of realism, in harmony with the enacted 
drama. The audience was not sufficient- 
ly familiar with the lines to understand 
that nature, in a. kindly mood, was 
lending her assistance at the opportune 
moment ; and they actually believed the 
words were being invented, impromptu, 
to meet the misfortune of the untimely 
elements. 

Whenever I think of pastoral work, 
that scene recurs to me as one of 
nature’s closest links with our art. The 
chief charm of the pastoral drama is 
nature’s aid. Beside the grandeur and 
simplicity of natural scenery, art goes 
begging. 

The public is constantly calling for 
novelty, which, to the thinking mind, 
often appears as a dulled appreciation 
of modern drama. The truth is that, 
on the contrary, there is a growing de- 
mand for the true and beautiful. Classi- 
cal and literary dramas are most appre- 
ciated by the English speaking public. 
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The drama is the-mother of litera- 
ture; for, does not the gesture precede 
the word? A child must mimic and 
pout—expressing his thoughts in ac- 
tion—before he learns to speak them. 
But for some years literature has furn- 
ished the characters for the stage, and 
the drama may now, with some justice, 
be accused of kidnaping her own grand- 
children. There have been comparative- 
ly few modern classics written; but, if 
dramatic literature is not growing, the 
public appreciation is, at least, not de- 
teriorating, if we may judge from the 
apparent desire, indeed, the demand, for 
Shakespearean plays. 

Dramatic art has two schools, as in 
painting. One is the school of detail, 
the other is impressionistic art. They 
are distinctly separate lines of study. 
On the stage in the theatre, art is more 
finished ; the expression is more subtle, 
as if a fine brush were used to portray 
the intricate emotions upon the coun- 
tenance. Outside, when working for dis- 
tance, detail is erased, expression is ap- 
plied with broad strokes. What will 
serve for facial expression in the thea- 
tre will pass unnoticed in the open air 
performance. 

To come before nature with the 
finesse of studied art is to retire 
abashed. With the richness of her set- 
tings, her simple elegance, and a per- 
spective that no art can enhance, it 
must be a jaded eye or a pupil con- 
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tracted in ignorance that cannot fully 
appreciate her advantages. 

- Yet, while the elements assist in mak- 
ing the pastoral drama a thing of undy- 
ing charm, and lend a poetic natural 
beauty, they may make havoc during a 
heavy storm. No audience can enjoy the 
play while dodging umbrellas or when 
drenched with rain. Then, too, one is 
limited to certain seasons and months of 
clear warm weather. In America, where 
tain is not of daily occurrence, it is 
much easier for the pastorals to be given 
successfully. 


Some Difficulties to Overcome 


GREAT difficulties present them- 
selves to the actor upon his first venture 
in pastoral work. Even the make-up— 
which, in general, before the footlights 
is purpling ted—must be mixed with 
browns for open air performances. 
This knowledge of outdoor make-up 
may sometimes be learned by painful 
experiences, for, to appear in the pas- 
toral matinee with the face painted for 
stage-lighting, the sunshine will reveal 
the hero of the play with well rounded 
cheeks, ptirple and blooming as a lus- 
cious grape. It is only another instance 
of nature’s disregard for the set rules 
of art. 

Again, love-making in the open air 
does not seem quite fitting. On the stage 
one is in a manner hedged in; the au- 
dience is a blank, from the glare of the 
footlights. In the case of nature’s flies 
and wings, with only the leafy “drops” 
in evidence, your audience is so very 
near that you are a part of it; it seems 
like flaunting the emotions of Eros and 
gives a feeling of slight embarrassment 
like that of a pair of lovers caught sur- 
reptitiously exchanging caresses. 

There is a decided disadvantage in 
the long runs necessary from the under- 
growth at the side, to make an entrance 
on time. Often one reaches the stage 
quite breathless from the haste and 
exertion. 


Amphitheatre and Stage 
IN MAKING the selection for pas- 


toral work, a stage is often found in 
nature where the rolling ground affords 
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two elevations, one for the pérformers 
and one for the seats of the spectators. 
A declivity between carries the voice 
with resonance and ample reverberation, 
If the wind is right the words spoken 
on the natural stage may be heard for 
quite a long distance. 

When it is impossible to find a stage 
devised by nature, an elevated structure 
is built, to meet the requirements for 
both audience and performers. The 
platform is built about trees standing 
in natural position helped out by others, 
of artificial construction, placed to 
screen the back. Low shrubs and bushes 
are used to conceal the dressing-room. 
Prompters, who in England are still in 
service, find a convenient hiding-place 
behind the shrubbery. The lights for an 
evening performance are so situated 
that the actors are thrown into prom- 
inent relief. The audience is left in 
darkness. A few trees for a background 
and stage setting, with bushes for the 
flies and dressing-rooms are grateful 
to the actors rather than a discomfort. 

No two stages are alike out of doors, 
as in theatres where the exits are me- 
chanical; on the contrary, you make 
your departure from the view of the 
audience in the most accessible way. 
Judgment must be exercised ; but, under 
the conditions, thought is spontaneous 
and active. There is nothing for the 
memory to recall save the spoken cue, 


The Four Best Plays 


THE best productions for pastoral 
work are “As You Like It,’’ with its 
forest scene. “Twelfth Night,” in the 
garden; and stormy sea coast of 
the “Tempest,” while the moonlight 
revels of the fairies in “A Midsummet 
Night’s Dream,” are peculiarly adapt- 
ed for the pastorals where a background 
of nature is required. 

I remember, always, with a keen de- 
light, one night in America, during a 
scene in “As You Like It,” when the 
calcium-lights were turned on, and the 
stage was illuminated as if by sunlight. 
Outside, all was dark with the black- 
ness of the night ; the audience invisible. 
The trees of the forest whispered and 
tossed their branches; above us, tiny 
fireflies flitted back and forth across the 
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stage, like lesser stars of the constella- 
tions, bringing messages of love and 
life with them. Feathered songsters 
chirped a few notes, then burst into a 
rhapsody that filled the air with its 
music. To them, morning had dawned. 
Something above art inspired us. We 
were imbued with a spirit of harmony, 
in tune with every created thing. 

In England, pastorals are not so 
great a novelty as in America. Mr. 
Greet has presented them ,throughout 
the country and at the universities for 
the past seventeen years. They are, how- 
ever, received everywhere with great 
favor by the general public and are 
most restful to the actors. It is very 
easy to work when in the true spirit, 
such as the open air conditions inspire, 
but sometimes I have encountered in- 
congruities that were deliciously funny. 

At a benefit given in the gardens of 
the Duchess of Sutherland’s London 
House, we were obliged to drive out on 
coaches in full costume and “make up,” 
to save time. Roadside gamin and street 
urchins stood at the gate as we drove 
through, calling out: “Who is that 
bloke in the tin helmet?” And, “Ham- 
let, I’m thy father’s bogie.” Several 
other Shakespearean lines were hurled 
at us in good nature. They were received 
with a prevailing spirit of merriment, 
for we felt quite like the strolling play- 
ers of the olden days ; and we forgot the 
chaff almost as soon as the sound of 
the voices ended, so fair a scene was it 
that awaited us. 


Some Things to Consider 


AN ARTIST is always helped by the 
beauty and harmony of his surround- 
ings, and that afternoon, in the garden 
with the settings of Mother Earth, we 
forgot the moil and commercialism of 
London Town. Truly we were back to 
the days of Good Queen Bess. A gor- 
geous display of artificial stage-settings 
May satisfy the spectator; but the actor 
gains more inspiration from the pastoral 
drama with its natural stage, where the 
environment perfectly accords with the 
scene presented. 

Magnificence has been reached in the 
Staging of modern plays. Art has de- 
vised such wonderful imitation through 
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mechanics and electricity that the imag- 
ination has little to do, so far as the 
audience is concerned, But under the 
blue sky, sitting on a tree trunk, with 
the sunbeams playing hide and seek 
with the shadows, one might easily be- 
come Rosalind. In a palatial drawing- 
room, with satin hangings and em- 
broidered tapestries, even behind the 
footlights, it is not difficult to. assume 
the pride and hauteur of an imperious 
queen. The surroundings, if suitable, are 
a stimulus to art. Yet, it remains for- 
ever true that the artist should permit 
no thought of environment to mock her 
and hold her powers of force and will 
in abeyance. The great artist is in per- 
fect command of herself, for the artist 
stands, as it were; outside of the 
woman, lest her emotions get her by the 
throat. Art is supreme and the play of 
feeling may be drawn back, if too in- 
tense, as if by the grasp of the hand. 

Modern presentations are accepted, 
largely, as beautiful spectacles, and 
stage-managers have been taxed to the © 
utmost for fanciful scenes and wonder- 
ful stage-settings. Yet, triumphs in 
scenic art have brought applause for a 
night and sometimes—failure. Every- 
thing must be in keeping with the sub- 
ject, nothing left unfinished. 

Spectacular effects are often tawdry 
and do not alone suffice. The acting is 
the chief object and the settings but 
helpful aids to the artist. After all, a 
gorgeous setting requires a_ central 
figure of interest and worth to corre- 
spond. The scenery should never be 
gaudy or overdone, which gives a vul- 
gar impression. 

The essence of interest and art is 
variety. It is food for the public as well 
as the actor. Playing the same part con- 
tinually, one becomes automatic and out 
of sympathy with the character. Offen- 
sive mannerisms take possession of the 
actor and that sine qua non magnetism 
—is lost. Also there would be fewer 
playgoers if the same line of drama 
were constantly presented, and satiety 
would be the result. 

The present trend of the drama is to 
portray pictures of popular fiction. A 
faithful personation of the characters or 
new interpretations of well known 


heroes have been, and are, in demand, 
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Some of the audience desire amusement 
alone—a reaction from the realities of 
life; others visit the theatre to learn the 
possibilities of the characters they have 
studied. Learning from observation is 
a gift more impressive than the result 
obtained by the closest study. Z 

Better scenery can scarcely be created 
and more artistic performances will be 
difficult to portray. ,The only change 
which will still be an advance, will be 
to return to Shakespeare. 


Shakespeare the Best 


IN HIS early works, when he fol- 
lowed Marlowe, his bombastic lines 
were quite different. He gave us the 
rhetorical style for the sake of the elo- 
cutionary effect, aside from the poetical 
thought; it was the swelling diction. 
His later works are more speaking lines ; 
“expressing the thought, naturally. His 
pauses come, ever, where the regular 
natural breathing is required, and noth- 
ing is forced. He was a born dramatist ; 
he might almost be called a medium, 
through which the souls of the greatest 
have spoken. There is nothing left to 
learn when one has made a thorough 
study of Shakespeare. 

To steal away into the mountains and 
recite Shakespeare is the best culture 
for the voice, inhaling the clear oxygen 
through the nostrils, throwing out mel- 
low tones in the rendering of such pure 
poetry. 

The Elizabethan performances Mr, 
Ben Greet’s Company have given were 
useful in showing that the playing and 
acting come first. Another advantage is, 
you get the play without expurgations, 
without shifting scenes and without the 
drop curtain. In “The Merchant of 
Venice,” the stage-settings consist of a 
house projecting upon the side of the 
stage, the interior being concealed by 
curtains. On either side of the house 
a lackey in dark blue coat and knee 
breeches is seated. These picturesque 
figures are useful only when moving the 
tall backed chairs about the stage to 
the desired positions. The beefeaters in 
the foreground, solemn, living statues in 
red, guard the right and left of the 
stage. A staff is in their hands, and a 
Queen Bess ruff about their necks. The 


only intermission is when these two 
teresting sentinels cross the stage, 
saluting each other. Otherwise, for three 
hours they are motionless fixtures. 

In the scene of Portia’s home, the 
lackeys draw the crimson curtains of 
velvet aside, revealing Portia and— 
Nerissa, her maid, sitting in profile, op- 
posite each other. They then step for- 
ward upon the stage, and it is under- 
stood the scene is laid in the garden. 

The picture is quaint and interesting 
from a historical point of view, and 
might suggest a peep into the Globe 
Theatre in 1598. To the theatregoers it 
it a novelty, and they accept it as such, 
with pleasure. To the scholarly mind, it 
is a study of literary interest. To the 
actor, it is a mixed blessing. 

It is necessary for him to portray the 
part at its best; upon that alone every- 
thing depends. The artists are given the 
opportunity to manifest all that is within 
themselves and with none of the gor- 
geousness of modern stage-setting the 
acting stands out by itself and the spec- 
tator sees only that which is good or bad 
in the actor. The actor, always the actor, 
is the central figure and feature of the 
Elizabethan drama. 

Necessarily, where the scenery is 
subordinated to the acting, the actor be- 
comes the focusing point; he is studied 
and carefully watched. He has to ex- 
pend such great energy to create the at- 
mosphere about him that he cannot give 
full attention to his art. Therefore—the 
mixed blessing. 

The Elizabethan drama is interesting 
to the spectator, but Shakespeare should 
not be narrowed down and limited to 
his own age. Were he living in this 
period he would have advanced accord- 
inly. Scenery must not be overdone, for 
that reaches a condition of fussiness, so 
evident in many of the plays as they are 
now staged. Nor need it be carried back 
to a period where suitable fittings are 
impossible. A happy medium may be 
reached. The surroundings for the actor 
have a certain work and place in the 
play. They must assist in a perfect poise 
to the actor in his performance. In art. 
as in life, sincerity is the keynote to 
make the interpretation studiously true — 
to the personation of the character, as 
to the real self. 
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The Baritone 


By NEWTON A. FUESSLE 








In this little tragic-comedy of the stage are revealed the hearts of a 
man—and a woman; héarts throbbing each for the other, yet apart. 
How at last the man and the woman came into their own and how it 
was brought about is what—but you must read the story for yourself. 








OAD Company Number One 
R was carrying its famous musical 

comedy westward for the first 
time. The special train, toiling from 
town to town, had been hurrying the 
player-pilgrims onward for two months. 
Acquaintances had been already ce- 
mented into friendships; petty enmities 
among the actors and actresses had 
darkened into hatred; peevish disposi- 
tions had begun to assert themselves 
and to exact the toll of friendlessness ; 
the pretty star was already being called 
by her first name ; and the dancing-girls 
had begun to mourn with each other 
over past affairs of the heart. 

Among them was Greenleaf, a bari- 
tone in the company’s cast. He was 
handsome, young, splendidly built, and 
his voice, with its unusually sympathetic 
quality, had won him instant recogni- 
tion everywhere. As the tour progressed 
few of the players knew any more 
about him than on the day he had first 
appeared, a total stranger, at the re- 
hearsals. There was an air of mystery 
about him which soon gave rise, among 
the chorus-girls, to the belief that he 
was perhaps the scion of a wealthy 
family, playing under an assumed 
name. He had been a great traveler 
and had never been on the stage be- 
fore; but beyond these meager facts 
little more was-known of him. 

_He might often have been seen sit- 
ting beside the star, chatting about ap- 


parently serious’ matters. At first the 

dancing-girls had buzzed incessantly, 
believing that he and the star were in 
love. But oftener the youth might have 
been seen.talking to a dainty little 
creature who had run away from a con- 
vent to become a show-girl, an inter- 
esting being who recited the Eclogues 
of Virgil as fluently as she did the lyrics 

of the play. 

Greenleaf had told her a great deal 
of himself, of his jaunts to strange and — 
remote places, of his desultory study of 
music in Italy and in Paris, of how he 
had returned at last to New York near- 
ly penniless, and how he had astonished 
himself one day by determining to go 
on the stage. 

One day, while gazing at the bill- 
board of one of the plays he had seen 
several times, the idea had occurred to 
him. Half an hour later he had entered 
the office of the producer. 

“Well?” had demanded the producer 
busily. 

“T want a job,” had replied Green- 
leaf. 

“So do a thousand others. What have 
you done ?” 

“Nothing,” had answered the youth 
coolly. ; 

The other had looked up at this 
point for the first time in the inter- 
view. 

“I am not the dean of a college of 
actors,” he had answered with irony, 
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“I happen to be in the show-business.” 

“I can sing baritone,” the youth had 
replied unabashed, “and I can act. I 
have no doubt that you can use me in 
one of your road companies.” 

The producer had gazed at the caller 
for a moment, drumming his desk with 
his fingers. 

“Let me hear you sing that baritone 
solo in the first act,” he had said. “That 
chair over there is the star.” 

So Greenleaf had poured out the pas- 
sionate love-song to the wooden office 
chair, the song he had heard thrice in 
the theatre on Broadway. 

“You say you have never been on 
the stage?” had queried the producer 
when Greenleaf was through, “Will you 
go to work for forty dollars a week?” 

Greenleaf had nodded acquiescence. 

“Report to-morrow morning at 9:30 
at the theatre,” the producer had an- 
swered. 

The sweet creature of the chorus, 
enslaved by the attentions of the hand- 
some and mysterious baritone, became 
his tutor, in turn, in matters thespian 
of which he had hitherto been ignorant. 
She recounted interesting incidents in 
the career of the star, recited thrilling 
events in her own journeyings as a 
chorus-lady, and had chatted philosoph- 
ically of the development and destiny of 
the musical comedy. She had perceived, 
early in her association with him, that 
he was loath to discuss, save imperson- 
ally, most of the events of his own life, 
and she had agreeably avoided ques- 
tioning him. 

One day, as the train traversed a 
monotonous country-side of the middle- 
west, Greenleaf sat alone, gazing out of 
the window. A feeling of nervousness, 
of intense agitation amounting almost 
to the sensation of physical illness, pos- 
sessed him. The train was speeding 
toward a large city where the company 
would open that night. For three years 
he had diligently avoided returning to 
that city, his former home. 

Yet his thoughts had been always 
there. Miss Morton lived there, the girl 
he had loved. He saw her always in 
vision; saw her in her father’s beauti- 
ful mansion, surrounded by wealth and 
its necromancy, garbed in the most cost- 
ly gowns, attended by the sons of 
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wealthy fathers. Sometimes he could 
see her following the bridle-path of one 
of the parks, riding her blooded steed, 
or being whirled through the city’s 
streets in that magic, crystal-enclosed 
boudoir—her automobile—being dashed 
anywhere at her bidding by her 
silent chauffeur. Again, he would see 
her in the ball-room at night, a-glimmer 
like a queen in her wondrous gown, her 
beauty blinding even to the eyes of his 
mental vision. 

And now that he was to enter her 
city once more, would he see her again? 
Would she be sitting beside one of her 
wealthy suitors in a fashionable box? 
And would she see him—for the first 
time in these long years—to realize that 
he had cast his lot among players— 
herself to catch, perhaps, another 
glimpse of those days when she and 
he had been together for hours, taking 
long walks in afternoons through the 
parks, or sitting before the hearth in 
her own luxurious home? 

Musing thus, he became drunk with 
the memory of her intoxicating beauty, 


her necromantic sweetness, and of the 7 


love she had once lavished upon him, © 
As his thoughts fluttered always back ~ 
to her, he steeled himself against the 
possible ordeal of seeing her at the 
theatre. For weeks he had known that 
the company was to play in her city, 
but never, as now, had. he been over- 
whelmed with such engulfing bitter- 
ness, mounting at last into an abject 
fear of the ordeal. With what fear, with 
what bewilderment and wild regrets, 
with what troubled anticipation, would 
he scan the audience night after night 
as long as the play remained! 

“Say, kiddo,” interrupted a voice, 
“why don’t you chuck your grouch? It 
may not be true after all. Tell me all ~ 
about it, and I'll sit here and buzz you~ 
back into good humor.” 

It was the little convent-bred chorus- 
girl, wrestling whimsically with the 
argo of her new companions. 

“Do,” laughed the baritone in spite 
of himself. 

“Confess,” she commanded. 

“T was just thinking,” he answered, 
“of some of the experiences I’d had at 
our next stop. I left there three years 
ago, and haven’t been back since. 
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“Was then that she spoke to him. 


- disgraced myself by quitting what was 


regarded as an excellent position in one 
of the banks. It might have led to a 
princely income of ten thousand a year 
in time. But I got foolish one day and 
resigned to become a tramp, to visit 
almost every city in the world, and to 
turn up in New York at last with noth- 
ing left but a few suits of clothes and 
nerve enough to ask for a job on the 
stage.” 

“What made you do it?” asked the 
girl seriously. 

“Oh, I just wanted to.” * 

“Wasn’t there a girl in it—whose 
point of view changed, perhaps—who 
made you lose your ambition—and 
whom you’re afraid you'll see while 
you're there, after you've tried so hard 
to forget her?” asked the dancing-girl, 
gazing fixedly at the baritone. 

Greenleaf started. “How did you 
guess?” he asked. 

“It’s an old story,” replied the other 
soberly. “On a train like this, when 
someone looks unusually gloomy as we 
approach certain cities, there’s not 
much question as to what the matter is. 
It’s part of this business. It’s one of the 
little tragedies of this life of ours. I’ve 
heard some of the most pitiful stories 
—oh, ever so many. But they’re getting 
up a game of whist, and wanted me to 
ask you if you wouldn’t join us. Wont 
you come ?”” 

The villain, the soubrette, with whom 
he was desperately in love, and the 
dainty little convent-bred dancing-girl 
made lively and interesting companions 
at whist for Greenleaf for the re- 
mainder of the journey to the city. It 
was twilight when the train crept into 
the great station. The company repaired 
to their hotel, dinner was hastily eaten, 
and the players went early to the the- 
atre to unpack their trunks. 

Something told the dancing-girl, as 
she watched Greenleaf that night in the 
first act, that the girl she had questioned 
him about was in the audience. It per- 
turbed the sympathetic little creature 
greatly. The following night she could 
divine again that the girl was in the 
audience. The third night, to her aston- 
ishment, she read the unmistakable 
symptoms in the baritone once more. It 
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“Tell me,” she whispered, as the two 
stood in the wings awaiting their cues, 
“is she here again?” : 

“Yes,” answered Greenleaf with a 
start. “How did you know ?” 

“T could tell,’ whispered the other. 
“What are you going to do?” 

“T haven’t the least idea,” replied the 
baritone. “I’ve been wondering.” 

“There is only one thing to do,” an- 
_ the other. “You must go to see 

er.” 

“It’s impossible—” began the bari- 
tone. 

But his companion had dashed out 
upon the stage. 


The next afternoon Greenleaf as- 
cended the steps of the stolid stone 
mansion where Miss Morton lived. He 
had telephoned her that morning, and 
she had said he might come, appoint- 
ing an hour. For a moment he stood 
like a man in a dream, before he ven- 
tured to raise and let fall the heavy 
brass knocker, his mind engulfed with 
memories, treasured memories of the 
many times he had stood here as now. 
He was still as in a dream when he 
heard the maid announce him. 

He was ushered into the beautiful 
drawing-room, where he had not long to 
wait alone. He looked curiously, dully, 
about him. Gorgeous roses, blazing like 
the fire on the ‘hearth, drooped their 
heads over the neck of a tall vase; the 
room held the same warm note of green 
it had always had in the past; there 
were the same dim tapestries ; the cloud- 
ed hangings; the long casement. Then 
he heard the rustle of a woman’s skirt 
—and there she stood, her hand extend- 
ed toward him. 

They talked of trivial things, of un- 
important events of the past, of the fact 
that he was in theatrical work, of the 
popularity into which the musical com- 
edy had so quickly leaped. But it was 
as if a single thought kept darting into 
the mind of each, one which strove to 
crowd out the other thoughts, the 
thought of what they had once been to 
each other. 

“How beautiful you have grown,” 
murmured Greenleaf at length. 

Hardly conscious of what he was say- 
ing, the words had flitted from his lips. 
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She sat near him in a deep chair, half 
sunk in the shadow of the casement. 
Her white fingers were playing idly 
with her string of pearls. Her eyes and 
hair were as black as the night; and the 
delicate and exquisite curves of her 
body seemed fashioned for velvets and 
for sables. They talked on for over an 
hour. The short autumnal afternoon 
was drawing to a close and a faint radi- 
ance in the sky told that somewhere the 
suin was setting. 

“T have grown horribly old, it seems,” 
she remarked at length in answer to 
his words. 

“You look older,” he admitted. “You 
have become a woman. You have lived 
much in these three years. I have read 
occasionally in the papers that you have 
been bewildering titled foreigners, .and 
enslaving youths of many millions of 
your own country.” , 

“You speak with irony, rather than 
with pity,’ answered Miss Morton. “If 
the theatrical critics had harassed you 
as much as the society writers have been 
bothering me, there would at least be a 
note of pity in your tones.” 

“The dramatic writers do not deem 
me worthy of their steel,’ replied the 
youth. “But I had hoped to find you in 
a softer mood—else I might not have 
ventured to come. Beginners in the the- 
atrical profession feel sensitive to refer- 
ences to the fact that they have not 
graduated into the class of stars. Is it 
not enough that we who are : t'll strug- 
gling are forced to spend sleepless 
nights wondering what fraction of a 
week the remnants of the weekly pay- 
check will survive?” 

“T am surprised,” spoke the young 
woman, “that you should be annoyed 
by thoughts of money. Did you not turn 
your back upon a career which would 
soon have—” 

“Tet me see my reflection in the top 
of my mahogany officer’s desk in a 
bank ?” finished Greenleaf. “I admit that 
I turned my back upon that prospect. 
But it was not the money that I hated. 
Nor was it because I hated the shares 
of mining stock, the stone houses, the 
solitaires it would have purchased. It 
was because I asked more than that of 
the world. I asked it for bread; it prom- 
ised me only stones.” 
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“You make me think of the Ital 
count you read of in the newspaper 
said Miss Morton. “The day he asked 
me to marry him he showed me a pho- — 
tograph of the set of jewels which he 
said would be mine if I married him, 
The jewels, a family heirloom, were in 
London.” 

“How very ingenious,” ‘murmured 
the man. “Had you been less polite, and 
less refined, you would have observed, 
of course, that you were from Missouri. 
But the Americans—doubtless they 
have come to see you, heavily guarded, 
and carrying their seductive family heir- 
looms with them.” 

“That is precisely what they do,” 
answered the young woman wearily, 
“Tf I were to tell one that I’d marry 
him, he would give me stones—instead 
of bread. Do you think that J have not © 
hungered—and thirsted ?” 

Greenleaf started. The dimming radi- 
ance of the hidden sunset made the 
girl’s pale skin very white. 

“Listen!” he said. “I have stayed 
away now for three years—for three 
horrible years. There are some things] 4 
should like to tell you—if you'll listen to 7 
me—and after I have told you, I should 7% 
like to have you answer a question I 
shall ask. May I go on, and do you 
agree ?” a 

The girl was fingering her string of 7 
pearls again, and had sunk more limply 
into her chair, and deeper into the shad- 
ow of the window’s casement. He took 
her silent nod for a sign of permission 
and of promise. : 

“Tt has seemed so unbelievable,” he 7 
began, “going back to my life here, that ~ 
for these three years I have hardly dared 7 
to think of it at all. I remember, as if it | 
were only yesterday, how I felt when | 
I had finished at the university. I de- 4 
sired only to live, to seek and find the | 
warmth in life, its friendships, its radi- 
ance, its adventures, its novelties. That, 
and a vague hunger to succeed in some 
art, formed my idea of happiness. __ 

“And then, one day, I met you. My 
desires, my passions, my ambitions, 
everything was whisked away as if un- 
der the spell of a conjurer’s wand, and 
what was left was only a consuming 
hunger for you. You were rich. I had 
nothing. To win you I would have to 
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prove myself capable of giving you the 
things you were used to—the houses, 
the horses, the motors, the yachts, all of 
the luxuries.” 

“Because I was a luxury—an idle, 
and costly expense,” murmured the girl 
absently, with a note almost of ennui. 

“Perhaps,” returned the speaker as 
he continued. “So I won your love. At 
least you used to tell me that I had. 
We were young—you were very young, 
only a girl. Suddenly I realized what I 
was doing. I was letting you be blinded 
by the first love you had ever known. 
I was taking advantage, an unjust and 
wicked advantage, of what was perhaps 
only a flitting fancy with you. It was 
different with me. J was old enough, 
mature enough, to know of what tem- 
per my love was. And I had wisdom 
enough to know that yours was differ- 
ent. One’s first infatuation is never 
love. It is only after one has weighed, 
and balanced, and coolly calculated the 
varying values of his affections that he 
realizes at last that only one of thei is 
love, and that the rest are only idle, 
flitting fancies. 

“It all came to me one night, came 
like a crushing blow. I was taking that 
which did not belong to me; I was a 
thief. So I secured a leave of absence 
and went away. When I returned, I 
could see immediately that you had 
changed. Already you were being 
blinded by the dazzling lights that come 
to one in his romantic years. And then, 
all of a sudden, my fortitude failed me, 
and I made a desperate attempt to win 
back that which I had willfully fled 
from. But you were different. Once you 
even told me, after I had been making 
a perfect ass of myself, that you had 
never loved me. I knew afterwards that 
that was untrue, but it embittered me, 
driving me away, full of despair, bereft 
of hope, without a single ambition 
left me. 

“I took what money I had and be- 
gan to wander—into strange cities, new 
countries, remote places, on land and 
over seas, seeking the strange and the 
novel, trying always to wean myself 
away from that love I had won only to 
lose, trying always to forget. I mushed 
my dog-team under the aurora in the 
North; but nights, when I lay down in 
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my sleeping bag in front of my fire of 
pine-faggots, it was always you that | 
saw. I would urge my pony along the 
desert trail farther south, through those 
palsied, accursed stretches of lonely 
country, but as 1 gazed at the cacti be- 
side the trail my fancy’s vision would 
always whisk them into the flowers I 
had once seen in your vases. I would 
lie awake at night under the stars on 
the deck of a derelict windjammer in 
the south seas, and always, in the noise 
of the waves washing her sides, 1 would 
hear your music at the piano, those deli- 
cate things from Chaminade, Griegish 
whims, bold Wagnerian strains. 

“Tt was you, always you, that I saw. 
The love I had ‘lost stood over me like 
a shaggy Caliban, giving me no peace. 
My funds were melting away rapidly, 
but that gave me no concern. I wan- 
dered everywhere, hoping to find at the 
farthest ends of the world perhaps new 
interests, new hopes. With the yellow 
hordes of the orient I visited the forbid- 
ding islands of malarias and of nitrates. 
I studied singing for a while in Italy 
and in France, and then returned to 
New York, facing at last the sheer need 
of earning my living. All I had, I had 
squandered, and I did not know whither 
to turn. 

“One day the idea occurred to me to 
go into theatrical work. I went to the 
producer of the play you have seen, 
and by some miracle of good fortune, 
he liked my singing and gave me a 
part in the cast a few days later. At 


‘last I am doing something useful, and | 


like my work. But I am a failure. I 
have wasted three years of my life. I 
feel that I can never rise high even in 
this, the only profession I like. 

“As I approached this city, I won- 
dered whether you would be in any of 
the audiences. I hoped, yet dreaded, 
that you would be. It was against my 
will that I had come here—for I had° 
resolved that I should never return, at 
least not until I had entirely mastered 
myself. 

“The night of the first performance, I 
saw you in the box. You came a second 
time, puzzling me. Then you came a 
third time. It was then that a sudden 
thought startled me. Was it possible 
that you had not come through an idle 
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curiosity *to gaze at me, to analyze me 
under your opera-glass when I could 
not escape ;-was it possible that it was 
not this that had brought you three 
times in succéssion? Was it possible 
that perhaps, at last, you had weighed 
all of the loves which had been laid be- 
fore you—the loves of dukes and 
courts, of the rich and the poor, the 
successes and the failures—that you 
had weighed them at last, and had de- 
termined in your heart that the first 
should be the last? 

“Like a roaring fire that thought 
flared into my soul, burning the doubts 
of three hopeless years like withered 
leaves. I fought that fire, struggled with 
fury against it, quenched it again and 
again. I reared my doubts anew, bid- 
ding that hideous mansion of despair 
rise once more out of the cinders. But 
always the flames of that fire would de- 
molish it again, giving me back the 
cleared horizon, swept clean of all that 
had obscured it. I have come to ask 
you whether that flame was the flame 
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of truth or only of fantasy, whether T 
see clearly or through a darkened glass, — 
whether I am gazing out at last over © 
my old world again? That is the ques- 
tion I came to ask you—not to plead as 
I pleaded with you once.” 

Suddenly the man checked himself. 

“But, oh,” he said quickly, “what right 
have J to exact an answer—I, a de- 
setter, who fled for so long from the 
toil which is the heritage of men, who 
shrank like a child from rebuff, return- 
ing to the task only when I had been 
driven back hungry and beaten?” 

By this time the girl’s white figure 
was but a pale shadow in the gathering 
darkness. For a moment she sat limp 
and silent, then she extended her 
white, delicate arm, arid placed her 
hand upon his wrist. 

“But, oh,” she moaned at last, 
scarcely more than breathing the words, 
“am I not beaten and hungry, too? We 
can gaze out together over the old 
world, and the new—over yours and 
mine.” 


Little Players 


By CHARLES WOOD 








From the beginning of the theatre’s history, children have had some 
share in the drama’s development. Moreover, there have from time 
to time appeared various child stars. In the present article Mr. Col- 
lins concerns himself with the successful children now on the stage. 








ENTION the topic of stage chil- 

dren to a veteran actor and he 

will rival J. M. Barrie in fond 
sentimentalism. But hint at it to a mem- 
ber of the Gerry Society, and you will 
evoke righteous indignation. 

These are not halcyon days for the 
stage child, and a generation hence there 
will be many less famous stars of whom 
it can be truthfully said that they were 


“nursed in a property cradle” than ~ 
there are to-day. Social reformers, be- | 
lieving that to place a child upon the 
stage before adolescence is not to its 
best interests, have caused laws to be 
passed that seriously interfere with the 
footlight appearances of infant prodi- 
gies. There is no purpose of arguing 
the matter pro or con in this article; 
attention is merely called to the facts 

































as they exist. Theatrical people are al- 
most unanimously against such restric- 
tions; the sociologists are strongly for 
them; and there the case may rest— 
with the remark that so far the sociolo- 
gists have all the better of the situation. 

It is worth noting, however, that the 
stage children of New York recently 
began a movement to counteract the in- 
fluence of the Gerry Society, and with 
all the formality of adults. They held a 
mass meeting, formed a permanent or- 
ganization, and sent a committee to the 
state legislature at Albany with a for- 
midable petition. 


Children in Politics 


THE Lilliputian revolt came about in 
this fashion. Master Morin Fuller, who 
is playing with “The Travelling Sales- 
man,” had a grievance—the Gerry So- 
ciety had deprived him of an engage- 
ment last season. Wise beyond his years, 
like all stage children, he realized the 
value of cooperation, so he sent out a 
“call” to all the young mummers of the 
theatrical metropolis, ranging from 
seven to sixteen years of age. Upon a 
Sunday afternoon they assembled at the 
Gaiety theatre, with their stage “mom- 
mers” and “poppers,” and settled down 
to business. 

Master Fuller made an_ eloquent 
speech; some of the other infants prat- 
tled with amazing intelligence; and 
then they began to organize. Fred Fa- 
ber, of the “Peggy Machree” company, 
aged twelve, was elected president; 
Frances Golden Fuller, of “The 
Travelling Salesman” company, aged 
ten, was named as sectetary; and ring- 
leader Faber was made chairman of 
the committee on constitution and by- 
laws. The session was conducted as 
seriously as if it were the beginning of 
a juvenile French Revolution, for these 
tender hearts were with their cause. 

Gretchen Hartmann, probably the 
best known girl actress of New York, 
a winsome miss playing with Henry E. 
Dixey in “Mary Jane’s Pa” was told 
off as chairman of the committee to 
petition the legislature, and as asso- 
ciates she was given Paul Kelly of a 
Brooklyn stock company, David Ross, 
formerly with Annie Russell but out of 
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a job; Louis Esposit, recently with 
Arnold Daly but also in the army of 
the unemployed; Dolly Von Wiethoff 
of a New York stock company ; Robert 
Tansey, now with Benjamin Chapin’s 
Lincoln players; and Gordon Kahn, a 
boy violinist. Led by dainty Miss Hart- 
mann, this fascinating delegation jour- 
neyed to Albany, was received with 
much dignity by the committee on child 
labor laws; made an effective plea, and 
returned to Broadway confident of suc- 
cess. 


Legislature May Favor Change 


THERE is reason to believe that the 
law makers of the state may act favor- 
ably upon their demands, which are 
not unreasonable. They are for a modi- 
fication of the law under which the 
Gerry Society operates; and a substitu- 
tion for that earnest body of a commis- 
sion, to consist of a clergyman, a 


‘lawyer, and a theatrical manager, which 


shall have jurisdiction over all children 
of tender years who wish to appear 
upon the stage in New York. Which is 
not at all a bad idea for children to 
evolve—though the Gerry Society may 
claim that its effect will be pernicious. 

One of Miss Hartmann’s arguments 
to the assemblymen who heard her was 
that she had been prevented by the 
Gerry Society from appearing in a 
musical comedy with which her elder 
sister was playing and which her moth- 
er could also have joined, to be with 
her on the tour. As a result the senior 
Miss Hartmann is now roaming about 
the country with “The American Idea,” 
the junior is with “The Travelling 
Salesman,” and the mother is out of 
employment. The family is scattered and 
its income is lessened materially, while 
its expenses are greater. 


Are Not Factory Hands 


FROM the viewpoint of these ag- 
gressive children, they should not be 
classed with factory hands and be re- 
stricted by the benevolent laws that 
seek to better the lot of unfortunate 
little ones employed in industrial enter- 
prises, being artists in a respectable and 
an educative calling. And artists many 
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of them undoubtedly are. Donald Gal- 
lagher, for instance, that wonderful lad 
who made such a profound impression 
in a ten-minute scene in “The Strong 
People,” is a better actor than a large 
percentage of the adults on the. stage. 
He has even been a star in his own 
right, and but for the failure of “A 
Kentucky Boy” early this season, his 
name would still be written in incandes- 
cent lights above theatrical portals. 

The children also argue, or their 
elders in the profession argue for them, 
that they are brighter, keener witted, 
and better educated than the average 
school children of their age; and in 
many cases that seems to be the truth. 
Haphazard and limited though the edu- 
cation of experience on the stage may 
be, it is still a profound intellectual 
stimulus, and the immature minds sub- 
jected to it seem to expand and broaden 
like flowers in the sun. 

Putting the sociological aspect of the 
question aside, it seems eminently fitting 
to find children taking an active part in 
the great world of “make believe”’ called 
the stage. The mimetic instinct is innate 
in most children. What youngster has 
not “given a show” of his own inven- 
tion in the neighborhood barn, charging 
five pins, or some such gigantic sum, 
for admission? Children act with their 
toys; they characterize in the nursery; 
and in the imaginative environment of 
the stage ihey are peculiarly at home. 
Mr.- Barrie’s greatest success, “Peter 
Pan,” was a play for children, requir- 
ing children in many of the rdles— 
and what a play it was! In New York 
there is a Children’s Theatre, where 
remarkably artistic performances ate 
given. At Hull House in Chicago, boys 
rom the Ghetto have presented Ibsen 
with much credit. 


Some Famous Beginnings 


THE list of great players who began 
their careers as children is almost end- 
less, for such is the influence of heredity 
in this absorbing profession that the off- 
spring of a union between theatrical 
people always take to the theatre like 
ducks to water. Mrs. Fiske, for instance, 
was fairly cradled on the stage, and 
Ellen Terry made her débiit at the age 


.their imposing name as 


of four as the child Mammilius in 
Shakespeare’s “A Winter’s Tale.” Mrs. 
Fiske’s first role was also Shakespearean 
—the Duke of York in “Richard III.” 
Eleanora Duse, too, was reared on the 
stage from the early age of three. ; 

Wallace Eddinger, a young actor now 
appearing in Klein’s new drama, “The 
Third Degree,” perhaps holds the 
record, for he started at six months, a 
babe in arms, and was carried upon the 
stage by his father, Lawrence Eddinger, 
who is still hale and hearty, and an able 
support to Robert Edeson in “The Call 
of the North.” Last season father and 
son played together with Edeson in 
“Classmates.” Wallace Eddinger had a 
glittering career before the Gerry So- 
ciety came into existence as the “Dear- 
est” of Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” He was the 
youngest matinee hero, and attained to 
the glory of having his picture on 
cigaret cards. Young Eddinger’s in- 
fantile débiit, by the way, was with 
Richard Mansfield. 


Ethel and Eleanor 


ETHEL BARRYMORE and Eleanor 
Robson, both of whom come from stage 
families, were clever child performers. 
The Taliaferro sisters, Mabel and Edith, 
also grew up on the stage, and are 
already stars, though hardly out of the 
stage child class. Miss Mabel is mar- 
ried to Frederic Thompson, the pro- 
ducer, though she looks only sixteen; 
and Miss Edith, who is really sixteen, 
has succeeded her big sister as star of 
“Polly of the Circus.” When they were 
in frocks, incidentally, they pronounced 
“Tolliver,” 
though now it is voiced as spelled. 

Nat Goodwin started when he was in 
knickerbockers, and won considerable 
promise as a member of Stetson’s fa- 
mous juvenile “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
company. In the same organization the 
late Dan Daly played Marks the Lawyer, 
at the age of eleven. 

Clara Morris began her scintillant 
career at the age of twelve in Cleveland 
in a piece called “The Seven Sisters.” 
Ada Rehan was fourteen years old when 
she commenced to climb the histrionic 
ladder. Annie Russell played Jeanne in 








“Miss Multon” at the age of seven. 
Fay Templeton, now in regretted retire- 
ment, made her first bow in New York 
as a four year old Cupid, and a few 
years later she was playing Puck in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” May 
and Flo Irwin, the adipose sister of 
comic fame, were also child actresses, 
and that hoary veteran, James O’Neill 
began at fifteen—but not as the Count 
of Monte Cristo. 

Other American players who €ome to 
mind when the question of stage chil- 
dren is mentioned are Effie Shannon, 
who has succeeded Margaret Illington 
in “The Thief” and who made her 
début with John McCullough in “Corio- 
lanus” at the age of three; Julia Mar- 
lowe, who began in “Pinafore” at five; 
and Maude Adams, who during her 
juvenile career was known as Maude 
Kiskadden. William Collier had his first 
chance at the age of five in a children’s 
“Pinafore” company, like Miss Mar- 
lowe. 

These juvenile organizations, which 
were sO much in vogue twenty and 
thirty years ago, particularly in the 
exploitation of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
comic operas, developed theatric talent 
in many children. Miss Marlowe and 
Mr. Collier are but two examples of their 
contributions to the contemporary stage. 
The Boston Cadets, which flourished 
more recently and which produced sev- 
eral famous musical entertainments, 
“1492” for example, also formed many 
a stage career in early youth. To-day 
the Lilliputian fad has passed away, 
and even if a manager desired to revive 
it, he would find himself so hampered 
by the Gerry Society and the factory 
laws of various states, such as Illinois, 
that it would be impossible for him to 
cast a production. 


Playing “Just Kids” 


THE stage children of the present 
find occupation along more normal 
channels. Instead of being pygmy 
comedians and prima donnas, as they 
were during the infant “Pinafore” rage, 
all that they have nowadays is to be 
“just kids,” and appear for only brief 
scenes. The familiar sentimental com- 
edy-drama would become extinct with- 
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out its darling child and its snow-storm 
episodes. There is one star, however, 
who has filled the place of the “Pina- 
fore” training school quite adequately, 
in the matter of introducing precocious 
elves to the stage—and he is Chauncey 
Olcott. 

Children are as indispensable to Mr. 
Olcott as a brogue and “My Wild Irish 
Rose.” In every one of his Hibernian 
romances he has appeared as an in- 
gratiating “spalpeen” whose tender 
heart melted at the sight of a child. 
Usually he would gather a group of 
them about his knee, to tell them a fairy 
story; then in would slip a “music-cue” 
and the next minute Mr. Olcott would 
burst into a shamrock lullaby. It is 
always very sweet and touching. 

The Olcott children are usually clever 
little actors and actresses destined for 
histrionic honors when they grow up. 
Many of them have already done so, 
and proudly announce the fact, without 
considering Mr. Olcott’s delicacy in re- 
gard to his birthdays. 


A Pet Name for Therm 


“KIDDIES” is the name affection- 
ately bestowed upon such youngsters of 
the stage by their elders in the pro- 
fession. They are kindly treated—in 
fact, they are very apt to be spoiled by 
the ladies of the company—and they 
always are well looked after. Their re- 
sourcefulness in traveling is really 
amazing; they go about their business 
with an air of being fully prepared to 
cope with the world, but the older peo- 
ple keep a sharp eye out for them just 
the same. In many cases the stars of 
touring companies have devoted their 
leisure time to improving the education 
of the children in their company, and 
oftentimes they are brilliantly qualified 
for that praiseworthy occupation. 


Mansfield’s Christmas Party 


RICHARD MANSFIELD once gave 
a Christmas party on an-express train 
traveling fifty miles an hour for a little 
girl in his company. Upon Christmas 
Eve of 1905 Mansfield and his organiza- 


tion were on the last stage of a long 


journey to New Orleans. Thinking of 
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_ Ory Dimond, who played the Duke of 
York in “Richard III” and Pearl in 
“The Scarlet Letter,” and of his own 
son Gibbs at home in the East, the 
celebrated actor determined to have a 
real Kris Kringle evening on board his 
special. The porter was commissioned 
to smuggle in a Christmas tree and 
decorations at Houston, Texas, and as 
the train entered Louisiana, Mansfield 
issued an order for everyone to vacate 
the car next to his. He was obeyed, 
with the expected amount of grumbling 
at this latest eccentricity. Soon after- 
_ wards came an invitation for everyone 

to assemble in that same car. The mem- 
bers of the company trooped in to find 
the tree, glowing with candles, set up 
at one end, and Mansfield standing to 
receive them with Ory Dimond in his 
arms. Presents were then distributed, 
of which Ory received the prettiest, and 
Yuletide things to eat and drink were 


ee, Served. 


That incident is a charming example 
of the way the children of the stage 
are treated. Everyone in the company, 
from the property man to the star, is 
ready to stand in loco parentis to the 
urchin who is apprenticed to a difficult 
art. 


Collier’s Explanation 


WILLIAM COLLIER is one of the 
stars who have explained in print how 
he happened to become a stage child. 
He does it humorously, of course, for 
he is an incorrigible comedian. His 
story, recently issued as a souvenir of 
the one hundredth performance of “The 
Patriot” in New York, begins as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt was against the advice of father, 
mother, and tke family dog that I be- 
came an actor at the advanced age of 
five. Father was ‘back with the com- 
pany,’ mother was leading lady, and 
the dog was advance man. We gave him 
the name of ‘Advance Man’ because he 
was always doing one of two things— 


drinking or sitting down. At any rate, 
every member of the family had an 
argument against my entering ‘the pro- 
fession.’ Father, gayly leaning upon his 
plough as he spoke (father always had 
his plough with him when he addressed 
the family) with one foot in the furrow 
and the other in his hand, said: ‘My 
son, how can you ever hope to suc- 
ceed on the stage—your father was not 
a Confederate general, your mother was 
not a Russian countess, and you were 
not born at sea. These are the three es- 
sentials to success on the stage; don’t 
take my word for it, but ask any press 
agent. They invented the business; I 
didn’t.’ ” 


Dwarfs and the Law 


SOME of the impersonators of child 
roles seen in New York and Chicago 
are not children but adult dwarfs. The 
vigilance of the Gerry Society in the 
former city, and the state factory in- 
spector in the latter, often renders it 
necessary for the management to secure 
players above the legal limit in years 
and yet juvenile of stature. Many of 
these dwarfs earn a comfortable living 
by such engagements, and when they 
are cleverly “made up” the substitution 
cannot be detected across the footlights. 
Master Gabriel, now playing in “Little 
Nemo,” and Master Rosen, who ap- 
peared as Baby Napoleon in “The New- 
lyweds,” are dwarfs who have started in 
this manner and have become prominent 
stars on their own account. Both of 
them are more than thirty years old. 

The stage child’s lot is not an un- 
happy one. Though they often lack the 
soothing environment of home life when 
on tour, they are “playing” to better 
purpose than their brothers and sisters 
of the school-yard. They aré putting 
their rapture of “make-believe” to prac- 
tical purposes, and are getting a fine, 
early start in a career that, in the great 
majority of cases, leads to brilliant 
achievements, 











Pushed Upon the Stage 


By HERBERT KELCEY 


ERE are many players who can truthfully say that they had ambi- 
tions to become actors even when little children. I do not belong to 
that class. I was pushed onto the stage by necessity, assisted by a 

combination of circumstances. The job was done so thoroughly that I 
have remained on the boards ever since—for twenty-eight years, 

An actor, in a way, is a public character, at least so far as his stage-life 
is concerned. His private life is of little moment to the public except as it 
is reflected in his public work. It is because I realize this that I have con- 
sented to grant the editor’s request and write this article. 


ee 

Though I was born in England, of English parents, practically ali of 
my theatrical life has been passed on the American stage, and I consider 
myself an American actor. My mother was a member of the Quaker de- 
nomination, and as a boy I saw little of the theatre. As I grew older I 
went to the play oftener, but never had any wild longing to become an 
actor. Amateur theatricals had not been my forte. In fact, my experience 
in that line was so limited that I can recall only one play in which I took 
part before my débiit as a professional. Everyone said I was terrible in 
that one. Later I was unfortunate, or fortunate, enough to lose all my 
money on the stock exchange. I had intended, of course, to make a tre- 
mendous fortune instead. But I did not, and I found myself flat broke. 

Just at this time a friend, who had some theatrical acquaintance, told 
me that a manager was looking for a man to fill a vacant place in the caste 
of a company he was to take into the provinces—this was in London— 
and he asked me if I thought I could fill the bill. 

“Of course,” I said, “take me to him.” 

I saw the manager, and repeated my assurance, and was engaged on the 
spot. Sometimes even now I laugh at my hardihood. 
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We rehearsed in London for two weeks, and then went on the road. 
I must have shown some flashes of ability, for when the company was 
disbanded the manager said to me: 

“Do you want to stay on the stage?” 

I hadn’t anything else to do, and assured him that I would like to re- 


} main, He was very kind to me. He told me to get an engagement with a 





traveling company, and go on the road for six months or a year, for the 
experience, and that he would send for me when he had a place. 

I took his advice and joined a traveling company to play the juvenile 
parts. The leading man was paid a salary of three pounds a week—fifteen 
dollars. My salary was two pounds—ten dollars. We played in all the 
smaller cities and played all kinds of pieces: tragedy, comedy and roman- 
tic comedy. I certainly got a great deal of experience. 


ee 


Our salaries were paid for about six weeks. When the salaries stopped. 
we quit work and I went back to London. My old friend, the manager, 
had a place for me, and I made my London débit. For another six months 
I played in London at Drury Lane theatre, and then I came to America 
in 1882 to Wallack’s. I became a member of Daniel Frohman’s old Ly- 
ceum stock company. I consider those old stock days the happiest of my 
theatrical life. We had splendid companies there, and we did great work. 
The present star system has some advantages, but I believe the old stock 
days were the best for the player, and sometimes I am tempted to say 
that they were the best for the public. 


eS 

The stock companies of the present day are so different that they do 
not seem the same. I cannot see how it is possible for as good per- 
formances to be given under the present system as under the old. The 
mere mechanical task of learning the lines of a play in a week, while 
playing in another one, is enough to prevent a finished performance. At 
least this is the way I look at it. Sometimes I marvel at the present mem- 
bers of stock-companies. I admire them greatly because of the great 
amount of work they do. I confess I could not do it. 

Why, when I was out in California a few years ago, starring with a 
stock-company, and we gave some of my old plays, I found it a task to 
recover the lines. And I had played them all many times before. 
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In the old days we had ample time to learn our new plays, as we did 
not change the bill every week. Sometimes a play would run for months. 
Of course this would give us time to study new parts, and be not only 
letter perfect, but artistically fit, by the time of a new production. 

ke ot 

There are many good players of the new school—I mean who have 
come up since the new theatrical methods were introduced—players who 
have grown under the stock-system and under the star-system. I would 
not care to say that the present methods are better or worse than the old. 
I do know that in the days of the old stock company we always could give 
a finished production, because we had a sufficient number of artists always 
on hand. Perhaps the great growth of the theatrical business in America, 
due to the greatly increased demand, has had much to do with the change 
in methods. 

There isn’t such a difference in the plays of now and then. Just at 
present we seem to be having a goodly number of psychic dramas. I do 
not recall any time in the history of the stage when this class of plays was 
so much the fad. But, of course, plays go in cycles. People get tired of 
seeing the same thing and want a change. Pie is good, but not for every 


meal. 
tt Ss 


The best play, the greatest play, is the play that never becomes old- 


fashioned. Many of the dramas that are having a great vogue now will 
be old-fashioned in a few years—perhaps nearly all of them. 

Are there any plays that do not become old-fashioned? Some, but not 
many. The play that is big in its very simplicity is apt to keep in style for 
many, many years. Such a play must be built on the simpler, every-day 
qualities of human nature, yet invested with a certain interest that lifts 
these every-day experiences above the ordinary. A play of the times, of 


course, soon becomes old-fashioned, because it is based on the things of 


life that are constantly varying. 
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About Wilton Lackaye 


By FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 








Wilton Lackaye, at present starring in “The Battle,” a novelization of 
which appears in this issue, is one of the most interesting and accom- 
plished actors on the American stage. The present article is by one 
of his closest friends, a man who has known him for many years. 








HERE was a reception at the 
Lambs Club in New York three 
or four years ago, at thy time that 
Charles Hawtrey, the English actor, was 
playing in that city. Hawtrey was at 
the reception. Wilton Lackaye was also 


. present. Hawtrey, who had heard that 


Lackaye admired neither England nor 
her people, and who resented it without 
understanding why, conceived that the 
hour was propitious to have a rise out 
of him for God and country. Wherefore 
he approached z group of men, of which 
his prospectirz victim was the center, 
and drawled in his best Oxford Eng- 
lish : 

“I’m informed that you are a tre- 
mendously brilliant chap, Lackaye. Just 
say something clever, wont you?” 

Lackaye patted the Englishman gent- 
ly on the back. 

“What would be the use?” he replied 
in kindly accents. “You wouldn’t under- 
stand it.” 

Since that occasion Hawtrey, on see- 
ing Lackaye approaching him from any 
point of the compass, walks around him 
as if he were a swamp—to use a 
metaphor belonging of right to Alfred 
Henry Lewis. 


Does Not Like England 


LACKAYE does not like England, 
although he has been successful in Lon- 
don. He does not like New York, where 


he is also successful. He considers Chi- 
cago the ideal American city. 

“If you want to ascertain the real 
American policy in any matter, you 
must go to Chicago,” he said to me as 
long a time ago as when he was playing 
Curtis Jadwin in “The Pit,” a Chicago 


character in a Chicago play. “New York 


is a bunch of foreign settlements, each 
with its own customs, manners, and 
points of view. The native New Yorker, 
when you find him at all, is more likely 
than not to be an Anglomaniac. He 
turns up his trousers and turns down 
his friends at London’s bidding. In 
Chicago the sons of the wealthy men 
are all workers, and they would be 
looked upon with contempt if they were 
not. Jadwin, although he is similar to a 
New York type, is distinctively a Chi- 
cago product. There is something in his 
swing, his attitude toward men and 
things, which suggests this. There is a 
little of the elbow room of the Western- 
er about him, an unconventionality, a 
degree of shrewdness and _ alertness, 
which in the last few years have made 
the men who have come out of the 
West dominant in New York affairs.” 


The Great American City 


IN HIS dressing-room at the Savoy 
Theatre in New York, where he is play- 
ing John J. Haggleton, in Cleveland 
Moffett’s “The Battle,” Mr. Lackaye re- 
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affirmed his loyalty to Chicago a day 
or two ago. 

“There is one thing Mr. Norris did 
for me in “The Pit’ before the book was 
dramatized,” he said. “Like many other 
New Yorkers, I had the Chicago ‘from 
a car-window’ view. I took my view 
of the city from the hotels, and sneered 
at the people who visited the stockyards. 
After reading ‘The Pit’ I went to the 
stockyards, and I found out something. 
I saw a city of from 40,000 to 60,000 
men at work, and directly dependent on 
them a community of 300,000. I found 
that in the economy of industry they 
had the East beaten a mile. They have 
brought the utilization of the by-product 
down to so fine a science that they can 
almost afford to give away the real 
carcass. It has been humorously sug- 
gested that they can all of a pig except 
its squeal. (An Irish friend of mine 
believes that they will eventually bottle 
that, and sell it to the English athletes, 
who have used their own almost up). 
This utilization, this alertness, is the 
last word of American economic pro- 
gress, and we have to go to Chicago to 
find it.” 


A Living “Curtis Jadwin” 


WILTON LACKAYE is, in broad 
outline, very much the character he 
portrayed on the stage in the part of 
Curtis Jadwin. He is bold, aggressive, 
independent, energetic, and resourceful 
—the sort of man who would have made 
his way in any vocation he might have 
adopted. He is a man of the people, 
with a healthy scorn for the idler and 
the parasite. He has fought his way by 
sheer force to the foremost place he 
holds to-day in the dramatic profession, 
as he would have forced himself to the 
front rank had he become a member 
of the stock-exchange or taken up the 
practice of law. He is, however, an actor 
from choice, with a high idea of the 
dignity of his profession, and a con- 


tempt for those who degrade it. 


Lackaye’s is an interesting personali- 
ty. He is a warm friend, while making 
few protestations of friendship, and his 
intimacies are limited. 

He once said: “A man who is indis- 
criminate in his friendships reminds me 
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of the fellow who throws candy to the 
crowd at a féte. It must be poor qual- 
ity or he wouldn’t be so lavish with it.” 

That Lackaye’s friendships are of the 
lasting kind, and not dependent upon 
self-interest, is indicated by the circum- 
stance that his most cherished friends 
in the profession are among the men 
with whom he struggled in earlier years 
and long since distanced in the race, 
rather than among those who are of 
equal rank with him now. 

Likewise Lackaye is an outspoken 
enemy. He prefers to be considered a 
cynic rather than a good fellow, while 
he is not quite as cold-blooded as he 
sometimes pretends. At a supper at the 
Lambs some time ago, Augustus 
Thomas, the Shepherd, in calling upon 
Lackaye for a speech, read him a little 
lecture—as is the habit of shepherds of 
the Lambs—wherein he made the sug- 
gestion that he model his deportment 
more on that of a fellow Lamb, George 


Leslie, who was known in the club as- 


“God-bless-you Leslie,” by reason of 
the affectionate manner of his address. 
“Manner is not a matter of really 
vital importance after all,” said Lackaye 
in his response. “Leslie meets a man 
and says: ‘How do you do, God bless 
you!’ I say ‘How are you, damn you!’ 
And we don’t either of us mean it.” 


The Wit of the Lambs 


UNTIL the death of Maurice Barry- 
more, he with Lackaye and Nat Good- 
win constituted the three recognized 
wits of the Lambs. Now that Goodwin 
has become a financier and turned his 


attention entirely to things serious and . 


commercial, Lackaye is the most quoted 
man in the profession. Lackaye can be 
the most jovial of boon companions, 
and, in spite of the fact that he seldom 
allows himself to miss a verbal op- 
portunity, even if he must score off a 
friend, his society is much sought in 
and out of the theatrical profession. 
Having had the advantage of a classical 
education, and being a man of wide 
reading and information, he is fitted to 
hold his own in any social gathering. He 
is no respecter of persons, and nothing 
gives him greater pleasure than to “call 
down” a braggart or impostor. 
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One of his pet abominations is the 
gilded youth who affects the society of 
actors. He recently took one of them 
to task in the presence of a group. of 
his fellows for having treated another 
actor with discourtesy. 

“T don’t know why you should make 
so much fuss about it,” protested the 
crestfallen young man. “I always treat 
you right, don’t I?” 

“T’'ll bet you do,” responded Lackaye 
with emphasis. “If you didn’t I’d make 
a—bigger monkey of you than the 
Creator did.” 


Stories of Lackaye’s quickness of re- . 


tort are continually going the rounds 
of the theatres. Recently at the Eccentric 
Club in London, which exchanges the 
courtesies of membership with the 
Lambs, Lackaye, who was the only 
American present, asked for a “rye 
highball” in response to an invitation 
to have a drink with some native actors. 

“T believe that I will take a brandy 
and soda,” said the host of the occasion, 
sarcastically, “if Mr. Lackaye will for- 
give me for being English.” 

“My dear fellow,” Lackaye retorted 
sympathetically, “I not only forgive 
you, but you have my heartfelt com- 
passion.” 

On another occasion in London, 
Lackaye was having his hat ironed at 
a fashionable shop in Piccadilly, when a 
particularly smart young Englishman, 
who, it appeared, had purchased a hat 
there the day previous, entered. Observ- 
ing a hateless man leaning against the 
counter, the Briton took him for a 
clerk. 

“T say,” he remarked, removing his 
own hat and holding it out toward the 
other, “this hat don’t fit me at all.” 

“Neither does your coat,” remarked 
the actor calmly. 

An actor who was notorious for his 
deferred promises to pay, and who had 
borrowed a small amount from Lackaye 
several months before, met him one day 
at the Players Club. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “I owe you 
ten dollars, don’t I? It had quite slipped 
my mind. Where will a check reach 

ou?” 

“TI really don’t know of any place 
where your check is likely to reach me,” 
Lackaye replied. 
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Arguing with a well known play 
wright, who is admitted among New, 
York’s Four Hundred, and whose man- 
_ are somewhat effeminate, Lackaye 
said: 

“No, I don’t believe in the contention 
of the realistic school that a man must 
experience a condition in order to be 
able to describe it. If a man goes too 
much into the slums he becomes bass; 
if he goes too much into fashionable 
society he becomes soprano.” 

Some twenty-five years ago, when | 
Lackaye first went on the stage, he was 
rehearsing a part in “Paul Kauvar” 
under the direction of the author, the 
late Steele Mackaye, who, while he was 
admitted to be an efficient stage-man- 
ager, was considered somewhat old 
fashioned by the more modern dramatic 
school. 

During the rehearsal Mackaye and 
Lackaye had a slight dispute about the 
part. 

“Do you pretend to argue with me?” 
said Mackaye, magisterially, to the 
young actor. “I have been an acknowl- 
edged master of the dramatic art for 
twenty years!” 

“Yes—but not this twenty,” retorted 
Lackaye, whose bump of reverence is 
even now rudimentary. 

Lackaye’s latest witticism was at the 
expense of his friend, Nat Goodwin. 
Meeting the latter just after his recent 
marriage to Miss Goodrich, his fourth 
known matrimonial venture, the other 
said to him: 

“Nat, I wish you’d invite me to one 
of your weddings sometime.” 


’ 


A Catechism of His Ideas 


WHILE Lackaye was rehearsing 
“The Battle,’ he was asked for an 
interview, and, being pressed for time, 
he told the reporter that if he would 
put his questions on paper, written an- 
swers would be returned from his dress- 
ing-room. 

Question and answers were, in part, 
as follows: 

Q.—Will you give the name of the 
man, who, in your opinion is the great- 
est American actor? 

A.—Modesty forbids. 

Q.—Will you name the greatest 















































American actress, from your point of 


view? 

A.—Mrs. Fiske. 

Q.—And, by way of change, will 
you give me an earnest answer to this 
question: “Is the actor a good father?” 

A.—The only answer to this question 
is another: “What are the statistics as 
to domestic fidelity among plumbers?” 

Q.—Why do you refuse $2500. a 
week, or smaller amounts, for a sum- 
mer vaudeville engagement ? 

A.—Money is only one of my reasons 
for acting, and not even one ultimate 
one at that. All that you can get with 
money is happiness. I should be very 
unhappy to find myself sandwiched be- 
tween Johnny Ray and Williams and 
Walker. Besides, I shouldn’t please the 
audience which goes to variety theatres 
as well as they do, and if the actor 
pleases to live, he must live to please. 

Q.—Why have you a dog, or why 
haven’t you? 

A.—Everybody should have a dog, a 
bird or a child—something helpless— 
something demanding attention, sacri- 
fice, care. It should be something that 
cannot reciprocate the affection. That’s 
the only way to fight selfishness. Recip- 
rocal affection is only a swap after all. 
I trained with a dog to be a father. 
Now that I have a son, I have two dogs 
for him so as to pass it along. 

Q.—At what age and fortune should 
a player retire from the stage? 

A.—Seventy years and a _ million. 
However, there are some artists I have 
seen lately with whom I would not be so 
exacting. 

Q.—Did you ever give an understudy 
a chance to play your part? 

A.—Never while I could drag myself 
on the stage. If he’s bad, I’d expose 
him. If he’s good he’d expose me. 

Q.—You have it, but can you tell us 
just what “magnetism” is? 

A.—I can’t. It seems to be a kind of 
aura. One thing is certain. It demands 
the personal presence. No written word, 
however beautiful, contains it. And I 
doubt if it would survive continual 
silence—though many of my friends, 
perhaps, would be glad to persuade me 
of the latter. 

Q.—What would you do if you were 
a dramatic critic? 
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A.—Resign. _ 
Q.—Of the many good things you 
have said, which do you regard as the 
best? 
A.—‘“Alice Evans, will you be my 
wife?” 


Love of His Own Fireside 


LACKAYE would have given the 
same answer to any one asking him that 
last question, in whatever form it might 
have been put. His domestic’ relations 
are as nearly perfect as is possible in 
this sinful world, and his marriage has 
transformed him from one of the most 
persistent of the night owls of his day 
and generation into the staidest of home- — 
going citizens. Lackaye’s hours of 
recreation in his “hot youth” used to be 
after he left the theatre at night,.and he 
seldom went to bed before daybreak or 
rose before the middle of the afternoon. 

I remember when he was playing in 
London some twenty years ago, and 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show was giv- 
ing performances in the suburb of Croy- 
don, that Colonel Cody gave a breakfast 
at his camp one day, driving his guests 
thither on a 4-in-hand drag that left 
from the Victoria Hotel at eleven o’clock 
in the morning. The Colonel had asked 
me on his behalf to invite Lackaye to 
be of the party, and I had conveyed 
the message to him the previous even- 


ing. 

“What time does he leave?” Lackaye 
asked. 

I informed him. 

“FE suppose he goes off in the middle 
of the night like that just to bar me 
out,” he responded, disconsolately. He 
was not up in time for that breakfast, 
either. 

To-day it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that Lackaye can be persuaded 
even to go to supper after his per- 
formance is over, and his friends are 
more than likely to find Mrs. Lackaye 
in his dressing-room waiting to go home 
with him, when they call to ask him out. 
Lackaye insists also that his, wife ac- 
company him to all social entertain- 
ments, whereby he protects himself 
from that plague of all men who are in 
the public eye, and of actors in par- 
ticular—the gushing female. 
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Lackaye the Dramatist 


IT WILL be remembered that Lack- 
aye once wrote a play, or rather that 
he dramatized “Les Miserables”’— 
whereof one of his bons mots is related, 
someone asking him if he had found a 
manager to produce it, and he respond- 
ing that he had not yet been able to 
find a manager who could pronounce 
it—which. had a successful run for two 
or three seasons as “The Law and the 
Man.” It may interest dramatists to 
know that, in spite of his success, Lack- 
aye does not believe that an actor is 
really capable of writing a play that 
will succeed. 

“The actor who turns playwright will 
fail,” he declares, “because his theatric 
sense overbalances his zsthetic sense. 
He will construct a scene or climax 
along dramatic lines and not upon ver- 
itable lines. Unconsciously he will be 
burdened by his knowledge of plays 
and of situations, and these will inter- 
fere with the strict adherence to the 
motif. I believe that the average actor’s 
play will bear me out in this.” 

Pursuing this topic Lackaye argues 
that if there is one thing more than 
another that is wrong with the stage 
to-day it is the playwright. 

“The responsibility for the failure of 
three plays out of five,” he says, “does 
not lie at the door of the manager, the 
public, or the actor, though all three 
.may be regarded as_ contributory 
causes. A house does not fall because 
the plumber, the roofer, or the decor- 
ator is at fault. It comes to the ground 
because of the basic defect that lies in 
either the foundation or the supporting 
walls. A play is perhaps the most com- 
plicated piece of mechanism in the 
world, and unless all its component 
parts dovetail neatly, it will surely fail. 
The play is still the thing, and always 
will be the thing. Players may have a 
certain vogue, and one of them may 
do better with a part than another, but 
the best actor in the world can do 
nothing to retrieve a hopeless play. 
Until authors realize that just because 
a situation is dramatic its success is not 
assured; that unless they have a real 
motif underlying an interesting plot, 
and that real life is not necessarily 


truth, plays will fail, despite all effort 
to force them.” 

Our actor believes that it is spiritual 
truth that makes the play. 

“You can never get out of the play 
the thing the author has not put into 
it,” he declares, “not if you spend 
thousands on actors and scenery. If a 
play lacks a soul, it ranks with the 
beasts of the field, and—mighty few 
plays have souls. When you find a 
drama with one, you have a success. 
The trouble, you see, lies with the play- 
wright. If he is writing a play because 
of necessity or ambition, ‘or because 
pride drives him to it, he will likely 
fail. If he writes because he believes 
he has a fact to set forth, an ideal to 
clothe, or a big idea to demonstrate, the 
chances are that he will succeed. To 
write a play the author must first have 
an idea; then he must develop that 
idea; having developed it, he must 
clothe it with verity, and then, when 
he has lived with his play—his idea— 
he may write it, if he can.” 


A Few Lines of His Verse 


HOW MANY theatregoers are aware 
that Lackaye writes verse? It is gen- 
erally in the form of Christmas or 
birthday-cards, addressed to his friends. 
He has permitted me to publish the 
following, which he calls “The Player’s 
Christmas,” and which was issued dur- 
ing the last holiday season: 

In happier climes for luckier men while 
carols welcome day, ; 
And sleeping folk are roused by “waits” 

with Christmas roundelay, 

For us—a pounding porter at the peace- 

ful hour of three, 

Raucous—bawling : 

*bus wont wait on troupers! 


“Git ep quick, the 
See?” 


Oh, the frost is on the tree tops and the 
snow is in the dell! 

(It’s a shame we left our rubbers at the 
Lake View Grand Hotel!) 

But all the joys the poets sing and poet- 
asters rhyme 

Are lost in wondering if the train will 
reach Podunk on time. 


While children of the older growth their 
yonkers antics view, 

And in baby frolics sharing their lost 
fable-faith renew; 

While peace of home and mirth of fest 
are found on every hand, 











We've the dank insult called dinner in a 
western one-night stand. 


While your Yule log’s (or your anthra- 
cite’s or gas stove’s) cheery flame— 

(If your local habitation’s one that’s 
worthy of the “name,”) 

If in mansion (or in “chambers,” or con- 
gested flat) you dwell, 

Makes all mankind feel the magic of the 
joyous Christmas spell; 

While your table groans (or murmurs) 
with its (more or less) display, 

The mummur’s mixing grease-paint for 
the Christmas matinee, 


Oh,. lords of hearths and dames of 
homes, whose joy of this time speaks, 

In the ringing of your laughter, in the 
holly of your cheeks; 

*Twixt the oysters and the coffee let a 
tearful toast be drunk 

To the Player’s poor Penates in the top- 
tray of his trunk, 


If this rhyme fails to prove that 
Lackaye is as great a poet as he is an 
actor, there is the consoling reflection 
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that acting pays better than poetry. In 
any event he is one of the brainiest 
actors on the stage to-day, and his fel- 
low players may consider with advan- 
tage his view as to a certain phase of 
present conditions affecting the welfare 
of the drama. 

“One of the greatest dangers to the 
stage,” he says, “is the gathering to- 
gether of actors who never talk any- 
thing but their own shop, and who 
gradually become dreadful victims of 
ingrowing introspection. An actor who, 
above every one else in the world, deals 
with human emotion and their expres- 
sion, should consider all knowledge his 
province. The proudest thing I can 
think of as an actor is to know that 
everything I have ever learned has been 
in the direct pursuit of my profession, 
because there is no knowledge of art, 
science, literature or humanity that may 
not find its place in the actor’s bag.” 


The Vogue of Motion Pictures 


By FRANK X. FINNEGAN 








Millions are being spent each year in America by the moving picture 
theatregoers. But a better idea of what this business has actually 
grown to will be had from reading the following article. The effect of 
the picture-drama has been most definite and the end is not yet. 








HILE the statesmen at Washing- 
ton are striving to devise some 
painless method of swelling the 

national exchequer, the great American 
public is dumping about $75,000,000 an- 
nually into the coffers of the moving 
picture business and smiling gleefully 
over the privilege of doing so. Here, 
therefore, is a suggestion for President 
Taft and the wise men of the east and 
west who are wrestling with the prob- 
lem of a tax on coffee, perfumes, zinc 
ores, and others of the bare necessaries 


of life. Government ownership and op- 
eration of the means of production and 
projection of moving picture films 
would make the nation rich while leav- 
ing the people happy and contented— 
a consummation devoutly to be wished 
in the thankless and unpleasant pro- 
cesses of raising revenue. 

It is doubtful, however, if the happi- 
ness and content of the plain people 
over this paternalistic solution of our 
national financial troubles would at all © 
be shared by the estimable gentlemen 
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whose capital is invested in the moving 
picture industry and who are rapidly 
growing enormously wealthy by reason 
of its amazing spread and growth in 
popularity. Nor would. the proposition 
be hailed with delight by the proprietors 
of a hundred or more film rental 
agencies throughout the country who 
purchase $4,000,000 worth of films 
from the manufacturers every year, 
upon which they receive an annual 
rental of about $8,000,000 from the ex- 
* hibitors. If so radical a move as gov- 
ernment ownership were to be under- 
taken, the interests of these exhibitors 
would have to be considered, and as 
they total their profits at a trifle of 
from $17,000,000 to $20,000,000 per 
year, they could be counted upon to 
vote against the idea and telephone for 
the police if interference with their 
business were even suggested. 

And for what is all this money glad- 
ly extracted from the pockets and the 
worn purses of the five cent public and 
passed in at the little windows of 10,000 
moving picture theatres in every corner 
of the United States? For the privilege 
of sitting in a darkened hall and for- 
getting every earthly trouble for a few 
minutes at least while the absorbing ro- 
mance of “The Fisherman’s Daughter” 
is followed to its happy close or the 
hilarious antics of “The Amateur 
Chauffeur” are hailed with shouts of 
glee. 

The “Five Cent Theatre,” as it 
has come to be generally designated, 
brings to the very doors of the people 
and within the means of even the very 
poor, possibilities of entertainment and 
of education not dreamed of in the 
plans of the “regular” theatre managers 
a few years ago, before the kinodromes 
and biographs and mutoscopes were 
buzzing merrily on every street corner. 
People to whom travel is a practical 
impossibility and who live in a rut of 
grinding toil and monotony year in and 
year out have the great sights of the 
great world spread before them on the 
screen of the five cent theatre for the 
price of a glass of beer—and, inci- 
dentally, hundreds of thousands of 
nickels have been diverted from the 
saloon to the “nickel theatre” by the 
vogue of motion pictures. 
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The Poor Man’s Travel Club 


TO THE dweller inland a battleship 
has ever been a vague idea pictured 
indifferently in the newspapers in black 
and white? Behold on the screen at the 
moving picture show the globe-girdling 
American fleet as it actually steamed 
into some far-off Australian port. To 
the man, woman or child who has 
gazed in awe and admiration upon that 
picture—and it has been witnessed by 
uncounted millions—the fleet will ever 
afterwards be an entity—it will have a 
real meaning for them whenever it is 
mentioned. The inauguration of Presi- 
dent Taft and the picturesque parade 
in a Washington blizzard was witnessed 
by possibly 200,000 people who were 
sufficiently interested or sufficiently 
fortunate to be able to count themselves 
among those present. But the moving 
picture man was there with his camera 
in the interests of the 80,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who found it impossible or in- 
convenient to attend the function and 
now they can see the whole show at 
their leisure, a few minutes walk from 
their own firesides, safe from the vagar- 
ies of the weather—for five cents! 

Kings and emperors, all the bediz- 
ened royalties of Europe and the nobili- 
ty that dangles in their train, have until 
recently been wholly beyond the ken of 
the average American citizen. Even 
those who are able to make the Euro- 
pean tour have scant chance of catch- 
ing even a fleeting glimpse of royalty 
as it takes its airing in park or boule- 
vard with outriders and troops guard- 
ing the royal carriage. But the omni- 
present moving picture operator is on 
the spot nowadays when King Edward 
meets his royal nephew, Emperor Wil- 
liam, in Berlin or in London, and the 
coal teamster in Chicago, having five 
cents to expend upon the royal spec- 
tacle, may loll comfortably in his seat 
and grin as the royal kisses are 
exchanged in full view of the camera. 
The Tsar of all the Russias, hedged 
about with soldiers so closely that his 
own subjects seldom have a chance to 
toss a sizzling token of esteem under 
his carriage, reviews his household 
troops on the Nevsky Prospect with an 
apparent disregard of the motion pic- 











ture camera, which is recording his 
every move and facial expression for 
the delectation of the curious all over 
the world and a few weeks later the 
farmer in Iowa and the miner in Neva- 
da may know exactly what the Tsar 
looks like and how he conducts himself 
with his Grand Dukes and generals and 
bodyguards—for five cents. 

These facts are at the bottom of the 
tremendous vogue that has_ been 
achieved by the art of “mutography”— 
as the manufacturers of motion pictures 
would like to have their contribution 
to the entertainment and the education 
of the world designated. More than 
that, they declare that the industry is 
only in its infancy and that the re- 
markable strides that have been made 
toward the perfection of processes, both 
of motion photography itself and of its 
projection upon the screen, will be out- 
stripped by the progress of the near 
future. 


Amusement Features Wanted Most 


THE PIONEERS in the industry 
were not slow to discover, however, 
that the clientele of the “nickel theatre” 
does not vary much from the public 
that is catered to by the “regular” play- 
houses in one important particular—it 
does not yearn after education per se. 
It wants amusement, relaxation of 
mind as well as of body, after a hard 
days’ work. Therefore, amusement is 
furnished galore, with educational and 
dramatic subjects. sandwiched between 
in order that all elements of the public 
may be reached and satisfied. Whereas 
the earlier efforts of the film manufac- 
turers were directed toward actual street- 
scenes in great cities and interesting 
sights all over the world, often enacted 
unconsciously by the principals whose 
faces later appeared upon the screens, 
the demand for comedy subjects neces- 
sitated the employment of actors to per- 
form certain scenes before the camera, 
and it is along these lines, perhaps, that 
the industry has seen its greatest devel- 
opment. 

It is estimated that close to one thou- 
sand actors and actresses are employed 
by the dozen or more firms engaged in 
the making of films in the United 
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States and a much greater number in 
Europe, where there are more film 
companies. Each manufacturer endeav- 
ors to turn out two new films every 
weék and the output will probably av- 
erage one hundred subjects per year, 
running the gamut of comedy, pathos, 
melodrama, actual scenes from life and 
the_dramatization of well known fairy 
stories and the classics of children’s 
literature, like “Robinson Crusoe.” The 
proper presentation of these little 
dramas before the camera engages the 
expert services of a small army of 
stage-managers, photographers and as- 
sistants, leaving out of consideration 
the literary chaps who furnish the plots 
and details of the action. Practically all 
of these men and women are at work 
day after day producing new motion 
pictures for the insatiable public and the 
fact that most of their labors are hidden 
away from that public until the result 
is ready to be projected on the screen 
adds the charm of mystery to it. 

In the making of a certain class of 
open air pictures it is, of course, almost 
impossible to prevent the actors from 
being seen by the bystanders and rési- 
dents of the neighborhoods through 
which they dash in pursuit of the hero 
or the villian, taking care to remain 
within the focus of the camera in their 
most violent dashing. But the majority 
of the “dramatic” subjects are por- 
trayed in the studios of the film manu- 
facturing concerns, on regularly 
equipped stages, under the glare of 
many specially constructed electric 
lights with powerful reflectors, which 
furnish illumination brilliant enough to 
act upon the sensitized film of the mov- 
ing picture camera as the familiar 
“flash light” does upon the plate of an 
ordinary camera. 


The Subjects and the Actors 


WHEN a subject is selected for re- 
production by the manager of that par- 
ticular department in one of the big 
film-making concerns, a comedy for in- 
stance, a brief outline of the story is 
submitted to the producer, who acts 
as stage-manager as well as_ pho- 
tographic expert. It is his function to 
know just how the story can best be 
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told in pantomime—for your moving 
picture actor has no “lines” to convey 
his feelings, decisions or intentions to 
“the house.” He must make them see 
it all at a glance. The producer selects 
his “cast’’ from the staff of actors and 
actresses at his disposal, gives them 
copies of the outline of the playlet in 
order that they may be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the action of the various 
characters and selects his “props” quite 
as the stage-manager of a regular thea- 
tre does when preparing for a “pro- 
duction.” 

These actors, by the way, are a 
study in themselves. Not only are they 
required to be adepts in pantomime, but 
as most of the comedy effects in mo- 
tion pictures are produced by violent 
collisions between the performers, roll- 
ing down hills into pools of water or 
spilling bags of flour upon the victim of 
various other mishaps, the principal 
comedian of a “mutography”’ repertoire 
company and most of the minor per- 
formers must be immune against per- 
sonal injury and discomfort. Such 
slight variations of the professional 
routine as being spilled off a bicycle 
going at top speed or run over by a real 
automobile, which afterward turns tur- 
tle, spilling its occupants into the road, 
must be accepted as all in the day’s 
work in a moving picture studio. Most 
of them have had experience on the 
vaudeville stage or in stock organiza- 
tions before entering this newest do- 
main of art, and after a few months’ 
service before the motion picture 
camera, any one of them will have 
played as many réles as fall to the lot 
of the understudy in a stock-company 
in three seasons. The studio is equipped 
with scenery, settings, and costumes for 
almost any sort of performance—police- 
men’s coats and helmets, wigs for “so- 
ciety” characters, battered dress-suits, 
furniture, high hats and cooking uten- 
sils being scattered about in the prop- 
erty rooms. 

When the cast has been costumed 
and the stage-settings arranged to suit 
the producer, several rehearsals are 
gone through before . bringing the 
camera into action—for film is a costly 
commodity and may not be wasted. At 
last the actors “get the idea” to the 
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satisfaction of the manager, the camera 
is brought out, the electric-lights are 
turned on, and away they go, making 
film for the exhibitor, entertainment for 
the masses, and money for the manu- 
facturer, the middle-man. 


Natural Scenery the Best 


THE TREND of late among Ameri- 
can makers of films, following the lead 
of the European manufacturers, has 
been more and more toward outdoor 
pictures with “real” scenery for a back- 
ground, even in the production of 
dramas and playlets, including com- 
edies, as opposed to the patent artificial- 
ities of the studio method. Although this 
plan involves a greater expenditure of 
money in most instances, necessitating 
the transfer of a company of players, 
photographers and producers across 
the continent for certain scenic effects, 
the results are so much better and the 
pictures thus obtained are in such great 
demand by exhibitors that the extra 
expense is more than compensated. 

‘Western pictures, including scenes of 
cowboy and Indian life and pictures in 
the mining towns that are so little 
known in other parts of the country, are 
always in demand and to secure them 
at first hand the film concern dispatches 
an expedition into the west, including 
several of its best actors and actresses, 
photographers, and producers. Several 
weeks may be required for a tour of 
Colorado, Arizona, California and other 
far western states where picturesque 
subjects for motion photography 
abound. The real cowboys and Indians 
are usually glad enough to go through 
their “stunts” before the camera for 
the fun of it or for a handful of cigars, 
and in addition to these striking photo- 
graphs of real western action, several 
“dramas” are run off before the ma- 
chine with the “atmosphere” and “local 
color” that cannot be denied to aid the 
actors in the presentation. If it is a 
story of cowboy life, a few of the prin- 
cipals are rigged out in cowboy attire 
and furnished with bronchos to play 
their parts in the piece while the 
“chorus” is made up of real, hard-riding 
cowboys who dash along the mountain 
defiles or gallop over the sure-enough 















prairies with all the reckless abandon 
they display in the “wild west” perform- 
ances, adding much to the vivid real- 
ism of the pictures. Having gathered a 
dozen rcels of such splendid subjects 
with the genuine backgrounds and sur- 
roundings that fairly breathe the free 
and open life of the west, the film manu- 
facturers hurry back east to prepare the 
films and spread them before the de- 
lighted eyes of such unfortunates as 
have never reveled in the western 
country. 

When the annual mardi gras festival 
and parade was held in New Orleans in 
February, a Chicago film making con- 
cern transported a crew of twelve to 
the Louisiana city where they remained 
nearly a week hard at work. A few 
weeks later the Rex parade was shown 
as part of a comedy film describing the 
adventures of four husbands who went 
to the mardi gras and attempted to fool 
their wives as to the reason for their 
delay. While the parade itself might 
aot be considered of compelling inter- 
est in other parts of the country, its in- 
troduction in the little comedy added 
much to the picture and gave it an air 
of versimilitude that no studio-posing 
could have offered. 


A Few Astonishing Figures 


THE marvelously rapid growth in 
the popularity of moving picture 
“shows” and the consequent increase 
in their number to keep pace with the 
demand has brought about some re- 
markable totals, when the magnitude 
and strength of the industry is com- 
puted in figures, The film rental agen- 
cies, which are the “middle men” of 
the business, buy annually from the 
manufacturing firms about $4,000,000 
worth of films from which they derive 
an annual rental of $8,000,000 from the 
exhibitors. After being shown a few 
times in one theatre—often less than a 
-week—the films are returned to the 
rental agency by the exhibitor to be 
sent to some other theatre and their 
place on the bill is taken by a new 
film. After seven months of service the 
films are “called in” by the manufactur 
ers and retired. 

There are nearly 10,000 moving pic- 
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ture theatres in the United States, the © 
average operating expenses of each be- 
ing $20 per day—a total of about $200,- 
000 per day being thus put into the 
channels of trade by the industry. At 
a conservative estimate, taking three 
hundred days for a year, as many of 
the theatres do not operate on Sunday, 
the annual expense of the theatres is 
about $50,000,000. The estimated profit 
is from $17,000,000 to $20,000, so 
that the great American public pays a 
total of from $65,000,000 to $70,000,000 
per year for its moving picture enter- 
tainment—quite a respectable figure for 
an industry that has scarce seen its 
fifth birthday. 

While there are a number of ten cent 
houses in the country, the great ma- 
jority charge but a nickel, making the 
average admission fee about six cents. 
Therefore, the total admissions to the 
moving picture theatres of the United 
States reach the amazing figure of near- 
ly 1,100,000,000 annually. From these 
enormous figures it is evident that a 
large proportion of the population at- 
tends the nickel “shows” regularly—it 
has become a habit. Ten persons are 
required to operate each of the 10,000 
theatres, on an average, and taking into 
account the manufacturers, rental agen- 
cies, and exhibitors, it is estimated that 
considerably more than 100,000 people 
are y et he upon the industry for 
their livelihood. It is doubtful if the 
“regular” theatres of the country, much 
as they are a part of our national life, 
could match these figures. 


Competition With Standard Houses 


SPECULATION as to what estab- 
lished industries this $70,000,000 of 
annual expenditure by the public has 
affected most directly leads to some 
interesting suggetsions. Theatrical men 
agree that the popularity of the moving 
picture houses has cut into the business 
of the regular theatres to an appre- 
ciable extent and they add that the 
houses devoted to melodrama and farce 
—generally known as the “popular price 
theatres’—have been most seriously 
hurt by the new form of entertainment. 
In many cities theatres that had been 
given over to the “thrillers” and the 
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cheaper style of farce comedies offered 
by traveling companies have been trans- 
formed into moving picture houses and 
many vaudeville theatres, run on the 
lowest possible scale of prices, have 
given up the unequal struggle and wel- 
comed the films which do not demand 
exorbitant salaries, stage hands, orches- 
tras, or dressing-rooms for their presen- 
tation. Scores of traveling organizations 
that had formerly played these classes 
of houses in melodrama, burlesque, or 
vaudeville have disbanded and gone out 
of business during the last few years 
owing to the difficulty of securing 
“bookings” in cities and towns where 
the theatres they formerly played have 
fallen into line with moving-pictures. 

In New York and several other east- 
ern cities the managers of vaudeville 
theatres, observing the certain trend of 
popular taste, took time by the fore- 
lock and installed moving pictures in 
place of the vaudeville entertainers, in 
some instances presenting “canned 
drama,’ with dialogue and songs as 
well as action, by the combination of 
the phonograph and the moving pic- 
ture machine—the result being billed as 
“pictures that talk.” This was a natural 
development of the industry, and it 
makes possible the presentation, after 
a fashion, of standard dramas, enacted 
on the screen and voiced through the 
talking machine by capable players, 
even in those small and out-of-the-way 
hamlets not worthy of being counted 
as “one night stands” by the traveling 
companies. True, the result is but the 
shadow of a theatrical performance, 
but in the absence of the substance, the 
shadow is eagerly welcomed. 


A Looking Forward 


WHAT the. next great forward 
movement in “mutography” is to be has 
already been hinted by the powers be- 
hind the newest element in the industry 
—a combination of powerful European 
interests under the direction of certain 
American theatrical men. That is devel- 
opment of the moving picture along the 
lines of actualities, industrial wonders, 
scenic beauties and real dramatic offer- 
ings, culled from every-day life. Until 
the entrance of this new element into 


the business the showman—the man- 
ager of the theatre—was dependent 
upon the motion picture manufacturer, 
in a majority of cases not a showman, 
for offerings in the way of new films. 
The theatrical man took what seemed 
the best of those offered him, often 
with a sigh. In the near future, it is 
promised, this condition will be re- 
versed—the showman will be at the 
helm from the very inception of the 
picture, bringing to its selection and 
presentation his trained knowledge of 
public needs and public eccentricities 
in things theatrical. 

The motion picture, it is predicted, 
will in time become as it were an ani- 
mated supplement of the daily news- 
paper. Those unfortunates who are un- 
able to witness the big baseball contest 
of the season may see it depicted on the 
screen in half a dozen theatres a few 
hours after the last player has been put 
out. The arrival of a foreign notable, 
for instance, detailed in the newspapers 
of the day, will be caught by the ubiqui- 
tous camera of the moving picture man 
and shown to the public while the dis- 
tinguished visitor is making his speech 
at a banquet. And the banquet scene, | 
if it be of sufficient moment, will be 
shown the next day. 

All the interesting acts of unusual 
peoples in out-of-the-way corners of the 
world, the marvels of industry in pre- 
paring the raw materials or perfecting 
what we eat and use and wear in our 
daily life, will be presented in this five 
cent university extension course for the 
masses. Money will not be spared, they 
promise, and the contented public, al- 
ready luxuriating in five cent marvels 
undreamed of even a decade ago, tells 
them to go ahead. Already there is in 
readiness for presentation in thousands 
of theatres a film which cost $50,000 
and necessitated sending to Lapland a 
complete arctic expedition, traveling in 
its own ship and carrying a comple- 
ment of explorers, guides, surgeons, and 
geographers in addition to the photog- 
raphers, for the special purpose of get- 
ting this Lapland film. With such pre- 
cedents the possibilities of the motion 
pictures are limitless and the new vogue 
in its production and projection is 
thrice welcome. 
























The Greatest Gift 


By CHAS. W. COLLINS 












Here is a playlet of an unique sort, in which the characters of real 
actors are played by other actors no less real. 
drama tells a most engaging story, and but very little imagination is 
required to picture the actors on the scene enacting their roles. 


Moreover, the little 








Prologue 


LL-STAR” casts, like “All-Ameri- 
can” football elevens, are a fig- 
ment of the imagination that offer 

great consolation to the yearning ideal- 
ist. In the economy of pleasures to be 


an idealist is the greatest blessing, be- 
cause it costs less than any of the others, 
and. advantage of that fact is hereby 
taken with the announcement of an ab- 
solutely voluptuous program. 


The Cast 
ROBERT THURSTON, a sentimental dramatic critic........ JOHN DREW 
BILLY LORAINE, representing the idle rich ......... JACK BARRYMORE 
DENNIS, Merely a valet =. sc cae ccvaieceps ooase she CHAUNCEY OLCOTT 
MARGARET LORAINE, a pretty kitten ................... MARIE DORO 


The Prompt-Book 


THE scene shows the living-room in 
one of the inevitable bachelor-apart- 
ments so frequent on the stage and so 
unusual in life. It is a comfortable re- 
treat where a man may smoke or drink, 
work or loaf, read or put his feet on 
the table; but its well-chosen trappings 
indicate that its occupant is not in the 
habit of worrying about the size of his 
laundry bill. The time is before and after 
midnight on Christmas Eve, yet no 
evergreen stands in the corner and no 
empty stockings hang over the mantle. 

Mr. Robert Thurston and Mr. Biily 
Loraine enter as the curtain rises, both 
in full evening regalia, for this is to be 
a very stylish sketch. 

The former is the steady inhabitant of 
this masculine retreat, in which he finds 
himself after attending some Yule-tide 
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festivities. He has inherited a fortune, 
but has remained in his profession of 
journalism in order to keep himself 
from going to seed. His day’s work 
consists of writing midnight theatrical 
reviews for a morning newspaper—in 
other words, he is that mysterious and 
romantic creature known as a dramatic 
critic. 

He is a man of impulses and enthusi-' 
asms, in spite of his critical traffic; a 
man of ideals as well, though he usually 
keeps the latter concealed from himself. 
He is intelligent, of course, but if any- 
one called him “‘intellectual” to his face, 
he would slay the offender with an epi- 
gram. He has a respectable forehead, 
but is not a high-brow, and what he 
thinks of Ibsen has already been written 
by William ‘Winter, so why repeat it? 
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His age is that indeterminate period 
of middle life which polite guessers let 
pass as forty. He is good-looking 
enough to seem handsome in a photo- 
graph, and several women have prob- 
ably thought they loved him in their 
time. At present he is engaged to be 
matried to Billy Loraine’s sister Mar- 
garet, and he is blatantly enjoying it. 

Mr. John Drew is exactly the star 
for this role. 

Billy Loraine is a presentable young 
man who has been too actively engaged 
in a social career to polish his manners 
or his mind. His interests are golf, girls, 
and garages. 

Mr. Jack Barrymore would adorn the 
part. He will doubtless scoff at it as 
insignificant, but this affair has to be 
kept in the family. 

As the two come in, Dennis advances 
to take their hats and coats. He is valet- 
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ting Thurston because all well-regulated 
bachelors have valets, or “men” as they 
are sometimes erroneously called, in 
well-regulated plays. Dennis is an el- 
derly Celt, with a smooth-shaven, clever 
face. He looks sharper than either of 
the two superior beings, and probably 
is, for his attitude toward his employer 
is usually one of whimsical condescen- 
sion, which Thurston condones because 
it amuses him. Dennis’ brogue is not 
indicated in the dialogue, and will have 
to be taken for granted; Peter Finley 
Dunne’s monopoly on Irish phonetic 
spelling still remains unchallenged. 

The role is given to Chauncey Olcott 
because that sweet singer of Erin ought 
to be glad to play a real, human Irish- 
man, for a change. 

The talk begins briskly at rise of cur- 
tain, with business of removing over- 
coats. 


The Script 


THURSTON 
Still awake at the witching hour of 
twelve, Dennis? You must be watching 
for Santa Claus. 
DENNIS 
I think he just came in, sir. 
THURSTON 
Eh? 
DENNIS 
Don’t say “eh,” sir. You’ve been see- 
ing too many English comedies lately. 
BILLy 
Quite right, old top, eh 
TuHuRSTON (business of 
restraining Dennis) 
Don’t kill him yet, Dennis. He is so 
young. Now, what was that about Santa 
Claus? 


what ? 


DENNIS 
Oh, nothing, sir. I never repeat a hint. 
TuHursTon (laughing) 
Don’t count your presents before you 
hang up your sock, Dennis. 


(Dennis turns away with the 
coats ) 


THURSTON 


Now, Billie, curl up in the most com- 
fortable chair you can,find, and I’ll mix 


you any drink you name, in order to re- 
pay you for seeing me home. 
BILLy (semi-recumbent in 
a Morris chair) 
Um-m-m—let me see—I ‘think I'll 
have a high-ball—Scotch without the 
lemon. 
THURSTON (derisively) 
Original youth! Dennis, bring me the 
banal decanter and the ubiquitous sy- 
phon. 
DENNIS 
Did you say to bring you the diction- 
ary, sir? 
Bitty (chuckles) 
One on you, Bob. 
THURSTON 
Dennis is in form to-night. Some day 
he will write a comic-opera libretto. 
(Dennis snorts at this, and 
brings a tray of alcoholic para- 
phernalia, in high scorn of his 
employer) 
BILLy (raising glass, after 
receiving his grog) 
Here’s Luck! 
THURSTON 
Wish me something I haven’t got! As 
for you—here’s Virtue, you young 
scamp. 





* THE GREATES?T.GIFT~ * 


(Billy giggles at this, with flat- 
tered diabolism. Thurston 
rises, after swallowing half 
his drink, to get some cigarets 
from the smoking table) 
DENNIS (approaching 
Thurston) 
I’d better brush you off, sir. Your 
coat.is all covered with something. 
THURSTON 
It’s the kind of snow that falls off 
Christmas-trees at family parties this 
time of year, Dennis. You seem to have 
escaped, Billy, but I was the target for 
the whole family. 
BILLy 
You got off easy. Wait till the rice- 
shower comes. 
DENNIS (still brushing) 
It’s even in your hair, Mr. Thurston. 
THURSTON 
Well, you can let it stay there. That’s 
star-dust, not mere Christmas-tree 


‘ 


spangles, Dennis, and it was thrown by 
my good fairy. Doesn’t it add a crown 
of shimmering glory to my badger’s 


poll? 
Bitty (chortle) 
Oh, ho! The sentimental critic! I 
never knew you were so far gone, Bob. 
THURSTON 
You do not do enough credit to your 
sister’s charms, my boy. 
BILLy 
Margot does seem to bowl them all 
over, old or young. I wonder why! 
THURSTON 
Because she’s the flower of the flock, 
you complacent idiot. One can chose a 
wife, but unfortunately brothers-in-law 
are thrust upon us. 
BILLY 
Wait till you have known her as long 
as I have. She’ll teach you a few tricks. 
THURSTON 
I shall be content to sit at her feet 
and learn. 
BILLy 
Dennis, did you ever see your es- 
teemed employer in such a condition be- 
fore? 
DENNIS 
Never quite so far gone, Mr. Loraine. 
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BILLY 
I should say that he was in a fit of 
delirium tremens after a long series of 
flirtatious sprees. Not bad, eh, Bob. 
DENNIS 
I should say that he has been beauti- 
fully supermanned. 
THURSTON (in great and 
genuine alarm) 
Et tu, Dennis! Another Shavian! 
When did you get infected? 
DENNIS 
Beg pardon, sir? 
THURSTON 
Have you been taking a correspond- 
ence-course in the works of your wild 
fellow countryman, George Bernard, G. 
Bernard, or G. B. Shaw? 
DENNIS 
I know all about him, sir. 
THURSTON (grunts) 
All? 
DENNIS 
I always read your pieces about shows 
in the evening paper. 
THURSTON (bows satiri- 
cally) 
Thank you. I am not yet immune to 
so subtle a compliment. I have so edu- 
cated the world that my own valet is 
my intellectual equal. But before I be- 
lieve that you waste your time reading 
my stuff instead of chasing the moths 
out of my clothes, I shall test you. What 
was my last epigram about the condition 
of the Amefican stage? 
DENNIS 
That it is in its Georgian period, sir. 
THURSTON 
And who are the three Georges of the 
modern theatre ? 
DENNIS 
George Ade, George Cohan, and 
George Shaw. 
THURSTON 
And the greatest of these is—? 
DENNIS 
Cohan. 
THURSTON 


Good. Now get out. 
- (Exit Dennis in pride) 
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THURSTON 
If he keeps on like that, I shall begin 
to admire my own work. Heretofore I 
thought that my reputation as a dra- 
matic critic consisted in being the only 
newspaper-man in the world who was 
rich enough to know better. 
BILLY (rising) 
Well, I’m on my way. 
THURSTON 
So soon? There’s plenty of liquor left. 
BILLY 
When you start talking shop, I feel 
that you’re getting bored—and know 
that I am. I think I'll look in at the club. 
THURSTON 
Better go home. It’s pretty late. 
BILLY 
There’s some Christmas Eve doings 
on the program, and by this time they’re 
getting good. 
THURSTON 
Good, perhaps, but not so innocent as 
those we have just left. Well, if you 
desert me, I shall write a note or two 
and then invoke the god of dreams. 
You'll never know what it is to dream, 
Billy, until you’re as old as I am and 
have suddenly stumbled into Paradise 
when you thought the door was closed 
forever. 
BILLy 
Which refers to sister Margot, I sup- 
pose. Bob, it becomes my solemn duty 
to warn you against her. 
Tuurston (laughing) 
Well, out with it. Is she a vampire? 
BILLY 
Do you know that she has a perfect 
mania for practical jokes? 
THURSTON 
That’s good news. I’m glad to know 
that she has more of a sense of humor 
than her brother. 
BILLY 
I have a dim suspicion that she has 
something up her sleeve to try on you. 
If she springs anything surprising, don’t 
believe it until the returns are all in. 
THURSTON 
I shall believe everything she says. 
Bitty (taking hat and 
coat) 


Then don’t blame me when -you’re 
stung. Good-night, and a Merry Christ- 
mas. 

THURSTON 

Reciprocated with gusto—and, Billy— 
BILLy (at door) 

Well? 
THURSTON 

Don’t spoil your Christmas with too 
much premature celebration. Save up 
the remorse for New Year’s. 

BILLy 
I'll behave. Good-night. 
(Exit Billy) 
THurston (glancing at 
clock) 

Twelve o’clock of a Christmas Eve— 
a sentimental time, and I am in the 
mood for it. 

(He goes to the table and picks 
up a framed photograph) 

Bless you, my wonderful girl! I must 
write you a note that will reach you in 
the morning, to say all that went unsaid 
with that necklace to-night. That fam- 
ily party was too well populated for a 
young engaged couple—of twenty and 
forty, respectively. There’s a thought 
that hurts a bit! Well, one is only as 
old as his heart, so who cares? 

(He sits down at the desk to 
look for note paper, stops sud- 
denly as if at an after-thought, 
and takes a small package out 

of his pocket) 

Dennis ! 

(That' functionary enters with 
unusual promptness) 
DENNIS 
Anything needed, sir? 
TIrURSTON 
Haven’t you forgotten something ? 
DENNIS 
Nothing that I can remember, sir. 
THURSTON 


There’s another outburst of — wild 
Irish wit. Yes, Dennis, you have forgot- 
ten to remind me a second time of your 
anticipated Christmas gift. Here it is, 
with my blessing. 

(Thurston hands him the pack- 
age) 
DENNIS 
Oh, thank you, sir, thank you. (Open- 





hae ae 


ing it) Cuff-buttons! Just what I was 
needing—But haven’t you made a mis- 
take, sir? 
THURSTON 
You will correct my grammar next. 
What’s the matter now? 
DENNIS 
Did you really mean these with the 
little sparklers in them for me? Sure, 
they are tou rich for my blood. 
THURSTON 
Do you like them? 
DENNIS 
Never saw a prettier pair, sir. 
THURSTON 
Then: they are yours. Diamonds and 
champagne are two of the cheapest 
things in the world, Dennis. And now, 
may I have that plain pair of gold links 
for my exclusive personal use? 
DENNIS 
Certainly, sir. 
THURSTON 
Thank you so much. I shall need 
nothing more. Good-night. 
DENNIS 
Good-night, Mr. Thurston. 
(Exit Dennis, trying on the 
sieeve-buttons ) 
THURSTON (at desk, tak- 
ing up pen) 
Now to surprise Margot in the morn- 
ing. She will like it, I think. (He writes) 
Unless I make it too long. (Writes) 
And how am I to put the romance of 
my life in two pages? (Writes rapidly) 
This will have to be a serial. (Writes) 
Yes, a serial forever afterward and 
eternity. (He laughs softly) That is the 
talk of a sentimentalist, I know—but if 
there is any consciousness of this breath 
we call the soul after it goes out, any- 
thing beyond the dark unknown, I will 
follow her blue eyes down to the Pit 
or up to— 
(The bell rings suddenly. 
Thurston starts wp, and then 
stops to listen. A second and 
longer ring) 
THURSTON 
What can this be? Opportunity up to 
date, ringing the electric-bell instead of 
knocking ; one of the pathetic Christmas 
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Eve orphans of the drama; or merely 
an intoxicated friend. Whoever or what- 
ever it is, the unknown shall enter and 
be welcome. 
(He goes to the door and 
throws it open. A young wo- 
- man, heavily veiled stands at 
the threshold. She brushes past 
him and hurries in silently) 
THURSTON (somewhat 
perplexed) . 
May I ask who does me this honor? 
(The visitor puts back her veil 
and throws off her cloak, re- 
vealing herself as a charming 
débiitante in evening costume. 
Marie Doro has the pictorial 
qualities necessary for the 
role) 
THURSTON 
Margaret! 
MARGARET 
Are you alone? 
THURSTON 
Yes. What in the world is the matter ? 
MARGARET 
Did your servant see me come in? 
THURSTON 
No, he has gone to bed. Has anything 
happened ¢ 
MARGARET (with a nerv- 
ous little laugh) 
Aren’t you glad to see me? 
THURSTON. | 
Of course, of course. I was thinking 
of you when the bell rang. I had just 
written a note which I intended to send 
to you in the morning. But why didn’t 
you telephone to me instead of putting 
yourself to all this trouble? 
MARGARET 
Oh, I suppose it was rather indiscreet 
to come here alone at this time of night, 
but I wanted to have a talk with you 
in order to begin Christmas with a clear 
conscience. 
THURSTON 
A clear conscience! There are no 
clouds in the crystal of your soul. 
MARGARET 
Don’t be gallant just now, Robert. We 
must have a serious talk. Let me see 
that note you have written, please. 
(He hands it to her) 












MarGaret (after reading 
it) 
This—this is very sweet of you, Rob- 
ert, but it makes it all the harder for me. 
THURSTON 
Harder for you? My note may be 
stupid enough, but you are absolutely 
cryptic. 
(He sits down beside her and 
takes her hands) 
Come, confess. Are you going to tell 
me some bad news? 
MARGARET (moving away 
from him) 
Yes. 
THURSTON 
Then begin. But first, if it is neces- 
sary for me to say anything more than 
is contained in that note,in order to ex- 
press my sadly prejudiced attitude to- 
ward you— 
MARGARET (interrupting) 
Please don’t, Robert. You couldn’t 
say anything nicer. 
THURSTON 
Very well. Then proceed with the bad 
tidings before I am tempted to kiss you. 
MARGARET 
Robert, I’m wicked. 
; THURSTON 
Fib Number I. 
MARGARET (rather pee- 
vish) 
You shall not treat me as if I were a 
baby. Listen to me. 
THURSTON 
My attentions could not be more ob- 
vious. 
MARGARET 
Doesn’t it seem rather queer to you 
that we two should be engaged? 
THURSTON 
Pleasantly queer—and dear. 
MARGARET 
I am twenty years old, and only in 
my first season, while you are— 
THURSTON 
Forty and well seasoned. You needn’t 
rub it in. But I thought that we had 
come to a perfect understanding on that 
point. I love you as devotedly as a 
school-boy, and you accept my adora- 
tion as complacently as a handsome 
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school-ma’am. So the balance is re- 
stored. 
MARGARET 
If you think that comparisons to 
school-teachers are complimentary— 
THURSTON 
If you think that references to senility 
are enjoyable— 
MARGARET 
Hush, Robert. I am to do the talk- 
ing this time. I have just said: I am 
twenty and you are forty. Before our 
engagement, you had the reputation of 
being a splendid catch on account of 
your fortune and good looks. I was con- 
sidered an outrageous flirt. 
THURSTON 


I agree about the good lucks. Further 
than that, deponent sayeth not. 
MARGARET 
Robert, did it ever occur to you that 
some one would marry you simply for 
your money and in spite of your good 
looks, if you weren’t careful? 
THURSTON 
What are you driving at? 
MARGARET 
Now you can guess what is on my 
conscience. 
THURSTON 
But, sweetheart, this is absurd. You 
must be joking. Your father has five 
times as much money as I. If there has 
been any fortune-hunting, I am _ the 
guilty one. 
MARGARET 
Father’s bank will fail, and the fam- 
ily will be disgraced, if he doesn’t get 
help from you. He has been speculating ~ 
rashly. 
THURSTON (slowly) 
Then you mean to say— 
MARGARET 
That I am marrying you for money. 
I wanted to be fair to you, so I came 
here to-night to confess it. You have 
been so good to me that I couldn’t bear 
the deception any longer. 


THURSTON (in a_ half- 
whisper) 
Then you don’t—really—love me? 


MARGARET 
I would not have accepted you if you 
had not been rich. 
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THURSTON (in a dazed 
manner ) 
And I thought ten minutes ago that 
I was happy! 
MARGARET 
Well, I have made a clean breast of 
it. What do you propose to do? I am 
ready to go through with the game, to 
save father from being disgraced. 
THURSTON (coming close 
to her and looking into 
her eyes) 
You are not what I thought you were. 
Your soul has changed somehow since 
I saw you this evening. It must be so. 
MARGARET 
Yes, you have been mistaken in me. 
I am worldly and shallow and vain. I 
am only the kind of girl who sells her- 
self legally to retain her luxuries. If 
the bank fails, we shall all be paupers. I 
could not bear the thought of it, so I 
set my cap for you—and succeeded. 
THURSTON 
And yet your eyes have not changed. 
They are still as clear as the sky. Your 
forehead is still as pure as if all. the 
saints had showered their bendictions 
upon it, and your lips are as innocent 
and lovely as a child’s. 
MARGARET 
Robert, don’t look at me like that! 
It frightens me! 
THURSTON (in a violent 
outburst) 
You are still the girl I loved and I 
will not let you go. My life’s greatest 
gift is within my hands, and I will 
clutch it fast. If you wish to. be bought 
with gold instead of won with love, I 
will take you at your own price. The 
old man shall have all the money he 
needs, and I will have you. That is your 
bargain, is it? Well, I hold you to it. 
MarGARET (alarmed at 
this outcropping of the 
primitive man) 
Now we understand one another. I 
am very sorry, but it cannot be helped. 
Above all things, I wanted you to know 
the truth. Good-night. 
TuHwrsTon (relapses into 
tenderness ) 


You will promise to love me a little? 
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MARGARET 
I will be good to you—as good as I 
know how. 


(She starts toward the door, 
and he follows) 


THURSTON 

I will call a cab and see you home. 
MARGARET 

No, that would be impossible. Let me 


walk home aione; it isn’t far. No one 
will recognize me in this veil. 
THURSTON 
As you please. Assure your father 
that he can call on me whenever an 
emergency arises—and as soon as pos- 
sible decide on a date for our wedding. 
It is folly to waste time in engage- 
ments—particularly when one is so old. 
These matters should be conducted on 
a sharp commercial basis. 
(He turns away from her; she 
stands in the doorway watch- 
ing him for a moment and 
then disappears down the hall- 
way) 
THurRsTON (calling sharp- 


ly) 
Margot! Come back! 
and closes the door behind her) 
MARGARET 
(She reappears immediately, 
What is it? 
THURSTON (coming to- 
ward her) 
It must not be this way. This is too 
horrible. You shall not sell yourself to 
me. 
MARGARET 
Have my charms faded since a price 
was put upon them? 
THURSTON 
I was insane when I took you at your 
word. I will not buy you. If I cannot 
have your heart’s love, I care for noth- 
ing else. 
MARGARET 
Then you cancel the bargain? You 
are free to do so if you like. I came 
here to-night to let you have your 
choice. 
THURSTON 
I give up my claim to you. 
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_.Then I suppose I must take the next 
highest bidder. 


THURSTON 


Don’t you understand? Your father’s 
bank will not fail. I will give him all 
the aid he needs. But you are free— 
free to wait until love comes knocking 
imperiously at. your heart, the real love 
that means happiness. I care for you too 
much to take you at the terms you 
named. To do that would be desecration. 
It would be to murder the greatest 
romance of my life. I would rather lose 
you than cause you to sacrifice yourself 
and become the unwilling wife of a man 
twice your age. 


MARGARET 


Do you think that father would take 
your money under those conditions? 


THURSTON 


He does not have to know that our 
engagement has been broken until the 
bank has weathered the storm. You can 
keep up the farce a while longer, I 
suppose? I'll try to. And now—you had 
better go, I think. . 

(He kisses her hand graceful- 
ly. She will not let him relin- 
quish it, and they stand with 
hands clasped, looking into 
each other's eyes) 

MARGARET (suddenly) 

I would kiss you if you weren’t so 
tall. 

Tuurston (harshly drop- 
ping her hand) 

It is time for you to go. 

MARGARET 


No, it is not time until I have hum- 
bled myself before you, Robert; until 
I have begged your forgiveness. 

THURSTON 

There is nothing to forgive. These 
things happen every day, and men con- 
tinue to be fools. 

MARGARET 

Yes, there is much to forgive. I have 
been silly and wicked, and deserve 
nothing better than to be sent away like 
a whipped child after what I am going 
to tell you. 
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THURSTON 
What is it now? The episode seems 
complete without a foot-note. 
MARGARET 
Not one of the things I said is true. 
(She begins to cry, at which 
Thurston takes her in his 
arms ) 
THURSTON ~ 
I don’t understand, Margot. 
MARGARET 
I—I lied to you, Robert. I love you 
better than all the world. 
(She hides her face on his 
shoulder. Thurston is struck 
dumb by this announcement. 
He breaks away and stands off 
from her, an image of amase- 
ment) 
MARGARET (very contrite- 
ly, with pretty whimper- 
ings) 
I have tortured you in this way be- 
cause I was not sure of you, because I 
wanted to test you. It was a caprice, a 
wild, reckless whim, and I am very 
sorry for it. We have known each other 
only a short time, and have never had 
much chance to show our real selves. 
This life of our’s, with its dinner and 
its dances, has only been a masquerade. 
I wanted to tear off your mask of con- 
ventionality and see the real man be- 
hind it. I wanted to see the soul that 
the self-possessed Robert Thurston 
never shows to the world. You’re so 
much cleverer than I am that I could 
never catch you off your guard when 
we were talking together. This was the 
only way I could think of. I am sure of 
you now. And Oh!—I’m so happy— 
and miserable. Please don’t scold me, 
dearest. 
Tuurston (after he has 
absorbed all this) 
Margot, you naughty child, you have 
added materially to my gray hair, and 
doubtless have given me chronic heart- 
disease as well. But I have you still, 
and that is enough. 
MARGARET 
And you have given me the best 
Christmas present in the world—perfect 
confidence, perfect faith, perfect love. 
This is my greatest gift. 





THE BIRTH OF PLILIPPE BRIDAU 


(He ts about to kiss her, but 
she avoids him, her elfin spirits 
returning ) 

MARGARET 


It’s after one o'clock! This is scan- 
dalous! Good-night. 
(She runs toward the door,and 
he follows. She stops, turns, 
throws her arms about him, 
and kisses him rapturously) 
My greatest gift! 
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(She dashes out, and he turns 
toward the audience, looking 
as if he had seen a miracle. His 
sense of humor slowly returns, © 
and a delighted smile brings 

him back to reality) 


THURSTON (with a shout 
of admiration) 


WHAT AN ACTRESS SHE WOULD HAVE 
MADE! 


The Birth of Philippe Bridau 


By PAUL M. POTTER 


XACTLY a year has passed since 
Charles Frohman first presented 
Otis Skinner in “The Honor of the 

Family.” The career of the comedy is a 
matter of public record. It is a dramati- 
zation of Balzac’s novel “Un Menage de 
Garcon.” I made the American version, 
the history of which is as follows: 

I shall never forget a night in the 
summer of 1903, when Mr. Frohman, 
Mr. Gillette and I climbed the broad 
marble stairs of the Odeon Theatre, 
Paris, intent on seeing “La Rabouill- 
euse,” a drama by Emil Fabre, which 
had made some stir. The once famous 
playhouse of the Latin Quarter had 
fallen on evil days, and I think that 
Frohman, Gillette, and I were the first 
Americans to know that something out 
of the common was happening in this 
remote part of the town. 

The house was well filled, but we sat 
in gloom. There was no orchestra. Peo- 
ple talked in whispers. The curtain rose 
on a dull scene; the sitting room of a 
French provincial town in the year 
1824—three years after Napoleon’s 
death. Half pay officers came and went. 

The opening seemed dull and we 
wondered why the critics had been ec- 
static about this play. But Frohman sat 
as quiet as a mouse. He knew that 
something was coming. 

It came in a whirlwind, a hurricane, 
a simoon. It was called Philippe Bridau, 
adventurer. It was played by Gemier. It 
carried a black thorn stick, which it 
twirled incessantly. It bullied Jean Jac- 


ques Rouget; it harried the serving 
maid; it frightened Max Gilet and the 
half pay officers. And at last it came 
face to face with Flora Brazier, the 
“shrimper.” 

“Ah,” said Frohman, heaving a great 
sigh. “Now we have it. The clash. The 
clash of Man and Woman.” 

Thereafter his eyes never left the 
stage. He sat in silence to the end; and 
as the last curtain fell he got up and 
said with quiet emphasis: “I'll take this 
play for England and America. You, 
Paul, will make our version. Gillette 
will play Philippe Bridau.” 

The gods willed it otherwise. Gillette 
found something else—a trifle, I believe, 
known as “Sherlock Holmes.” Actor 
after actor had some reason for refusing 
the play. I lent the manuscript to Beer- 
bohm Tree, who thought it “too small 
for his theatre.” I told the story, in a 
Turkish bath, to E. S. Willard, who 
was blind to its qualities. But Mr. Froh- 
man’s faith in it never weakened; and, 
at last, by the merest accident, Otis. 
Skinner heard of it; grew enthusiastic 
over it ; saw in Philippe Bridau the fore- 
runner of Thackeray’s “Barry Lyndon,” 
and of most “chevaliers d’industrie” of 
the modern drama; and with hat 
rakishly cocked over his eye, and his 
shabby military coat buttoned tight over 
his chest, he came swaggering out on 
the New Rochelle stage in September, 
1907, and everybody knows how he has - 
defended “The Honor of the Family” 
ever since. 

















The Art of Preserving Peace 


By HATTIE WILLIAMS 


a I WERE asked for the recipe for success on the stage I 
should give: Equal parts of good play, dramatic talent, and 

harmony. The need of the first two ingredients is obvious to 
the veriest tyro of a theatregoer. The necessity of peace and 
harmony in every part of the stage family isn’t so obvious, except 
to those who are familiar with that complicated piece of machin- 
ery that places a theatrical performance before the public. 

This recipe would apply to all comedies and musical comedies, 
though a few of the more serious plays might get along without 
the harmony. A man may have the gloomiest of grouches and 
still play Hamlet in such manner as to please the audience. And 
an Ophelia might be mad enough to bite a nail in two and still 
speak her lines and go through her “business” in a satisfactory 
way. But to get a laugh over the footlights and awaken one in 
the audience in response, it is necessary that the comedian feel 
at peace with—at least the other members of the organization. 
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Let me give a little illustration. One night while giving a 
performance of “Fluffy Ruffles,’ Mr. Bert Leslie, Mr. William 
Norris, and I were all. feeling bully when the time for our trio 
came. We felt funny, and we couldn’t keep our feelings out of 
our words and actions. Some little thing started us laughing, 
and the laughter spread until we were laughing at our lines and 
at each other. The fun was so natural, so spontaneous, that it 
reached across the footlights and took hold of the audience. 
They laughed with us and at us, and we couldn’t stop. The result 
was that that particular scene went better than it ever had done 
before. It had always brought some laughs, but never so many, 
nor such joyous mirth as it did that night. 

I do not pretend to be the original discoverer of the necessity 
for harmony, but I did discover it for myself, and I hage 
watched its workings so long and so closely that I am willing 
‘to stake my professional reputation on the success of my recipe. 
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It isn’t the easiest thing in the world to smile and be cheerful 


























that it is a great deal easier to be that way and have a good 
performance, than it is to neglect that work and have the per- 
formance drag, and yourself feel miserable for hours, perhaps 
days, afterwards. 

You cannot expect the other members of the company to feel 
their best if you go around with a long face because your tooth 
aches, or your pet dog got his tail smashed in the door. They may 
be slightly interested in your tooth, or your dog, but they would 
prefer to have you wait until you have good news to tell about 
these cherished possessions. 

A long face and a fit of the blues are contagious, just as a 
smile and a feeling of happiness are contagious. I find it very 
much the better policy to carry around the smiles and cheer and 
have the others catch them. 
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All sorts and conditions of people go to make up a theatrical 
company in these days. Aside from the principals, there are the 
men and women who play the minor parts, and, in a musical 
comedy, the show-girls and the choruses, the business staff, and 
the mechanical staff, electrician, carpenter, and others. Of course, 
in the larger cities the carpenter and electrician are usually per- 
manent fixtures in the house, but they still are a part of whateve 
company may be playing there. ; 

And no two of these people are alike. All have different tastes, 
different ways of looking at things. The thing that will make 
Miss Daisy Dunlop of the chorus angry will bring a smile from 
Tootsie Brown, on the other end of the line. Some of the girls 
have a haughty manner, as if they always were looking for 
trouble. If you do not conform your actions and words properly, 
the chances are you and one of them will find the trouble together. 
She doesn’t realize perhaps that her attitude of thought is shutting 
her off from many of the pleasures of life, and you must meet 
her at least half way in the effort to thaw her out. 

On the other hand, there is the girl who is a bundle of impulses, 
perhaps all of them good, but many of them of the leading-into- 
trouble kind. It will not do to preach to her; that would make 
matters worse. You must reach her through her sympathies. 

Again there is the girl who thinks the world is against her, 
and who is always trying to “get even” with the world through 
some other person. A distant air of superiority in dealing with 
her would be putting thorns in your own pathway. 
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I wontig*”how many in a theatre audience ever think of the 
effect 1f Would have on the performance if the principal comedian 
should get out of bed on the wrong side, and come to the theatre 
before getting straightened out? He is apt to be snippy and 
snarly, and unless he attends to himself or somebody else waives 
the fairy wand of harmony and banishes his ill-humor, the entire 


























company will come under its influence. Result, a dragging, un- 
satisfactory performance, and a bored audience. 

I recall one instance in recent years where a lack of harmony 
and too much‘ of this spirit of surliness, that developed into open 
antagonism, was very disastrous. The comedian is a well known 
and popular actor; the comedienne is almost as well known and 
popular as an actress. The play had started in New York with 
a rush, and had gone along famously for several months. Before 
the end of the New York run the two principals were at cross 
purposes; after they went on the road their antagonism became 
more pronounced; by the time they reached Chicago it had be- 
come an open warfare between them, The play did not last many 
weeks after it left Chicago, and the principal cause of its sudden 
and untimely demise was the lack of harmony in the stage 
family. Naturally the other members took sides; equally naturally 
the manager was continually wasting time in trying to straighten 
out tangles that never should have come into existence. The 
acting ability of everybody suffered as a consequence of this pre- 
vailing spirit of distrust and jealousy and nagging. There are 
few comedies that could stand up under such a load. 

Now, even if the lines are read with accuracy, even if all the 
business is done properly, the audience cannot fail to be affected 
by such a spirit. They may not realize the cause of it, but they 
do know there is something lacking; there is no spontaneity of 
humor, no bubbling over of fun;.no reaching across the footlight 
with a feeling of good fellowship and joy. 

This lack of harmony is reflected back from the audience: onto 


the players, and their bad work becomes worse because of it. The 
audience instantly feels that the thing is going away. So we 
have an endless chain of contagious gloom, instead of an endless 
chain of contagious good humor. 
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The so-called star in a company can do a great deal in preserv- 
ing harmony in her professional family. Dignity is all right in its 
place, but a wrong sense of dignity is apt to cause a great deal of 
trouble. This wrong sense of dignity, of course, is nothing but 
arrogance and pride and conceit, and I cannot imagine anything 
more harmful to an actress or to any person in any line of work. 
It is especially harmful in the theatrical profession, because the 
moment a woman becomes a star her every act is watched, not 
only by the public but by the members of her company, probably 
more closely by the latter than the former, at least until after 
she has been filed and catalogued. 

Many a woman has made her work doubly hard the first year 
or two of her stardom by having a false opinion of her worth 
and position in the world. With the right sort of thought about 
the dignity of her profession, and the right sort of pride in her 
achievement, she can avoid a great many little frictions and 
annoyances that tend to spoil the smoothness of her performances. 


























It is proper for a woman to have pride in good work, but it will 
be for her very best fortune, if she will learn to distinguish 
between being proud of her work, and proud of her personality. 
She will offend the sensibilities of no member of her profession if 
she is proud of her work, simply as work, without holding the 
thought that the work is great because she has done it. That may 
seem a fine distinction, but it is so clearly marked—to me—that 
a realization of it has prevented me from being drawn into a 
whirlpool of jealousies on many occasions. 
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It is part of human nature to become jealous when another 
achieves success that it desired. But the star can overcome this 
jealousy if she keeps her thought filled with the pride of work 
well done, and emptied of the pride of self-achievement. Looking 
at success in this way one seems to and actually does share her 
success with all who are with her, and in a measure, all the 
others are entitled to a share in it. 

Some might answer that I would bury the personality of the 
actor or actress by such methods of thinking. But they do not 
mean the same thing by the word “personality” that I do. Per- 
sonality, I take it, is essentially different from individuality. 
Personality has a habit of looking at all things from the egotisti- 
cal, personal pronoun point of view. Individuality is the quality 
that each person possesses, and that cannot be shared by any 
other person; it is the individuality that shows through the 
technique of the stage or the formal words of the play. But this 
individuality is more strongly marked, and more attractive, in 
proportion as the egotistical element of personality is excluded. 

Yet our individuality is affected by the moods of those about 
us, and if their moods are happy, if their thoughts are filled 
with good-wishes and harmony, we cannot fail to be helped in 
our work. Therefore, in a degree, the success of the star is the 
success, not only of every other member of the company, including 
the mechanical and business departments, but of the audience as 
well. 
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The stage, after all, to paraphrase Shakespeare’s words, only 
reflects the prevailing thought of the world. The girl of the 
Colonial days placed on the stage now may amuse for a: time, 
but she is not taken to the heart of the public. She isn’t the kind 
of a girl the public is thinking of. The character of the girl on 
the stage has changed greatly in the last twelve or fifteen years. 
Imagine “Fluffy Ruffles” on the stage ten years ago! The public 
would have taken her for a clown. 

We have passed through our period of romanticism in our 
theatrical tastes, and are rapidly outgrowing our period of ex- 
travaganza, although there always will be enough people to 
support a limited number of performances of both kinds. We 












































pered with sentiment. The girl on the stage must be.a real girl, 
or she does not appeal to the public in such a way as to make 
them love her. She must talk as girls in real life talk; she must 
dress as girls in real life dress—frequently, of course, she seems 
to be a little bit ahead of the style. But this appearance is deceptive. 
As a matter of fact she simply is the first to appear in public 
in a new style of dress that the public wants to appear in but 
hasn’t the courage to—fearing to be too conspicuous. 
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As a matter of fact, one of the duties of the present day “show 
girl” is to be a fashion plate of advanced styles. The milliners 
and dressmakers get her to wear their latest styles, in order to 
convince the public that those styles are pretty and to be desired. 
Since conspicuousness on the stage is not considered de trop, the 
“show girl” is very glad to be able to set the pace. 

The girl on the stage who is a “good dresser” has a distinct 
advantage over her less fortunate sister. Sight is the first sense 
that is appealed to by a theatrical performance, and the girl who 
is pleasing in appearance, and especially one who is chic, as the 
French so expressively term it, attracts the attention of both 
public and manager. The result is that she soon is given a minor 
part, with, perhaps, a few words to speak. If she does that well 
she is given more to do. If she is willing to work and study, and 
has any degree of dramatic art, talent, or instinct, her advance- 
ment will then be rapid. 
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I shouldn’t like to make the statement as a positive fact, but I 
believe quite a number of the present women stars were materially 
helped along in their journey from obscurity to fame, by their 
“style.” Now I hope no one will jump at the conclusion, from 
this statement, that I mean our present stars are simply “good 
dressers.”’ I do not mean that. All the clothes in the world, worn 
with the chic of all the French people combined, could not make 
an actress of a woman who had not the talent for that work. As 
a matter of fact the woman with real dramatic instinct, and a 
desire to succeed and a willingness to work for that success, 
cannot help but be a “good dresser.” The “good dressing” and 
the talent always go together; perhaps the ability to wear clothes 
properly should be called only one phase of the art of good 
acting. 
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But no one will deny that a well dressed woman will be more 
apt to attract the eye of the manager and of the public, than 
will one who has “no style” but who might have as much technical 
dramatic ability. 

The question of clothes brings me back to the question of 


























harmony and the necessity and difficulty of preserving peace in 
the stage family. I am confining myself almost exclusively to 
the female portion of the company, because I know more about the 
women, although I have had many opportunities to test my 
recipe on the men, and have found it to work in nearly every 
instance. 

There is a chance for a great deal of friction, especially in a 
musical comedy, over the question of clothes. The “show girls” 
must look well on the stage, and no one can blame them if they 
want to look and dress well off the stage, regardless of whether 
it is for the love of dress, for the love of public attention, or as 
a bait to catch a millionaire husband. They seem to be equally 
successful in all lines. 

Naturally the star of a company wants to be well dressed. She 
would be a poor star if she did not want to appear to the best 
advantage off the stage as well as on. Now the star can be this 
without “putting on airs” to such an extent as to make the other 
members of the company feel that they are not properly in her 
class. The star can spend more money on her clothes, on her rings, 
jewels (though very frequently she does not), than the other 
members of the company, unless those members have other sources 
of income than their salaries. If she does spend more and does it 
in such a way as to flaunt the fact in the faces of the other girls, 
she is stirring up trouble on the subject that causes probably as 
much ill-feeling in the fair sex as any other one thing—that of 
dress. A homely woman can forgive a beautiful woman for 
being beautiful, but there are few women who can forgive 
another for being better dressed. 
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Now the gentle but: needful art of preserving peace is not 
one that can be worn upon the surface. It cannot be acquired 
as one learns the lines of a new part. The heart must be called 
upon to assist in the work, in fact the heart must be asked to 
do about all the work. A smiling bow to a girl who is a bit cross, 
will not have a soothing effect on that girl unless the smile comes 
from the heart, and is caused by a real feeling of friendship and 
sympathy and love for the girl, and for all the girls. 

So my advice, for the application of my recipe, is to have 
the harmony based on love and genuine friendliness, and a feeling 
from the heart that every member of the company are brothers 
and sisters in the common purpose of making the world better by 
making it laugh and forget its troubles. 























First Appearances-VI 


By ALFRED DOLLIVER 








In his present article Mr. Dolliver concerns himself with a little group 
of players whose first appearances on the stage are worthy of record. 
They include William Gillette, reserved actor, Annie Russell, charm- 
ing comedienne, and Rose Coghlan, of the famous name and talents. 








HEN WILLIAM GILLETTE 
was a little boy ten years old, he 
used to spend a good deal of his 

time building miniature theatres. These 
were quite remarkable. little affairs that 
were fitted out with scenery, footlights, 
and all the rest of the paraphernalia 
necessary to a real show. And when this 
part of the equipage was finished, he 
would build a cast of actors which he 
would operate by means of thread that 
hung up the players by the neck and 
made them dance out upon the stage 
whenever little Willie, the stage-man- 
ager, stage-director, and author of the 
piece gave the cue. 

It made a very interesting little en- 
tertainment that amused the family 
when it didn’t bore them, and caused 
certain of the thinking neighbors to 
make complimentary observations con- 
cerning the inventive mind of the little 
Gillette boy. 

In a year or two young William be- 
gan to improve on his original idea, as 
is the habit of all inventors, and in- 
stead of operating a lot of puppets, he 
organized a real stock-company made 
of boys and girls his own age, who act- 
ed with himself in real plays. 

Of course there had to be a stage, 
and, unlike some others of our promin- 
ent actors who organized infantile stock- 
companies, William Gillette and cast 
did not act in the barn or in the cellar; 
in preference, they chose the attic of 


the Gillette home. It was one of those 
great, big, roomy affairs we all re- = 
member as one of the delightful haunts 7 
of childhood, and there the youthful % 
dramatist trained his company until it ¥ 


had arrived at a sufficient degree of © 


proficiency. to warrant the presence of % 
the family at the performance, at which 7 
time the youthful troupe was removed | 
to the Gillette drawing-room. There, in 7 


state, the family and those of the neigh- 


bors, who for one reason or another 4 


happened to be present, sat through the 
play in good humored indulgence. 

In those days young William’s bent 
toward the theatre was looked upon 


only as child’s play, and that it might a 
result in a serious leaning toward the | 


professional stage was not considered 


for a moment. Children, when left to | 
their own volition, often do not follow | 


the careers for which they show the 
greatest aptitude in their play, and 
mothers have ceased to feel that their 
offspring are destined to astound the 
world by their mechanical genius he- 


cause they cried for an engine every | 


time they went past a toy-store. 
The Gillettes, by the way, were prom- 


inent New Englanders. William, who a 


has a plain bread-and-butter name, with- 


out anything sandwiched between his 7 
cognomen and the name they gave him ~ 


on christening day—was born in Hart- 


ford, Connecticut, July 24, 1853, His 7 
father, the Hon. Francis Gillette, was 4 
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at one time a United States senator, 
and among the distinguished relatives 
of the family belong the names of Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher and Charles Dudley 
Warner. So that for those who are in- 
terested in tracing special abilities to 
sources of inheritance, it will-easily be 
possible to find a reason for the dra- 
matic as well as the literary ability of 
William Gillette. 

The boy grew up amid refined sur- 
roundings, and the prestige of his 
father’s position in the community 
brought him in contact with men of af- 
fairs whose influence was of great aid 
in moulding his character. Among them 
was Mark Twain, who was also a 
neighbor of the Gillettes. 

Young William received the begin- 
nings of his education at the Hartford 
High School. He also attended the 
University of the City of New York 
for a while, and later studied at the 
Boston University. But nature had 
meant him for the stage, and in that 
event, the university diploma is usually 
given up for the more practical busi- 
ness of learning the rudiments of act- 
ing, first hand. Few of the great actors 
of the stage have been college grad- 
uates. 

When the time came, however, for 
the announcement of his choice in the 
matter of a career, there was weeping 
and wailing at home, for the Gillette 
family were much opposed to the idea 
of acting being chosen as the profession 
for their gifted son. 

The inevitable happened, of course; 
William ran away from home. He had 
made quite a reputation for himself as 
an imitator of famous actors, and as 
many of the small towns of Connecticut 
had been much entertained with his 
public readings, the youth secretly de- 
termined that the only way to work out 
his ambition was in the unhampered 
distance. So, after drifting around from 
one place to another for a while, he 
finally landed in St. Louis, Mo. There 
he met Mr. Ben De Bar, who took 
kindly to a good looking young fellow 
who offered to furnish his own cos- 
tumes, and play for nothing. The re- 
sult of this meeting was that William 
Gillette made his first appearance in the 
De Bar stock company at New Orleans 
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soon after, and the position which he — 
held was that of leading utility man. 

It did not last long, however, as 
might easily be expected. For, in a little - 
while, Mr. Gillette suggested that the 
management pay him a salary, where- 
upon he was told that his services 
could be dispensed with any time the 
actor cared to leave. 

When fortune begins to turn against 
the runaway boy, the first thing he 
thinks of is home, and the second is 
how to get there. William Gillette was 
no exception, and it wasn’t long before 
he was back in Hartford. Of course the 
family grew accustomed to thinking a 
little less harshly of William and his 
theatrical ambitions, during his absence 
—a condition that makes the heart beat 
fonder or not beat at all. And upon his 
return, the old opposition had softened 
considerably ; so’ much so that Mark 
Twain, who became much interested in 
the boy’s efforts to succeed, dared risk 
the Senator’s friendship to the extent 
of offering to help his son to a place 
on the stage. 

The result of this was that the great 
humorist succeeded in obtaining an en- 
gagement for William Gillette at the 
Globe Theatre, Boston, and there he 
made his first appearance, September 
13, 1875. The role in which he was 
seen on this occasion was that of 
Guzman in “Faint Heart Never Won 
Fair Lady.” It proved a lucky introduc- 
tion to the profession, for from that 
time on his artistic success was cumu- 
lative. He acquitted himself with ever 
increasing skill in many important rdles 
that season, and now, thirty-four years 
later, William Gillette is winning laurels 
as Maurice Brachard, in “Sampson,” in 
which he gives one of the most virile 
performances of his noted career. 


A Tearful Beginning 


MISS ANNIE RUSSELL, who, this 
season, added more splendor to her al- 
ready brilliant record, through her de- 
lightful work in “The Stronger Sex,” 
made her first public appearance at a 
church-fair in Montreal, when she was 
just a youngster. 

At that time, no one had any idea that 
the names of the Russell children would 
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ever be famous, for Tommie, who aft- 
erward played Little Lord Fauntleroy 
with so much success, was only. a baby, 
and Annie and her prim little sister 
were just about as far a cry from any- 
thing suggestive of the theatre as two 
shy little girls could be. 

However, a little play was to be pre- 

sented at the church-fair, and just at 
the last minute the leading lady was 
taken ill. The entertainment committee 
didn’t know what to do until some one 
finally suggested that little Annie Rus- 
sell had a wonderful reputation for 
rapid memorizing at school, and that 
perhaps it would be possible for her to 
learn the part in the short time before 
the curtain was scheduled to rise. 
’ So they hurriedly looked her up, and 
found her willing to try, and a little 
later she was assuming the leading role 
in the entertainment to the surprise of 
everybody, particularly herself. 

Naturally the little girl’s interest in 
acting was aroused by this unexpected 
exploitation of her ability, and soon 
after that she joined an amateur dra- 
matic club. Here her memory and her 
histrionic talent won more praise until 
an ambition to appear on the profes- 
sional stage began to germinate. 

One day about this time, it happened 
that the brilliant Rose Eytinge—a 
wonderfully tender-hearted woman who 
adores children—was billed to play 
“Miss Multon” in Montreal, and before 
reaching there she had sent word to 
the manager of the theatre to have a 
young girl engaged and coached for the 
part of Jeanne, as Miss Eytinge car- 
ried only one child with her, a boy 
who played the part of Paul. 

Accordingly the manager advertised 
for some one, and as soon as Annie 
Russell heard of the possible opportun- 
ity, she persuaded her mother to go 
with her to the theatre in order to in- 
terview the manager, who, it turned 
out, was so well impressed with the 
child’s ability that he engaged her im- 
mediately. 

Little Annie was very proud and 
happy, of course, for the role that she 
was to assume was rather long and 
important, and she was looking forward 
with great glee to the arrival of the 
famous Miss Eytinge. But alas and 


alack! The distinguished actress, upon 
her arrival, gave poor little Annie one 
look and then shrieked for the man- 
ager. 

“T didn’t tell you to get me a child!” 
cried Miss Eytinge, “I said that I 
wanted. a young woman, or a girl who 
can play this part!” 

“But there isn’t any one in Montreal 
of the exact dimensions that you de- 
sire,’ meekly protested the manager. 

“It can’t be possible!” cried Miss 
Eytinge, loftily. “Go out and scour the 
town, if necessary, but bring me some 
one who can act the part of Jeanne!” 

All this time, little Annie Russell was 
hearing herself discussed, and when it 
finally became clear to her that her op- 
portunity had suddenly evaporated, the 
child slowly moved toward the wings 
and set up such a healthy howl as the 
stately Rose had not heard in many a 
day. Her woman’s heart was touched 
at once, for Miss Eytinge has children 
of her own, and she immediately went 
over to Annie and tried to console her. 

“Do you really want to play the part 
very much, dear?” she asked. 

The child nodded, and sobbed out a 
dismal “Yessum.” 

“Well then, suppose you recite it for 
me,” said Miss Eytinge, and with a few 
persuasive caresses she made the child 
stop crying. 

It wasn’t a very propitious moment 
for showing off at one’s best, but little 
Annie, although but ten years old at 
the time, succeeded in pleasing Miss 
Eytinge to such a degree that she not 
only allowed her to play the part of 
Jeanne during her engagement in Mon- 
treal, but upon leaving the city, took 
her along and kept her to the end of 
the season. 

Miss Eytinge became much interested 
in her young protégé, whose ability she 
knew to be unusual, and at the parting 
of the ways, advised that the child be 
taken to New York. The result was 
that Annie Russell’s next appearance 
was made with Haverly’s juvenile 
“Pinafore,” with which she remained 
for two years, at first as a member of 
the chorus, and later in the rdle of 
Josephine. 

The child’s next engagement was 
with E. A. MacDowell’s company, in 










































‘which she made a seven months’ tour 
of the West Indies. This was a great 
experience, for it‘ gave her an oppor- 
tunity to play everything from boys’ 
parts to old women. In speaking of it, 
Miss Russell said: 

“I learned more in that time than I 
could have gained in five years of work 
in a city theatre.” 

Annie Russell was only sixteen years 
old when she made her first appearance 
as Esmeralda at the Madison Square 
Theatre, New York, and even though 
she had been on the stage for six years, 
she was so youthful in appearance that 
the manager refused to engage her 
when she first applied for the position. 
The clever girl, however, understood 
the reason of this, and so she decided 
to play a little ruse. Of course making 
up was easy, for she had played many 
parts that made her look older than she 
really was, and so, after the manager 
had told her that her youth stood in the 
way, she made up her mind to remove 
the obstacle. Thereupon, she gathered 
up her long hair that had flowed down 
her back when she had met the manager 
before, and coiled it up neatly on top 
of her head. Then she put on a long 
dress, and a longer face, and went in 
again. Of course, with so many appli- 
cants, the manager had not spent much 
time in impressing the features of any 
one of them on his mind, and so when 
Annie appeared for the second time, the 
man looked gravely at her and listened 
as attentively as if he had never seen 
her before. That time, he was more im- 
pressed with her appearance, and he 
decided to give her the part, in which 
she finally appeared more than nine 
hundred times. 

Annie Russell was born in Liverpool, 
England, January 12, 1864, and her 
parents removed to Montreal when she 
was four years old. 


She Who Fights, etc. 
WHEN we stop to think of the birth- 


places of prominent players whom we 
are accustomed to regard as Ameri- 
cans, it is surprising to note the large 
number of them that were born abroad. 
Miss Rose Coghlan, now appearing 
with John Drew in “Jack Straw,” be- 
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longs to this class. She was born in 
Peterborough, England, in 1853, though 
she is now a naturalized American citi- 
zen, having taken out her papers in the 
summer of 1892. o 

The Coghlan family were not actors, 
and it was only by the grafting of a lit- 
tle theatrical sprig in the matrimonial 
way, that the germ of the theatre got 
into the blood. 

Miss Coghlan’s father, Francis Cogh- 
lan, was a prominent journalist and a 
well-known literary man of his time. 
Charles Dickens and Charles Reade 
were among his intimate friends, and 
he was the founder of Coghlan’s Con- 
tinental Dispatch, besides being the 
publisher of “Coghlan’s Continental 
Guides.” Miss Rose, therefore, was 
brought up in an atmosphere that 
would have made her acquainted with 
the best that theatrical literature afford- 
ed, but it is not likely that she would 
have chosen a stage-career had it not 
been for one of those little turns of fate 
that so often change a whole life. 

Miss Coghlan’s brother, the late 
Charles Coghlan, married an actress, 
and though he was a lawyer at the 
time, his wife succeeded in inducing 
him to give up his profession for hers. 
The result was that he became an actor. 
It was only natural, then, that Miss 
Rose, a beautiful young girl of sixteen, 
should want to do just as her big 
brother did, and so it came about that 
she, too, became a player. Her first pro- 
fessional appearance was made in 
Greenwich, Scotland, and the rdle she 
assumed on this occasion was one of 
the witches in “Macbeth.” 

A London opportunity soon followed, 
when Miss Coghlan appeared as Tully 
Price, in a dramatization of Charles 
Dickens’ “Nicholas Nickleby.” In this 
role the young actress scored a hit. Her 
bow to the London public, by the way, 
was made on September 13, 1869. 

In those early days, Miss Coghlan. 
frequently crossed the ocean. Her first 
appearance in this country was made in 
1871, when E. A. Sothern brought her 
over to play with him in a dramatiza- 
tion of Wilkie Collins’ novel, “The Wo- 
man in White.” 

Unfortunately, the management soon 
collapsed, and Miss Coghlan then joined 









Lydia Thompson’s famous blonde bur- 


“cg Two years later she was back 
ngland, and not long after, was 
engaged for utility roles at the Theatre 
Royal, Cheltenham, where she had some 
notable experiences. 

The utility actress, of course, always 
has an envious eye on the shoes of the 
leading woman, and one day the cov- 
eted opportunity to jump into them 
_ came to Miss Coghlan, for the cayenne 
tempered Genevieve Roberts, who was 
playing Lady Macbeth, quarreled with 
the stage-manager during rehearsal and 
threw up her engagement on the spot. 
Her place was immediately taken by 
Rose Coghlan, who acquitted herself so 
well that she was promoted to the po- 
sition of leading woman of the com- 
pany. 

Now this all seemed very fine and 
lovely, but sometimes, you know, the 
things we have most wanted are less 
desirable when once we have them in 
our possession. And so it was with Miss 
Coghlan, and her new place of responsi- 
bility. It gave her great opportunity to 
display her talent, and it brought her 
much presige, but the hard work it in- 
volved more than outweighed the ad- 
vantages. It isn’t often that an actress, 
and particularly one of Miss Coghlan’s 
strength of character and hard working 
ability, gives up; but listen to what this 
particular engagement demanded: 

“When I came home from the thea- 
tre at night,” says Miss Coghlan, “I 
used to go up to my little room, and 
then, instead of going to bed, I would 
light my candle and begin to study a 
new part. l'used to get so tired that the 
lines on the pages would swim before 
me, and I could not tell one sentence 
from another. But I knew I could not 
afford to go to sleep, so I would make 
a cup of hot tea and drink that, and of 
course the stimulation kept me awake 
for awhile. Then, if I had learned the 
part I had been trying to commit to 
memory, I would begin to plan my 
gowns, and when I got through cut- 
ting and fitting, it was often not until 
the sunlight of the next morning was 
coming in at the window. 

“Hard work? Yes, indeed, and I often 
became so discouraged that I wanted 
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to give it all up. Eventually, that was 
just what I did do.” 

“You mean that you resigned ?” 

“No,” answered Miss Coghlan, “I 
ran away.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“There seemed to be no other way 
out of it,” said the actress with a smile 
at the recollection. “The manager came 
to me one day and told me that Barry 
Sullivan was going to appear with us 
for a week’s engagement, and I knew 
that meant a week of Shakespeare. At 
that time I had never even seen a play 
of Shakespeare’s and I knew that it 
would be impossible for me to commit 
his lines to memory, even though I was 
what is called a ‘quick study.’ 

“T told all of this to the manager, Mr. 
Loveday, and asked him to get some 
one to take my place, but he didn’t 
agree with me concerning my opinion of 
the impossibility of preparing on such 
short notice, and he convinced me that 
I ought to try at least. So I consented 
to do so. 

“That night I sat up and tried to learn 
the lines of Portia, but my brain was 
too tired ; it would not work,and though 
I did not give myself a minute’s sleep— 
I was up all night long—I could not 
memorize the part. 

“What to do, I did not know. I was 
afraid to tell the manager, and J feared 
the company would laugh at me if I 
went on without knowing my lines, and 
so I just made up my mind to run away, 
and escape it all. 

“It just so happened that an old 
friend of my mother’s lived only a few 
miles from Cheltenham, and as she had 
often begged me to visit her, I decided 
to go to her in my despair. So I packed 
my trunk, called a carriage, and flew, 
and in a few hours I was happily en- 
sconced in her comfortable home, with 
all my troubles left behind!” 

One can imagine without the least 
bit of difficulty, the sigh of relief that 
the poor, tired girl must have drawn. 
And anyway, Barry Sullivan didn’t 
blame her very severely, for he after- 
wards played Shakespeare with Miss 
Coghlan, who, when the test did come, 
never gave the actor cause to complain 
of her rendering of the lines. 
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THE GREEN BOOK ALBUMWM’S Broadway Chronicler this month 
tells numerous good stories of life along that highway of theatricals. 
Mr. Erlanger, .Will Rock, C. B. Dillingham, Beerbohm Tree, 
Ethel Levey, Charles Bigelow, and Acton Davies, are mentioned. 








O VARIED and so weird were the 
newspaper accounts of the beef- 
steak dinner tendered to A. L, Er- 

langer shortly after his return from 
abroad that an accurate account of its 
principal features may not be uninter- 
esting at even this late date. Having 
been one of the fifty or more guests at 
the gathering, perhaps I may justly 
claim the advantages of inside informa- 
tion. : 

The ungarnished, prosaic fact is that 
the dinner had absolutely no bearing 
upon the rumored strifes in the theatri- 
cal world. But, simply because it was 
strictly a private affair, with good fel- 
lowship and good cheer as its only ob- 
jects, those present quite properly de- 
cided that the dinner was not an event 
that should figure in the day’s news. 

Such an obvious desire for exclu- 
siveness among men who thrive on pub- 
licity was accepted forthwith by the 
younger newspaper writers as signifi- 
cant of a most portentous conference, 
in which battle array, the enemy’s 
strength, the division of forces, the se- 
lection of generals, and other details of 
a bloody campaign would be determined. 

Therefore, despite the shouts of 
laughter and the twang of that banjo 
and guitar that wafted out into the night 
air, the newspaper sleuths, with their 
ears to the ground or the keyholes, de- 
cided that the Theatrical Syndicate had 
chosen Reisenweber’s Restaurant for 


its executive chamber and beefsteak for 
its ammunition. 

The reported “heads of the Syndi- 
cate” who took part in this council of 
war were such eminent theatrical mag- 
nates as John Eckels, an editor of the 
Philadelphia North American; John 
Tennant, managing editor of the Even- 
ing World; Jerome Siegel, merchant; 
James Buchanan Brady, steel car man- 
ufacturer; Harry B. Smith, librettist; 
Ren Shields and Robert F. Dailey, the 
best impromptu comedians in the 
world; William Hepner, of “If it’s hair, 
it’s here” fame, and M. J. Grammont, 
the vice-president of an internationally 
famous firm of distillers. Also this list 
of bloodthirsty warriors included 
George M. Cohan, Sam H. Harris, Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, Tom Lewis, F. Zieg- 
feld, Jr., William A. Brady, Frederic 
Thompson, Glenmore Davis, Charles 
T. K. Miller, Julian Mitchell, J. Fred 
Zimmerman, Jr., Winchell Smith, Eu- 
gene Wood, George Beban, Thomas W. 
Ryley, and others of Broadway’s most 
joyous citizens. 

That good-natured raillery, and not 
belligerency, was the spirit of the as- 
semblage became apparent at the very 
beginning when the toastmaster apolo- 
gized for the presence of an intruder, 
who had outgeneraled the committee by 
cutting short his visit abroad and return- 
ing in time to “butt into” the dinner- 
party. And then Mare Klaw_intro- 
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duced the “guests of the evening,” with 
never a reference to Mr. Erlanger, by 
presenting “those renowned globe-trot- 
ters, Messrs. Ren Shields and Robert 
F. Dailey.” 

Shields, who seldom gets further 
from Forty-second Street than the 
- White Rats’ headquarters, arose and 
outlined: at length his trip through Eu- 
rope, while Dailey, who has yet to cross 
the Atlantic, with the aid of stereopti- 
con views, described the beauties of 
Venice, Moscow, and other foreign 
cities. 

When the toastmaster inquired if the 
guests would like to hear from Mr. 
Erlanger, there was an unanimous “No” 
that shook the rafters; whereupon the 
toastmaster informed the Syndicate’s 
head that, owing to an overwhelming 
popular demand, he would be compelled 
to make a few remarks. 

Copies of a miniature newspaper, 
bearing the nate of “The Big Noise,” 
and recommending itself as “the only 
thirty-cent newspaper in the world,” 
were distributed in place of the cus- 
tomary -souvenirs. The leading news 
story recited graphically Mr. Erlanger’s 
attempt to scuttle La Provence on her 
voyage from Havre, and another col- 
umn was devoted to the organization of 
an opposition “Theatrical Trust,” by 
J. Fred Zimmerman, Jr. An extempo- 
raneous minstrel show and the per- 
formance of a go-as-you-please dratna 
were the concluding events of a hilari- 
ous evening. 

Thus did the chiefs of the Syndicate 
buckle on their armor and prepare to 
withstand the onslaughts of a foe that 
depends for its batteries largely upon 
the fountain-pens of irresponsible and 
fanciful newspaper reporters. 


They Swapped Parts 


WHEN William Rock, the dancing 
partner of Maud Fulton, was engaged 
as an exhibit extraordinary of “The 
Candy Shop,” Charles Dillingham’s 
latest musical production, he was not 
told in detail the nature of the part 
which he was to play. It happens that 
most of Rock’s genius lies in his feet. 
As a vocalist he belongs to the Eddie 
Foy school of sandpaper tenors. How- 


ever, inasmuch as he was to be exploited 
extensively, and since his salary was of 
mastodonic proportions, Rock did not 
worry. 

At the first rehearsal the parts in 
manuscript form were distributed. There 
was little to Rock’s assignment but the 
covers. He noted an occasional cue, fol- 
lowed by the direction “Dance,” but of 
extended speeches there was none. In- 
deed, he was letter-perfect after the first 
reading. 

“Unless this is in cipher,” he mut- 
tered, “I’m to play the star pupil of a 
deaf and dumb school.” 

Opposite him sat a chorus-man to 
whom had been entrusted one of the 
small parts or “bits” which are a neces- 
sary evil of every musical comedy. Rock 
observed enviously that it contained 
several typewritten pages. 

“T’'ll swap roles with you,” he said to 
the chorus-man. 

“You’re on,” replied the small part 
actor eagerly. 

And that’s how it came about that 
William Rock, who is only one degree 
removed from stardom, is playing a role 
written for a chorus-man. The ampli- 
tude of his salary is explained when he 
executes one of his lively dances. 


Tree at Close Range 


MOST of us who have been taught to 
believe that Beerbohm Tree is England’s 
foremost serious actor would be some- 
what disconcerted to know him as the 
players of his companies find him. In 
stage parlance Mr. Tree is termed a 
“kidder”— sort of Peter F. Dailey in 
tragedy. 

Constance Collier, who has been Will- 
iam Gillette’s leading woman this sea- 
son and who is to have Mme. Rejane’s 
role in the American production of 
“Israel,” takes great delight in describ- 
ing Mr. Tree’s propensity for “gag- 
ging.’ For several seasons she was 
closely identified with Mr. Tree, and 
during that entire period there never 
was a performance in which she could, 
with any degree of confidence, foresee 
the trend of the star’s caprices. 

One night, when “Oliver Twist” was 
the bill, she, as Nancy Sykes, was com- 
pletely bewildered when she observed 
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Mr. Tree in the character of Fagin 
wearing a pair of new patent leather 
- shoes. And to emphasize the incongruity 
of this fashionable footwear, Mr. Tree 
had permitted the price-tags to remain 
conspicuously in evidence. 

Here was a production about which 
the entire London press had gone into 
ecstasies, The scenes between Mr. Tree 
and Miss Collier must be played seri- 
ously, and yet every time Nancy Sykes’ 
glance fell on Fagin’s shoes she burst 
into laughter. 

“Why, Mr. Tree, did you do such an 
atrocious thing?” she demanded after 
the performance. 

“Well, Fagin ruled over a gang of 
sneak-thieves,” drawled the actor. “A 
pair of patent leather boots might have 
come his way in a haul, and what more 
natural than that he should have worn 
them ?” 

On another occasion, when Mr. Tree 
and Miss Collier were appearing to- 
gether in “Ulysses,” Mr. Tree deliber- 
ately walked off the stage in the midst 
of the Hell scene, in order to stir the 
fires, so to speak. He had noticed that 
the lightning effects were not being 
manipulated properly, and, without a 
word of warning, he left Miss Collier 
alone to improvise speeches and invent 
little details while he gave directions to 
the electricians. He ambled back on the 
stage a minute or two later as nonchal- 
antly as you please, and took up the 
dialogue. at the point to which his lead- 
ing woman by her ingenuity had led it. 

While the stupendous production of 
“Nero,” involving an enormous outlay, 
was in its first week, Mr. Tree, one 
night, in the guise of the Roman Em- 
peror, nearly drove Miss Collier into 
hysterics by sticking a glittering spangle 
on the tip of his reddened nose. 


Hammerstein’s Touring Athletes 


THE West Side division of this 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
is developing a squad of sturdy athletes 
among the players and managers of 
New York, Every morning there may 
be seen on the gymnasium floor or in 
the playg ground adjoining the Associa- 
tion’s building ‘William Collier, Edgar 
Selwyn, Owen Davis, Douglas Fair- 
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banks, Edward H. Robins, John Leffler, 
Arthur Hammerstein, and other theatri- 
cal lights of less candle- -power. 

One day Charles Bigelow, who is a 
baseball enthusiast, appeared on the 
field, wearing a shirt that bore the name 
“New York” across its bosom. Perched 
high on the fence that runs around the 
field were a number of urchins who as- 
semble every morning to watch the 
amateurs at work. 

“Gee, fellers, there’s one of the 
Giants!” exclaimed one youngster when 
Bigelow ran out of his dressing- room. 

“Well, he aint any colt,” “replied a 
companion, as the sun rays lit on the 
comedian’s bald and glittering pate. 

Just then Bigelow fumbled an easy 


grounder that was batted toward him, 


and a moment later he muffed a little 
pop-fly. 

“Hey, youse with the New York shirt 
on, git off the field; you’re a ringer,” 
yelled a kid. 

For the ensuing ten minutes those 
youngsters made life miserable for Bige- 
low. Finally, taunted beyond endurance, 
he expressed a wish about the gamins’ 
future that was not at all Christian-like 
in spirit, and rushed indoors. His next 
public appearance as an athlete was in 
a sweater—solid black and unlabeled. 

So imbued with the necessity of exer- 
cise became Arthur Hammerstein that 
when, at the end of the Manhattan’s 
regular season, he was called to Boston 
for two weeks in charge of his father’s 
grand aggregation of song-birds, he car- 
ried with him from the Y. M. C. A. 
three of that institution’s expert hand- 
ball players. 

The latter were the guests of the 
management. They were given the free- 
dom of the Boston Theatre stage, and 
were assigned to luxurious apartmerits 
in the Touraine Hotel. In return they 
were obliged to report at a local gym- 
nasium at seven o’clock in the morning 
and five in the afternoon each day. 


Ethel Levey’s Spring Donations 


THE approaching return of Ethel 
Levey from Europe for a tour in vaude- 
ville recalls Edna Aug’s description of 
that gayly bedecked comedienne after 
she had been one month in Paris. 
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“From her ears,’ said Miss Aug, 
“hung chandeliers. On her chatelaine 
bag she had a silver tea-set and a couple 
of decanters. For a shirt waist she wore 
a Persian rug, and around her neck 
were twenty-six laps of reasonable- 
doubt pearls. 

“You could almost get anything you 
wanted out of her hat. I got a grape 
fruit, a strawberry shortcake, and an 
escarole salad, That was in the middle 
of the day. The menus on her dinner- 
hats run much better.” 

Miss Aug may be prone to exagyera- 
tion. At any rate, Miss Levey announces 
that she will be supported by forty- 
eight trunks of wardrobe. 


The Danger of Davies 


THAT eminent flaw-picker, Acton 
Davies, recently returned to our midst, 
his cherubic countenance beaming, as 
usual, in happy imitation of the “shining 
schoolboy face.” Said face, however, had 
a narrow escape from receiving decora- 
tions of another’sort, and this while Mr. 
Davies’ presence among us was so fresh 
a joy that the steam sirens were still 
tooting in the bay and the bands were 
yet playing “Hail to the Chief.” 

Just before the literary coroner of 
The Evening Sun went to San Francisco 
with David Belasco, he printed a merry 
little quip anent the failure and closing 
of Edgar Selwyn’s interesting melo- 
drama, “Pierre of the Plains.” The item 
was simply a bit of good humor, and 
no harm was done, but Mr. Selywn’s 
brother resented it. If you are not im- 
pressed, awed, terrified by this fact, it 
is because you don’t know Mr. Selwyn’s 
brother. His name is Mike Simmons, 
he presides over the stage of Hammer- 
stein’s Victoria Theatre, and, in the 
matter of muscles, he bears a striking 
resemblance to Mabel Hite’s “big brud- 
der Sylvest’.” 

Mike’s chief characteristic is loyalty 
to his talented relative, and so; when he 
had read the inquest upon “Pierre of 
the Plains” in The Evening Sun, he 
“made a few preparations for receiving 
Acton Davies. He leaned a couple of 
stage-braces carelessly against the rear 
entrance, sawed through the supports 
beneath two or three trap doors, placed 
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a jack-knife close beside the ropes that 
hold the heavy sand bags in the flies, 
and then prayed that a dramatic critic 
whose name he wouldn’t mention but 
whose initials were A. D.—ominous 
initials, too—would happen to drop ina. 

For one long, weary month Mike 
waited for his revenge. So did the 
stage-braces and the jackknife. Then— 
Oh, happy day !—he read of the return 
of the offender. Mike didn’t know Acton 
Davies, but he had seen his picture, and 
when, on the very afternoon of the 
critic’s arrival a short man with a news- 
paper-air sauntered upon the stage of 
the Victoria, in tow of the press-agent, 
Mike gave an assistant the high sign 
to ring for an ambulance. Then he ran 
down-stairs to make sure that nothing 
soft was lying beneath the trapdoor, 
carelessly pushing a two hundred 
pound dumb-bell into position as he 
passed, and hurried back again. 

When he reappeared, the press-agent 
was saying: 

“Well, Mr. Davies, you can have any- 
thing we’ve got!” 

“Anything,” soliloquized Mike Sim- 
mons, “and everything.” 

The press-agent went away, and, 
tucking four fingers between his thumb 
and the palm of his hand, the stage- 
manager approached the critic. 

“Looking for the way out?” he in- 
quired. “Well, follow me?” 

They started in the direction of the 
trapdoor. The trap was just beneath a 
sand-bag, too, and there were other 
things likely to happen in that vicinity. 

“When you printed that article about 
my brother,” began Mike, with modera- 
tion, as they approached the trap. 

“Pardon me,” returned the critic. 
“You don’t pronounce the name cor- 
rectly. It is Davis—not Davies. 
D-a-v-i-s—Davis!” 

“Well, ‘Davis’ or ‘Davies,’ ” snorted 
Mike, his temper beginning to get the 
better of him, “you can’t roast my 
brother, Mr. Acton—” 

“T hate to interrupt you again,” quoth 
his companion, “but I fear you’ve got 
me wrong. My name isn’t Acton. It’s 
Glenmore. I am Glenmore Davis, gen- 
eral manager for Frederic Thompson, 
and formerly—” 

“STOP!” roared Mike Simmons. 
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“Not another step! Don’t walk on that 
trap-door! CASEY! Casey, put down 
the jack-knife! Never mind the stage- 
braces, Jack! Cancel the call for the 
ambulance! Steve, don’t order that 
earthquake. My mistake!” 

Glenmore Davis, formerly dramatic 
critic of The Globe; and bosom friend 
of Edgar Selwyn, doesn’t know to this 
day why Mike Simmons insisted upon 
buying him two quarts of champagne 
and a box of Carolina perfectos. 

But it was a close call for Acton 
Davies. Or rather it would have been 
if, at that exact moment, Mr. Davies 
hadn’t been ‘aboard a train bound for 
Athol, Mass., where he went to look 
over his summer-home. 


What Happened at Weber’s 


SPEAKING of the cherubic expres- 
sion of the Davies countenance recalls 
the fact that this likeness was greatly 
appreciated by a whole audience the 
other afternoon at Joe Weber’s. “The 
Climax” was being performed at a 
matinee, and Mr. Davies, seated in an 
upper box, was resting during an inter- 
mission by leaning his chin upon his 
arms, which were folded on the rail of 
the box. 

Somebody called somebody’s else at- 
tention to the attitude, and, one by one, 
most of the people downstairs looked 
up. At this psychological moment, a 
young man in the orchestra began a 
solemn organ solo. That completed the 
suggestion which linked Mr. Davies 
with the cherub at the bottom of Ra- 
phael’s Madonna. The house laughed, 
Mr. Davies joined in, and the incident 
= relieved the gloom of Edward 

ocke’s rather somber little play. 


Something to Play With 


THE gloom of a still gloomier play 
was relieved by Mr. Davies a_ few 
nights previously, when “The Conflict” 
had begun to conflict with patience and 
good humor at the Garden Theatre. 
Everybody in the audience was terribly 
bored,and the professional critics, whose 
lives in the spring season are not hap- 
pier than that of W. S. Gilbert’s famous 
policeman, were telegraphing mental C. 
Q. D.’s to each other. 


A Davies to the rescue! The Evens 
ing Sun reviewer had brought with 
him a seemingly ordinary pencil, which, 
however, was so ingeniously equipped 
with a hinge in its spine that, when- 


ever anybody tried to use it, the lead ~ 3 


landed an upper cut upon the rubber 
eraser. With this instrument Mr. 
Davies began to seek out and to punish 
the vanity of his fellow scribes. 

Alan Dale was the first victim. Told 
that a young woman wanted his auto- 
graph, he beamed graciously, and 
seized the fatal pencil. When the thing 
doubled itself up in his fingers, he 
looked pained, and, with a forced smile, 
returned it to its owner. Frederick 
McKay, of The Evening Mail, was next 
to fall. He muttered something about 
“the silliness that passes for humor,” 
and stood up so that he could see the 
expression of Adolph Klauber of The 
Times, when the worm—that is to say, 
the pencil—had turned in his hands. 

And so that fake implement of litera- 
ture, that little brother of the pen, which 
is said to be mightier than the sword, 
passed up and down the aisles of the 
Garden Theatre. Wherever it went it 
left a trail of pardonable pride and grati- 
fied condescension succeeded by humili- 
ation. Mr. Davies had the time of his 
young life. It is hardly possilie that he 
really knows the plot of “The Conflict,” 
but he enjoyed the evening more than 
he has enjoyed anything else since. 
“The Easiest Way.” 


Coffee and Repartee 


IT WAS one afternoon recently at 
Rector’s that Robert Hilliard, who was 
lunching with James Forbes, glanced at 
a neighboring table, and said: 

“Pipe Dallas Welford. It’s a scream 
just to look at him!” 

“That,” rejoined the author of “The 
Traveling Salesman,” with a superior 
air, “that is Mose Gumble. But other- 
wise you are quite right.” 


The Tale of a Match-Safe 


BROADWAY is smiling just now at 
a story of the lengths to which true 
gratitude sometimes goes. 

There was a young man who used 
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to be press-representative for an ener- 
getic and successful firm of theatrical 
managers and producers. Several years 
ago this young man ceased to be a press- 
representative, but, before he changed 
his profession, he performed wonders 
in the way of obtaining newspaper 
space for his employers. In particular, 
his services for a great foreign star, 
whom they brought from France, were 
of conspicuous brilliancy, and an im- 
portant factor in the tremendous profit 
resulting from the tour. 

When this profit had been added up— 
and it amounted to nearly $70,000—the 
head of the firm called in his publicity 
man. 

“T appreciate what you have done for 
- us,” he said, “and I want to give you a 
substantial evidence of my feelings. 
Please accept this match-box. I haven’t 
had time to have it suitably inscribed, 
but some day you can drop into a 
jeweler’s shop and get him to engrave 
upon it my initials and the words: 
‘With sincere gratitude.’ ” 

The press-representative. was de- 
lighted. He took the match-box home 
and showed it to his wife and his 
friends. It was a beautiful piece of per- 
sonal bric-a-brac—gold, set with many 
precious stones. The happy possessor 
carried it until he had exhibited it to 
everyone he knew, and then he locked 
it up in his safe-deposit vault. There it 
lay for more than two years. 

Recently it occurred to him to en- 
hance the value of the box by having it 
embellished with the words suggested by 
his former employer. The match-safe 
was taken from the vault and to Tiff- 
any’s, where it was passed on to an 
engraver, with instructions to cut into 
the metal, “With sincere gratitude,” and 
the initials. The quondam press-repre- 
sentative allowed a proper time for the 
job, and then calied again. His match- 
box was returned to him unadorned. 

“What’s the matter?” he inquired. 
“Why aren’t those words cut into the 
gold?” 

“Unfortunately,” replied the clerk, 
“the box is not gold. Or, rather, its 
coating of gold is so thin that the en- 
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graver’s tool would go right through 
into the baser metal beneath.” 

“There must be some mistake,” in- 
sisted the press-representative, com- 
pletely dumfounded. “That box was 
given me by—Well, never mind! It’s a 
very valuable trinket!” ~ 

“No mistake,” the clerk answered. 
“It’s a nice little box, but I can sell you 
its duplicate any day for $10.00.” 

The owner of the box left the shop a 
sadder and a wiser man. He presented 
the token of “sincere gratitude” to his 
stenographer, feeling that he had had 
“value received” in his enlightment on 
human nature. 


Hair Apparent and Otherwise 


THIS same former publicity man re- 
cently wrote an article for a magazine 
on “The Personality of Our Play- 
wrights.” In that article he chatted en- 
tertainingly of the dramatists he knew, 
describing them from memory and relat- 
ing several incidents of his friendships. 

After the article had been “set up,” 
and electrotyped past recall, the author 
ran into Charles Klein at the Garrick 
Theatre. Klein and he talked a while 
in the lobby, and then went into the 
auditorium, the playwright removing his 
hat as he entered the door. The former 
press-representative stepped back with 
a gasp of amazement. 

“What’s the matter ?”’ some one asked. 

“T'll never trust to memory again!” 
quoth the magazine writer. “I devoted 
a whole paragraph of my article to de- 
scribing ‘Klein’s mane of white hair, 
falling in a foaming cascade over his 
ears and his coat collar.’ ” 

“Well?” inquired the friend. 

“Well! Did you behold? I remem- 
bered the mane too clearly. That cas- 
cade is just a drop! If hair were selling 
at a million dollars an ounce Klein 
couldn’t get a postage-stamp for his!” 

The author of “The Third Degree” 
has gone the hirsute way of so many 
other noted men, and the magazine 
story, when it appears, is likely to ex- 
cite some surprise among those who 
know Charles Klein. 





The Passing of Modjeska 


By CHARLES W. CLINGMAN 








Few women who have graced the stage of America have held more of 
the public’s interest than Helena Modjeska, whose death recently oc- 
curred at her California home. The present sympathetic account of her 
career recalls the greatness of the American stage of thirty years ago. 





ODJESKA, whose soul was like a 
fine, white flame; Modjeska, the 
world-artist ; Modjeska, the well- 

beloved, is dead. Upon April 8th she 
joined the silent company in the Great 
Green Room of the Beyond—where Sar- 
dou, Coquelin, and other great figures 
of the stage have recently been wel- 
comed. 

The Polish-American actress left no 
unfinished page in her career and in the 
chorus of regret that her death evoked 
there was at least no sigh for what might 
have been, as there was in the case of 
Coquelin, who was called before he could 
crown his achievements with Edmond 
Rostand’s “Chantecleer.”’ Modjeska had 
rounded out her repertory, had lived her 
life, in both its artistic and personal 
phases, to the full; and had even com- 
pleted her memoirs, which are destined 
for publication next season, simultan- 
‘eously in Polish and American editions, 


A Life of Four Acts 


INTO the ripe but not extreme age 
of sixty-five years Mme. Modjeska had 
crowded four life-times. There was her 
girlhood and her young womanhood in 
Poland, where she attained such artistic 
distinction upon her native stage that 
the younger Dumas invited her to come 
to Paris and play the heroine of his “La 
Dame aux Camelias”—popularly known 
as “Camille.” This period brought her 





histrionic genius into full flower, and 
also gave her, first an elderly husband 
who has been her guardian—purely a 
match of convenience—and a romantic 
and life-long union with her surviving 
husband, Charles Chlapowski, the Count 
Bozenta. 

Then came an epoch of dreams and 
adventures—a voyage to the New 
World, the establishment of a com- 
munal society of artist-folk from the 
fatherland in the benign climate of Cali- 
fornia. It was to be a Utopia of Art, 
and it was charming for a while, this 
isolation from the feverish life of the 
stage. But the graceful hands of writers 
and painters did not grip agricultural in- 
struments with any degree of power,and 
so this Polish “Brook Farm” went the 
way of all dreams, and Modjeska 
bravely resumed her career—in a new 
land and a new tongue. 

The third period began with a surpris- 
ing first night in a San Francisco 
theatre, when critics rushed away to 
their desks to record the fact that an 
actress had arrived who could endure 
comparison with the glorious traditions 
of Rachel, in that tragedienne’s greatest 
vehicle, “Adrienne Lecouvreur.” Then 
followed twenty-seven years’ of triumph, 
with America at the feet of this tall, 
spirituelle woman, who declaimed with 
a Slavic accent, and with the European 
capitals equally ardent in their worship. 
It was a sensational rebirth. 
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The Crown of It All 


THE peace of dignified retirement, 
with none of the sorrows that so often 
afflict the idols of the stage in their 
last years was the. fourth and final 
chapter. Upon the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, May 
2, 1905, Modjeska said her farewell. 
The event was in no sense a benefit 
performance, but was a beautiful token 
_ of the affection in which the actress was 
held by the public and her colleagues. 
Talented representatives of the younger 
generation were on the program; Pad- 
erewski, her fellow-genius from the 
nation without a flag, contributed the 
art of his virtuoso-fingers; and Mod- 
jeska herself appeared in her favorite 
role, Schiller’s Marie Stuart. Then 
came quiet, flower-strewn obscurity in 
her beautiful home in Orange County, 
California, with the ever-devoted Bo- 
zenta—an idyllic four years’ of waiting 
for the final curtain. 

Could any ‘woman ask more of life? 
Romance, artistic success, popularity, 
world-fame, and a name that was as 
clear as a star were all Modjeska’s— 
and it can never be said that she did 
not deserve this full measure of great 
living. 


Her Early Stage History 


SHEwas born Helena Opido—named 
“Helena” because of the classic outline 
of her head—in Cracow, Poland, an an- 
cient city of that fascinating land, the 
daughter of a musician who died when 
she was a child, leaving the family in an 
- unpromising financial condition. The 

aftist instinct burned strongly within 
the Opido family; two of Helena’s 
brothers went -upon the stage and 
achieved considerable success; another 
was a musician; and the girl herself be- 
gan to write prodigious dramas when 
hardly out of the nursery. At the age 
of seven she was taken to a perform- 
ance of “Hamlet,” and was thrown into 
such a fever of excitement that she was 
denied the theatre until well advanced 
in adolescence. She determined for 
herself that she would either become an 
actress or a nun, and when she was 
fifteen years of age, through the inter- 


vention of her brother, Felix, by that™ 
time one of the foremost actors of the ~ 
Polish stage, she made her débit. Ye 

no easy road to fame lay before her ; the - 
work was difficult, the disappointments 
many, and in after life she often told 
how nearly she came to giving up her 
ambition. 

After she had been upon the stage a 
year her mother persuaded her that it 
was her duty to marry the man who had 
been named as her guardian—a friend 
of her father’s, named Modrzejewski. 
She obeyed without question or com- 
plaint, and it was his name, slightly 
modified and given the feminine ter- 
minal “A” which she bore all through 
her professional career, After arduous 
labors in minor companies she secured 
an engagement at the Cracow Theatre 
for ingenue parts, and there she found 
a man who was to her what Michonnet 
was to Adrienne Lecouvreur,. that old- 
time favorite of the French stage, 
whom she was destined to characterize 
with such effect. This was the director 
of the theatre, I. S. Iasinski, who proved 
to be her artistic sponsor. Seeing the 
genius of the girl, he schooled her care- 
fully, and then promoted her to leading 
roles. 

Her success, when given this promin- 
ent position, was remarkable. She soon 
became the queen of the Cracow stage, 
which had a potent influence over the 
theatrical activities of Poland, and her 
fame spread wherever the Polish 
tongue was spoken. She received sev- 
eral offers of engagements in Germany 
and France, and Dumas fils sent her a 
personal létter, asking her to play his 
heroines in Paris. But being at that time 
determined to devote herself solely to 
her national stage with patriotic zeal, 
and also feeling a sense of repulsion at 
the glittering, seductive vices of Paris- 
ian theatrical life, she refused the flat- 
tering offer. 


Her Life’s Romance 


HERE Bozenta entered her life. Her 
guardian-husband had died, and when 
playing in Posen, the capital of Prus- 
sian Poland, she met a young man who - 
fell wildly in love with her, and she 
with him. The romance was spontan- 
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eous on both sides. He was a youth of 
many ingratiating qualities, a journal- 
ist of talent, had served the cause of 
Polish unity with ardor, and came of a 
noble family of high social standing. 
But although in love, Modjeska refused 
her suitor’s proposal of marriage until 
his family not only gave consent but 
formally asked her if she would not ac- 
cept the young man. 

Upon Modjeska’s wedding-day, in 
September, 1868, she went to Warsaw 
at the invitation of the president of the 
Imperial Theatre to give a series of per- 
formances. This was the culminating 
point in her Polish theatrical career, for 
the Imperial Theatre of Warsaw was a 
kind of Polish Comedie Francaise, and 
ranked as the leading theatre of Eastern 
Furope. She met with many obstacles, 
motived by personal jealousy, but she 
took Warsaw by storm, nevertheless, 
and was henceforth accepted as the 
greatest representative of Polish dra- 
matic art. After an engagement of two 
months, she returned to Cracow, where 
3ozenta was the editor of a daily news- 
paper, but in 1869 she and her husband 
established themselves in Warsaw def- 
initely, Modjeska having been engaged 
for life as the leading woman of the Im- 
perial Theatre. 


Seven Years in Warsaw 


MODJESKA remained in Warsaw 
for seven years, or until 1876. She made 
great progress in her art, for new pro- 
ductions were staged seven or eight 
times a year, in addition to the regular 
performances of the standard classics. 
Thus the actress acquired a repertory 
which would stagger an American star 
of the present day. The principal 
dramas of Shakespeare, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, and Moliére, representing the great- 
est work of the English, German, and 
French masters, became familiar to her, 
in addition to the plays of Poland, which 
is rich in dramatic literature. She was 
the soul of the institution, and was 
worshiped by the public, but was greatly 
worried, for all that, by the envy of 
lesser artists. 


Why She Left the Stage 


THEN came her decision to leave the 
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stage, which was strange in one so de- 
voted to her art, but there was just 
cause behind it. In the first place, the 
censorship that the Russian government 
had established over the Imperial Thea- 
tre, claiming the right to select plays 
and to exclude all those in which there 
was the slightest reference to liberty and 
independence, harassed her. Again, the 
death of her brother Felix, to whom she 
was devoted, had oppressed her with 
grief. Jealousy and intrigue surrounded 
her in her work, robbing it of its joy. 


A Victim of Treachery 


THE final wound, however, came in a 
dramatic little episode, which in itself 
would serve as an excellent situation in 
a play. A dramatist with a new play 
had come to her to read his manuscript, 
and although wearied, Modjeska had 
consented to hear it. The inevitable hap- 
pened ; Modjeska fell asleep in spite of 
herself, and dozed peacefully during the 
last two acts. When the rapt author 
ceased his declamation, he observed that 
his audience had been dormant through 
his best passages, and departed in a fit 
of Polish pique, refusing to be placated 
by Modjeska’s apologies. 

The play was accepted by another 
actress, and was staged at the Imperial 
Theatre at a time when Modjeska was 
not on the bill. The principal characters 
were a blind, deluded, infatuated hus- 
band, and his lying and disloyal wife. 
The dramatist went to the leading 
woman with his story, and requested her 
to characterize the rdle so that the audi- 
ence could not mistake Modjeska as the 
model. Although hostile to the reign- 
ing favorite, this woman refused to 
commit herself to such a palpable out- 
rage, but passed the indignity on to the 
leading man, who gleefully undertook 
to play the cuckold husband like Count 
Bozenta. 

The Count was a well-known figure 
in Warsaw, and his personal idiosyncra- 
cies were a broad target for a trained 
mimic. The first-night caused a furore 
all over Warsaw; many people left the 
theatre because of the shameful insult 
heaped upon Modjeska through her 
husband, while the more ribald element 
remained to hoot and laugh. Modjeska 
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herself was present, and was almost 
overcome. The president of the theatre 
forbade a répetition of the performance, 
but the evil dart had been launched. 
Count Bozenta himself was not in the 
city at the time, and did not hear of the 
affair until some time afterward, when 
his wife told him about it, with strict 
injunction that there should not be a 
duel. But then and there a decision was 
taken by the couple to join a party 
which was being organized for the es- 
tablishment of a settlement in California. 
Bozenta sold his estate, and the two took 
ship with about a score of others, among 
whom was the novelist, Henry Sien- 
kiewicz, for America. 


An Utopian Failure 


THIS experiment in practical social- 

ism was a standing jest in the Modjeska 
family ever afterward. The site was de- 
lightful, the climate ideal. A farm was 
purchased, a house was built, cattle, 
chickens, and ploughs and all the other 
necessities of the simple bucolic life 
were at hand. But what did the artistic 
Poles do? They lolled in hammocks and 
smoked cigarets all day long, discussing 
the ways and means of all the arts. 
Modjeska herself labored like a farm 
girl, and her husband and son were not 
idle, but they alone could not place the 
institution upon a profitable basis. The 
supply of money was limited, and finally 
the colonists realized that the ends of 
art were not half as serious as an end 
of cash. 
- Foreseeing the outcome, Modjeska 
had determined to take up her career 
on the American stage, since that of 
Poland was inaccessible. She went to 
San Francisco to consult with Edwin 
Booth, and was advised by him to learn 
English before she made the attempt. 
She began to study diligently, and be- 
ing facile in acquiring languages, made 
rapid progress. She picked up a vo- 
cabulary through a copy of Ouida’s 
“Under Two Flags,” and in six months 
was ready to take the plunge, having 
become letter-perfect in the American 
text of the stellar rdle of “Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,’ though still unable to 
carry on an extended conversation in 
the new tongue. 


Return to the Stage 


MODJESKA secured an open week 
at the California theatre, the playhouse 
managed by John McCullough, who was 
then absent on an Eastern tour. She 
was announced as “Helena Modjeska, 
Countess Bozenta,’ but San Francisco, 
dubious of titled foreigners, refused to 
be stampeded in advance. One of the 
reviewers who had the privilege of de- 
scribing that premiére, George H. Jes- 
sop, has recorded his memories of it as 
follows: : 

“There was no interest excited by the 
Modjeska engagement; it attracted no 
attention whatever. Toward nine o’clock 
I strolled down to the California with a 
few friends, like myself critics of the 
San Francisco press and brought thither 
rather by a sense of duty than by any 
anticipation of pleasure, The curtain 
fell on the first act just as we entered. 
There was not a ‘hand.’ A colder, more 
unsympathetic audience I have never 
seen. To be sure, there was very little 
of it, and its members were scattered 
through the large auditorium like the 
plumbs in a charity pudding—within 
hailing distance of each other. Modjeska, 
of course, had not yet appeared; Adri- 
enne is not seen in the first act. She ap- 
pears, however, early in the second, and 
a few minutes later a new star— as far 
as the English-speaking stage is con- 
cerned—burst on the theatrical firma- 
ment.” 

The next morning Modjeska tele- 
graphed her husband, five hundred miles 
away at the colony, the one word, “Vic- 
tory,” in Polish. 


A Tour Triumphant . 


H. J. SARGENT, a theatrical man- 
ager with ideas for stellar exploitation 
that were ahead of his time, was one of 
the few present, and before the next 
night he had signed a contract with 
Modjeska for an Eastern tour. The 
theatre was crowded at the subsequent 
performances, and at the end of the 
week Miss Rose Eytinge, who was 
booked to follow at the California, 
courteously surrendered a week of her 
“time” in order that the new-born star 
might prolong her engagement. 

Modjeska’s first New York appear- 
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ance was at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
December 22, 1877. A tour through 
the country followed; it was like a tri- 
umphal march. Never did a foreign ac- 
tress, unknown even by reputation to 
American theatregoers, receive more 
immediate recognition. She learned the 
English text of some of her other roles, 
and in two seasons was the most famous 
woman on the American stage. 

Her achievements spread across the 
Atlantic, and Warsaw begged for her 
again. In the winter of 1879-80 she re- 
turned to Poland and played in all the 
principal cities there; then London 
called her, and on May 1, 1880, she 
made her débiit in the English metrop- 
olis. Curiously enough the British pub- 
lic was then too prudish to accept 
“Camille” in all its frankness, and so 
Modjeska gave them an Americanized 
version of the Dumas drama, under the 
amazing title of “Heartease.”’ Again she 
repeated her artistic and personal tri- 
umphs of other cities, and her London 
engagement is still one of the longest on 
record there. It lasted until July, 1881, 
more than fourteen consecutive months. 
This unusual run was followed by a 
tour of the English “provinces,” a re- 
turn to Poland, another visit to London 
for the production of Sardou’s “Odette,” 
—and then Modjeska started back for 
America, which she and her husband 
had unalterably chosen as their adopted 
country. 

Thus was Modjeska established in a 
position which only the waning of per- 
sonal charm and _ histrionic power, 
through old age, could shake. It would 
be tedious to recount in detail all of her 
brilliant tours and successful engage- 
ments. This country had accepted her 
as a favorite; she was idolized by the 
women theatregoers as greatly as Miss 
Maude Adams is to-day; but popularity 
never caused her to waver in her alle- 
giance to the highest ideals of her art. 

She played Juliet to the Romeo of 
Edwin Booth in Booth’s theatre, New 
York, April 30, 1883, and Ophelia to 
the Hamlet of that famous actor May 
21, 1888. The latter occasion was a 
benefit for Lester Wallack, and it was 
more noteworthy by the appearance of 
Joe Jefferson and William Florence 
as the Grave-diggers. 
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In 1895 Mme. Modjeska retired from 
the stage temporarily, but returned to 
it again in 1898, presenting her reper- 
tory in this country and in England. 
Her last continental engagement was in 
1903, when she made a farewell journey 
to Poland, appearing in Cracow, Lem- 
berg, and Posen, and giving seventeen 
different plays, among them three by the 
Polish dramatist, Wyspianski. 


The Versatility of Genius 


MODJESKA was extremely versatile, 
and there has never been an actress on 
the American stage who equaled her in 
histrionic range. In the severest Shake- 
spearean drama, she was a lofty trage- 
dienne; in a modern piece, she was an 
accomplished and sparkling comedienne. 
She could appear one night as a passion- 
ate and poetic Juliet, and the next as an 
ambition-racked Lady Macbeth. Her 
best known vehicles on the American 
stagé were Shakespeare’s “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Macbeth,” “As You Like It,” 
“Measure for Measure,” “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” “Cymbeline,” “King 
John,” and “Henry VIII” (a list which 
places her as our greatest interpreter of 
the Shakespearean heroines) ; Schiller’s 
“Marie Stuart,’ “Camille,” “Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,” “Frou Frou,” and 
“Daniela.” She even produced a play by 
Maurice Barrymore, called “Nadjeska,” 
and appeared in a piece by Clyde Fitch, 
called ‘Mistress Betty.” 

It is an odd fact that the epidemic of 
popular athletes upon the stage, whether 
they have any right to the title of “ac- 
tor” or not, dates back to Modjeska’s 
production of “As You Like It.” Will- 
iam J. Muldoon, “The Solid Man,” was 
much in the public eye at that time, hold- 
ing the world’s championship in wrest- 
ling and having just conquered a Japan- 
ese giant named Matsada Korakichi. As 
an advertising device, Modjeska’s man- 
ager, with her consent, for she was a 
good business-woman, secured Muldoon 
for the wretsling bout in the drama, and 
every evening the huge champion ap- 
peared as Charles, the wrestler, and had 
to submit to be thrown by the stripling 
Orlando. Although Muldoon had no ar- 
tistic aspirations, it can easily be seen 
that this novelty was really an excellent 
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touch of realism in the performance, as 
well as a fine thing for the box-office. 


Her Sweetness of Spirit 


MODJESKA’S gentleness, her re- 
fined sweetness of temperament, en- 
deared her to her associates on the 
stage. She bore the title of “Countess” 
well, for she had the serene poise and 
exquisite kindliness of a noble spirit. 
On one occasion she gave Maurice Bar- 
tymore, then her leading man, a mild 
little scolding for being late at rehears- 
als. She intimated to him that he had 
been an actor long enough to know that 
promptness at rehearsals was essential, 
etc. 

_ Barrymore retorted with a pungent 
example of his Lambs Club wit: 
“Long enough, my dear madame: The 

name of Barrymore was known and re- 

spected in this country when that of 

Modjeska was supposed to label the 

latest tooth-powder.” 

It was a brutal quip, but Modjeska 
passed it by with tolerance. She even 
forgave Barrymore to the extent of pro- 
ducing his “Nadjeska”—the title of 
which might also suggest pharmaceutic- 
al affairs. 

Modjeska often confessed to con- 
science-stricken scruples about a single 
cruelty, whenever her friends would 
praise her saintliness. She would lament 
the affair, but would also maintain that 
her entire American career depended 
upon it. 


One Cruel Act 
AFTER giving “Adrienne Lecouv- 


reur” in New York, she determined to 


make her success unequivocal by calling. 


the attention of the public and the critics 
to her interpretation of an entirely dif- 
ferent rdle, so she put on “Camille.” The 
performance did not begin as effectively 
as she had hoped, and when the third 
act came, she was in an agony of nerv- 
ousness, waiting for Camille’s stormy 
interview with Duval pére. The stage- 
manager had used a canary as one of the 
“props” of that act, and the little bird 
was chirping merrily in its cage all 


through the dialogue. Modjeska’s nerves” 
were fretted by this constant interrup 
tion, and finally she came to a point 
where she could bear it no longer, Sud- 
denly she sprang up, seized the cage, and 
rushing to an exit hurled it into the 
wings. It was a deed of ungovernable 
impulse, but the audience apparently re- 
garded it as a new and striking bit of 
“business.” 

“T acted upon a mad impulse,” Mod- 
jeska told a friend afterward, “and when 
I heard the cage fall outside the scene, I 
felt a thrill of delight. I did not realize 
then that what I had done might be con- 
sidered cruel. I had no thought of being 
cruel. I only knew that the noise had 
ceased, and that the success which made 
my career in America possible came five 
minutes afterward. I never had a greater 
triumph in my life, and but for what 
I did that night to that poor little bird, I 
might have wandered back to Poland in 
spite of the troubles my husband had 
with the government and the political 
atmosphere, which was then so intoler- 
able to all the Poles.” 

But the canary never sung again. He 
lived, but he never raised his piping 
voice in praise. The art-instinct in him 
had been sacrificed for the art of Mod- 
jeska. 


Her Other Accomplishments 


THIS actress was extraordinarily ac- 
complished outside of her art. She was 
the mistress of five languages, and trans- 
lated plays and poetry from all of them. 
She was a poet in her native tongue. Her 
musical talents were marked, and she 
painted excellent landscapes. With the 
pen and the brush she passed the happy 
hours of her retirement at “The Forest 
of Arden,” her estate in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

On the stage she created traditions 
that will live with those of Rachel. and 
Ristori. She was often compared to the 
latter in point of method; but for the 
Italian fire Modjeska substituted the 
Polish “zal”—a finer, purer and more 
subtle glow of the imagination. As a 
woman and an artist she was among the 
choice spirits of the last half-century. 























Stage Play vs. Factory Labor 


By OLGA NETHERSOLE 


HE question of permitting children to appear in theatrical 
performances seems such a simple one, to me, that I feel it 
is almost an insult to the intelligence of the public to discuss 

it in detail. Only the fact that there has been considerable said 
upon the subject in America, especially in the larger cities, in re- 
cent years, induces me to add something of my own to the many 
words already spoken and written. 

In the first place, it is a problem that could be solved very 
easily. In fact, it scarcely is a problem. It has been made to ap- 
pear a problem, in this country, because the American people seem 
not to have awakened to the fact that there is a difference be- 
tween labor and labor. All labor is not the same, and it is cer- 
tainly anomalous in a country which has progressed so rapidly as 
the United States has in nearly every line of endeavor, that manual 
and mental labor should be put into the same hopper. 

It is perfectly absurd to classify a theatrical performance as 
the same type of labor as toiling in a factory, or working in a 
field, or struggling in a sweat-shop, or living a living death in 
the depths of a coal mine. When I think that the laws make no 
distinctions between these essentially physical and injurious occu- 
pations and the pleasing and educational task of acting, I am 
tempted to speak plain words. 


ft 

This is the kernel of the trouble in America over the appear- 
ance of children on the stage. I thoroughly agree with every effort 
that is made to safeguard children; I go further even than many 
of the most ardent child protectionists go; I am sure that the sub- 
ject is just as close to my heart as it is to theirs; but I do not 
have any patience with the ignorance that has been manifested in 
the effort to solve the problem. 

Granting that a child under the age of sixteen is at work when 
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he takes part in a theatrical performance (I grant it only for the 
sake of the argument) there is but one way to properly safe- 
guard him, and not deprive him of any of his rights and benefits 
during that protecting process. This way is to follow a plan that 
has worked so successfully in England and put stage-children into 
a class by themselves. 

In England the child is just as carefully guarded from harm 
as in this country—perhaps more so. The procedure is very simple 
but quite effective. The entire matter is placed in the hands of 
the courts. If a manager wishes to have a child under age appear 
under his direction the manager, the child, and the parents or 
guardian of the child all go before the magistrate. The judge 
questions the manager, and if he does not know that gentleman 
he questions others to learn the character and reputation of the 
manager. Next the magistrate questions the child—away from 
parents and managers; next the parents or guardians are ques- 
tioned. Then the magistrate calls for the school-books of the child 
—that the parents have said he has studied, and he examines the 
child to see if his education is as represented. Then a physical 
examination of the child is made. 

If, after all this questioning, the magistrate thinks the child will 
not be subjected to bad influences, he issues a permit or license, 
permitting the child to appear under the management of that man- 
ager. This costs about $1.25, which the manager pays. The license 
does not belong to the child or its parents, but to the manager. 
It is the manager’s individual property and will be good until re- 
voked for good cause. Under this license, however, the child can- 
not appear with any other manager. If there is a change in man- 
agement the new manager must pass muster in the courts. 


FF 

After the child has been given permission to act the officers 
of the court keep watch on him. Periodically a -visit is made to 
the theatre where he is performing. His quarters are inspected; 
it is ascertained whether he is being carefully attended to in every 
respect. The court has the right to revoke the license whenever 
it considers such action wise. 

Could there be any better safeguards thrown about the life and 
happiness of children. How much better off they are under this 
system than they are under the different child-labor laws in force 
in the United States? The English method does not put a pre- 
mium upon deceit and lying and dishonesty. 

I know that false certificates are used, many of them in connec- 
tion with theatrical work; thousands of them in connection with 
actual manual labor. This phase of dishonesty could be almost 















































entirely eliminated if there were a sensible law in effect governing 
the employment of children on the stage, and if it were impartially 
enforced. 

And what a crime it is for us to try to deprive children of the 
many good things they can gain from the stage. It is foolish to 
talk about acting as work to them. It is not work. It is play. They’ 
always enjoy it and enjoy every moment of it. Instead of having 
one mother, they have four or six or ten or as many as there are 
women in the company. Instead of having one father they have a 
dozen. Every member of a theatrical company is far more inter- 
ested in protecting the children of a company from contact with 
evil influence, than the most bigoted factory inspector possibly 
could be. The actors understand the children and love them. The 
factory inspectors do not understand them; their experience with 
children has been confined to those poor little things whose lives 
have been crushed by long hours of manual toil in dark and un- 
healthful shops and mines. The inspectors do not love the children, 
because there can be no love unless there is understanding. 


Fe 

If it is necessary for a child to earn money, and if he is physi- 
cally and mentally in good condition so that it would not be an 
injustice to him to permit him to work, is it not better to let him 
play at work for a few hours, surrounded by people who love him, 
than to let him toil for eight and ten hours at heavy, crushing labor 
amongst people who care absolutely nothing for him; or to sell 
papers on the cold streets of the city at eleven and twelve and one 
o’clock at night ? 

There should be no question about it. The only thing to be de- 
cided is what is the best way to protect the children on the stage. 
Obviously some safeguarding is necessary, else human nature, in 
its greed, would make even stage-work injurious. Children who 
are not physically fit should not be permitted to play ; children who 
are not mentally and morally fit should not be permitted to appear: 
The others should be permitted to appear whenever they can do so 
with advantage to themselves. And who shall decide this mo- 
mentous question of advantage? The theatrical manager? Some- 
times he will prove hard and selfish? The parents? Sometimes 
they will be found cruel and heartless and grasping. The child? 
Sometimes—frequently—he will have little realization of the 
meaning of the step he is about to take. 

There remains, then, the courts. I can conceive of no better 
guardian for the rights of children of the stage than the juvenile 
court. It would seem to me that this department of the judiciary 
was formed,to look after all children and not just the child crimi- 
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nals. I might go further and urge the establishment of a state 
juvenile court in all the states. I can see vast possibilities for 
good in such an institution, and few chances for harm to result. 
I would have it a paternal organization. I believe in paternal 
government. To my mind it is the highest type of government— 
a government that watches over, guards and directs, but does not 
attempt to make its subjects think, or prevent them from thinking. 


ee 


Sometimes I feel that people are just as greatly mistaken about 
government as they are about the stage. All my life I have acted 
in ethical plays, in plays with a purpose. Yet to-day when you 
speak of a “problem” play you feel instinctively that public and 
critics think you are talking of a sex play. The sex element will 
continue to occupy a place in our plays for many, many years to 
come, but in itself the sex problem is but an incident to the solv- 
ing of the bigger problem of Truth and Life. 

The stage is a forum. We can never lose sight of this fact, 
though sometimes we may succeed in almost hiding it. In England 
and Europe it is more a forum now than it is in America. Take 
the recent play that has stirred England to its depths—‘‘An Eng- 
lishman’s Home.” That is nothing but a sermon on the evil of 
neglecting present opportunities and depending upon the glory 
of past achievements. Life means action and progress, not stag- 
nation and retrogression. 

I have wondered how it happened that the censor permitted 
“An Englishman’s Home” to be produced. The office of censor 
was not established—as is generally supposed—for sex reasons. 
He was not made an officer of the government to protect the 
morals of the people, but for purely political reasons. When the 
censorship was established the government felt that there were 
some political matters the people should not be permitted to see 
and hear discussed on the s‘age. It was a recognition of the power 
of the stage in reflecting and.molding public opinion—it cannot 
create opinion. The censor was first a political official. He still is 
a political official and his office is political. The reason why the 
government once feared the stage is shown by recent events to 
have been well grounded. This one play has aroused England as 
nothing else could. 

ee 

Rudyard Kipling once tried to arouse the English—and failed 
miserably, though at the time he was the most popular writer in 
England. His books were selling by the thousands. Along the 
shelves of the students at Oxford and Cambridge were rows and 
rows of his works. Everything he wrote was eagerly read. Then 





















































he wrote his poem trying to arouse the Englishman from his 
‘lethargy, in which the phrase “mudded oafs” and “flannelled 
fools” appeared; he held up the modern Briton as a man who 
was in danger of sacrificing everything for his ruling passion 
for games, who was nothing but a game loving man. 

Every word he said was true, but I venture to say that the 
sales of his books dropped off considerably. 

This reminds me of one of my pet opinions. It is that the life 
of a nation is shown in its characteristic saying. In England every- 
thing was “playing the game.” The best that could be said of a 
man was “He played the game to the limit,” etc. In America it 
is ‘“succeed’”’—with no frills, no modifications or limitations or re- 
strictions. The Chinese have a universal saying in “wearing the 
mask.” It is characteristic of this. most interesting people. They 
never let the world know what they are, or what they are doing. 
They have been round and round the circle of-our material ex- 
istence. They have been through all the things that we are trying 
to solve. I once learned with surprise that every design in art that 
is used in the world, anywhere, is known in China, and has been 
in use there for centuries. 

es 


I am vastly interested in China. I am vastly interested in Life 
no matter where I may find it nor what its forms and conditions. 
. Some people have called me a visionary; some a faddist; others, 
less charitable, have said that I was seeking advertising. I believe, 
however, that my work is such that I do not need to advertise it 
in unusual ways; and I know that whether I am visionary or not 
—in the eyes of the world—it always has been the dreamers who 
have accomplished things—the dreamers who put their dreams 
into practice. 

{ am not trying to reform the world. I am only trying to give 
the world. a little more good than it has. I do not want to exploit 
myself. When one has achieved success then one finds that there 
is no real happiness in working for “I.’’ Genuine happiness re- 
sults from working for “they.” This “they” includes the world— 
the little children and the grown-up children. If I can add to 
their happiness, I shall add to mine. 
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Frances Starr’s Gowns 


By JOHN MONTAGUE 








To the ladies in the audience the gowns worn by the feminine char- 
acters in the play are often no less interesting than the play itself. 
The gowns worn by Miss Starr in “The Easiest Way” are among the 
most elaborate and beautiful seen on the New York stage this season. 













HE costuming of a cast plays such 
an important part in the mounting 
of a theatrical offering that a de- 
tailed word regarding the gowns worn 
by Frances Starr, in David Belasco’s 
latest production, “The Easiest Way,” 
will prove both entertaining and instruc- 
tive. In fact, a “Frances Starr Lingerie 
Dress” is becoming popular in New 
York. It is an exact replica of the dainty 
lingerie gown worn by Frances Starr in 
the first act of Walter’s play, “The 
Easiest Way.” 

The gowns in this play are more than 
clothes, for they express the natures of 
the characters represented in a very sub- 
tle manner. The appealing sweetness of 
Laura, which blinds one at first to the 
fatal streak of weakness underlying her 
character, is well defined in her cos- 
tumes, which are refined to a degree, 
while the more robust and outspoken 
Elfie is clothed in more striking raiment. 

Nothing illustrates more accurately 
the utter irresponsibility and absolute 
selfishness. of Laura’s nature than the 
scene in the last act, where she is busily 
employed in packing up the finery paid 
for by Brockton to go away with an- 
other man. Callousness could hardly go 
further. 

For lingerie dresses the skirts are 
generally made a little fuller than in 
other gowns, but in the charming lin- 
gerie frock worn by Miss Starr in the 
first act of “The Easiest Way” the skirt 
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could scarcely be scanter. This frock, 
though of heavy blind embroidery on 
the sheerest of mull, with lace insertion, 
is, however, of an absolute simplicity 
of cut, invisibly fastened up the back, 
and with the simplest sort of sash ar- 
rangement, the pale blue ribbon form- 
ing a flat, high girdle beneath the em- 
broidery, and drawn out at the back to 
fall in long ends without loops. 

The gown worn by Miss Starr in the 
second act is especially designed to in- 
dicate shabbiness and poverty. A short 
skirt of elephant gray cloth with a point- 
ed tunic simulated by a stitched band of 
the cloth, with a long coat to match, 
make up the costume. 

In the third act Miss Starr appears 
first in a tea gown, or rather morning 
gown of fine ivory tinted net, made 
over the faintest cameo pink satin. This 
was finished around the bottom with 
deep bands of embroidery in pink and 
white, with gold lace insertion set in 
between. The arrangement of the dra- 
pery was unusual, and the bands at the 
edge were not continuous, but came at 
unequal lengths. Over this gown was 
worn at first an over-garment of pale 
blue velvet. These over-coats are char- 
acteristic of the tea gowns of the sea- 
son. They are ordinarily made of chif- 
fon, lace or transparent material of 
some kind, embroidered, and with in- 
sets of sorts. A few are wadded, and 
these are by far the most useful, though 
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not by any means considered the most 
picturesque. 

This particular costume is not to be 
recommended as a model to ladies in pri- 
vate life requiring a morning gown, as 
it is too suggestive of what has been 
called the oldest of the professions, The 
velvet over-garment might offer a sug- 
gestion; however, for an evening coat. 
The back is formed by a deep yoke 
reaching nearly to the waist-line. This 
did not extend across the entire back, 
but stopped an inch or two short of 
the sleeve opening. This yoke was piped 
with a satin cord. The front was a sort 
of draped effect of the velvet, flat on 
‘the shoulders, but with a slight fullness 
over the bust, where it was fastened by 
a large buckle of coral and gold. This 
drapery ended at the high waist-line; 
the skirt portion was gored, cut away 
in front, and had quite a train. 
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This gown was afterward exchanged 
for one of a more formal character of 
taupe chiffon over pale pink satin. The 
scant circular skirt was trimmed with 
two folds of the pink satin of different 
widths; the upper one being in turn 
surmounted by a rich heavy embroid- 
ery in shades of dull blue, petunia and 
pink. The belt was a very narrow one 
of the embroidery, crescent-shaped or- 
naments of which extended upward to 
outline the deep yoke, which was of 
taupe chiffon over lace, the chiffon be- 
ing cut in a deep and narrow V to 
show the lace. 

In the last act Miss Starr’s gown is 
a crépe de chine of a soft tint of café 
au lait, braided with soutache in a lat- ~ 
tice work. A panel of the crépe, bor- 
dered with the lattice of soutache, is 
prolonged from the high waist-line to 
form a long square train. 


The Three Essentials in Acting 


By LAWRENCE IRVING 








The author of this article, on a pertinent aspect of his art, is a 
son of the late Sir Henry Irving under whom he received the instruc- 
tions that has lifted him to stellar rank. The presence of Mr. 
Irving in America now gives his article quite an apt significance. 








N MY short experience—for, accord- 
ing to the best qualified opinions, it 
takes a man of average capacity from 
thirty to fifty’years (a decade more or 
less counts for little or nothing in an 
estimate of this kind; you may expand 
or contract the quantity of years ac- 
cording to your age and your achieved 
position) to become a veritable and, if 
I may be allowed the expression, a 
verifiable actor—in my short~ exper- 
ience, then, I have evolved three sim- 
ple little maxims for my guidance. 
These are: 


First—Make up your mind. 

Second—Precede speech by. action, 
and action by expression (facial). 

Third—Profit only by your own ex- 
perience. 


The First Thing to Do 


“MAKE UP YOUR MIND.” 

If, at the very outset, an aspirant 
(I believe this is the most respectful 
appellation), on. being taken through 
any part whatsoever—provided it is. a 
character and not a mere lay figure— 
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shows a clear want of capacity for co- 

_Ordinating ideas out of the slight sug- 
‘gestions of the written test, that man, 
in my opinion, will never become an 
actor. I do not say he will never achieve 
success on the stage; I do not say he 
* will never taste the joys of “starring,” 
of laying foundation-stones, and so 
forth. Oh, dear no! I merely say that 
he will never become an actor. 

But, then, what do I really know 
about it? Little or nothing! Is it not a 
notorious fact that every young as- 
pirant very properly and righty believes 
that he is the destined actor? The lapse 
of years usually diminishes somewhat 
this self-assurance; and, therefore, if 
you discover any arrogance in the tone 
or method of laying down my half- 
fledged opinions, set it down to me, if 
you please, for modesty and a confes- 
sion of incompetence. 


The “Blind Old Actor” 


IN STUDYING a part, one should 
not, I fancy, evoke the conditions of 
actual presentation; but one should, in 
one’s mind’s eye, reinstate that fourth 
wall, or that view of the distant hill- 
tops—whichever the case may be. So 
may one hope to avoid the pitfalls of 
staginess, and counteract the insidious 
counsel of the “blind old actor,” who 
never hesitates to lead the one-eyed 
novice into these very pitfalls. One 
should always be wary of what is com- 
paratively easy of acquisition—stage- 
trick, etc. But one should hold tena- 
ciously to what one has elicited out of 
one’s self by dint of perserving study. 

I say “hold tenaciously,” because, al- 
though the art of acting is essentially 
one of give-and-take, the “blind old 
actor” has misconstrued this proposi- 
tion into meaning that he does all the 
taking and the “one-eyed novice” all 
the giving. And may I be permitted, 
as one of the novices myself, to offer 
to the others of my kind the following 
receipt for the treatment of the afore- 
said “blind old actor?” If that individ- 
ual pesters you with offers of advice, 
appease him by the loan of vour face- 
paints ; if he pesters you still, offer him 
your best curled wig; if he pesters vou 
further, lend him a shilling; and, if 
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after all, he pesters you still, ask him 
to pay you back. I answer for the 
efficacy of this treatment. 


Placing a Value on Theory 


IF YOU take the trouble, which I 


do not think you will, to look back at 
the commencement of this paper, you 
will see that I started with the intention 
of discussing each one of my three 
simple little maxims in order, but from 
lack of system, I have utterly failed to 
do so. I have allowed myself to be 
drawn aside from the higher questions 
involved by the necessity for relief— 
comic, if possible. Therefore, I shall 
just continue on at random, noting 
things down as they occur to me. 
After all is said and done, who ever 
derived any assistance in the practice 
of an art from its theory? And what 
does all this theory mean? Simply this: 
Twice two is four, and the component 
parts of two are one and one. Be born 
an actor and you will become one. 
Earnestness ‘and obvious enthusiasm 
are the symptoms of inexperience. 
They are intolerable in a small dressing- 
room; and if they are not~ obtrusive, 
they are other qualities than those I 
mean. For no more can a drilled soldier 
return to his former state of country 
bumpkin, than earnestness and enthus- 
iasm consider, suitability or expediency. 


Find Out For Yourself 


BUT I begin to feel that I have cut 
away the ground from under my own 
feet by just now admitting the use- 
lessness of theory. In fact, at the very 
outset, did I not lay down as my third 
simple maxim, “Profit only by your 
own experience?” This clearly annuls 
all that has gone before and renders 
me guilty of the most obvious futility. 
My only consolation is that I err in such 
excellent company. So now, ye eager 
aspirants, au revoir! Yes, we shall meet 
there—in the dressing-room—on the 
stage! Why not follow up all that 
money you have spent on paints and 
powders, Stages and Eras? You ought 
to do so. Satisfy yourselves. Take no 
one’s word for anything. And—au 
revoir! 





When the Star Was Hocdooed 


By WILLIAM DANFORTH 








Here is another of Mr. Danforth’s entertaining and truthful tales of 
the adventures of the “Lady Algy” company on the road. Readers of 
the previous stories should not miss this one, complete in the present 
issue. It is an accurate picture of an interesting phase of theatrical life. 








LL the people of the “Lady Algy” 
company were safely on the train 
except Miss Hale, the star. T. M. 

Tausig, the manager, stood in the depot 
doorway, watch in hand, anxiously 
awaiting her arrival. In two minutes the 
train would pull out of New London, 
where the company had played the 
previous night, for Evansport, the next 
one-night stand. Allowing for the star’s 
dignity and the requirements of beauty 
sleep, there was no apparent reason why 


ay she should not be able to catch a 11:20 


a. m. train. Another minute slipped by; 
still no cab. The situation was growing 
desperate. Tausig dashed through the 
gates to the platform, grabbed the con- 
ductor by the arm, and asked him how 
long he could hold the train. 

“We leave in fifty-five seconds,” re- 
turned the conductor. 

“But—Miss Hale, the theatrical star 
—member of our company—she hasn’t 
arrived. We can’t leave without her.” 

“This train don’t wait for actresses,” 
was the conductor’s snappy reply. 

“The president of this road happens 
to be a particular friend—” 

“Oh, I know all about that, and I take 
‘it for what’s it’s worth. However, I’ll 
hold the train a couple of minutes.” 

“Make it five,” pleaded Tausig. 

“No, sir! I’m takin’ chances as it is.” 

Tausig leaped into the car, hauled 
Tilbury, the stage-manager, from his 
seat and hissed in his ear: 


“Miss Hale’s not here. Jump out and 
watch the conductor. If he attempts to 
give the signal for starting before I get 
back, knock him down.” 

Leaving the stage-manager to adjust 
himself to the situation as best he could, 
Tausig made a quick get-away to the 
telephone booth and called up the hotel. 
The clerk said Miss Hale was still in her 
room; her luggage had just come down, 
and she had telephoned for a cab. 

“Tell her to fly; Pll try and hold the 
train,” shouted Tausig over the wire. 

Hanging up the receiver, he sprinted 
for the train-shed, where Tillbury was 
sparring for time with the conductor. 

“Well, where is she?” the conductor 
demanded, glaring at Tausig. 

“Just left the hotel—be here in a 
minute.” 

“What hotel ?” 

“Potter House.” 

“Why, that’s fifteen minutes, least 
count,” exclaimed the conductor, dis- 
gustedly; and he called, “All aboard!” 

“What’s to be done?” queried the 
stage-manager of Tausig, excitedly. 

The conductor had given the signal; 
the wheels were moving. 

“T’ll try to get her to Evansport over 
the Air Line. Have Sandford, the un- 
derstudy, ready to go on in case any- 
thing happens.” 

Fifteen minutes Jater, when Miss 
Hale reached the depot and found the 
train gone, she blamed her misfortune 
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on Tausig, insisting that the call he had 
posted on the board at the theatre the 
night before gave the time of the train’s 
departure as 11:50. Tausig was equally 
positive he had written it 11:20. The 
fact that the other members of the com- 
pany were on time proved he was right ; 
but that was no balm to the star’s feel- 
ings. He reminded her that arguments 
would not get them to Evansport. 

“A train leaves here at 1:05, over the 
Air Line,” he said, running his finger 
down one of the time-tables. “It reaches 


Dawes Junction at 6:15. We can catch 


the express there, on the D. K. & W., 
at 6:30, arriving at Evansport at 7:50. 
That'll give you time to reach the the- 
atre, change your costume, and make 
up by 8:30. It would be a lightning 
change, but you’re equal to it.” 

“Really!” remarked the star, frigidly. 

“Yes; I think we can make it—close 
shave, but we ought to make it.” 

“You expect me to drag over these 
jerkwater roads from now till 7:50?” 

“Of course Miss Sandford could take 
your place,” suggested the manager. 

He was well aware that the mention 
of her understudy would be a spur. 
Miss Sandford bore a remarkable re- 
semblance to the star, physically. They 
looked enough alike to be sisters, one 
of the many things Miss Hale resented. 

Miss Sandford originally had a prom- 
inent role in “Lady Algy’s Dilemma,” 
but unfortunately she captured too large 
a share of the laurels to suit the star, 
and as the latter happened to be a partic- 
ular protégé of one of the powers in the 
theatrical world, it was not difficult for 
her to have Miss Sandford relegated 
to harmless obscurity as understudy, 
which Tausig considered not a bad 
moye after all, since it insured the star 
against possible indisposition. At the 
same time, he liked Miss Sandford, as 
did every member of the company ex- 
cept Miss Hale, and he had done what 
he could to atone for the injustice. 

The understudy might have left the 
company had it not been the middle of 
the theatrical season, when engagements 
were difficult to secure. 

Once Tausig had expressed the opin- 
ion that Miss Sandford was fully the 
star’s equal as an artist, and Miss Hale 
had never forgotten it. 


“T suppose you'd be only too will 
to have Miss Sandford play Lad 
Algy,’ said Miss Hale, bitingly. “Shegs™ 
a favorite of yours.” FE 

“That’s unjust to her and unfair to | 
me,’ answered the manager, quietly. 

“Oh, well, it’s not worth discussing 
However, there are imperative reasons © 
for my being on time for the Evans- | 
port engagement to-night. You’re sure 4 
you're right about the trains?” i 

“T have the latest time-tables,” the 
manager assured her, wondering what 
the “imperative reasons” might be. 7 

The 1:05 train was the slowest on © 
the Air Line. It had no parlor-car; the 7 
coaches were crowded. Between the 
star’s complaints and his anxiety, Tau- 
sig had a dismal afternoon. He breathed 
a sigh of relief when the train reached 
Dawes Junction. In fact, he was quite 
cheerful as he escorted Miss Hale to 
the dingy dining-room of the depot, 
urging her to take some sort of refresh- 
ment during the fifteen minutes’ wait. 

The station-master announced that | 
the express on the D. K. & W. was @ 
thirty minutes late! 

Tausig lost what little appetite he 
had right there. Thirty minutes late! | 
The star knew what it meant. She fixed = 
her accusing eyes on the manager. He © 
did some quick thinking aloud. 

“Even with the train behind, we 
ought to reach Evansport by 8:15. I'll 
wire Tillbury to hold the curtain ten 
minutes.” 

In spite of his optimistic tone, Tausig 
did not breathe freely until Miss Hale 
was comfortably seated in the parlor-car 
of the express. 


The run from Dawes to Evansport ~ 


was an hour and forty minutes, schedule ~ 
time. The express was clipping it off at 


the rate of a mile to the minute and a 


quarter, and the conductor was confident 
that some of the lost time would be 
made up, if nothing happened. The 
words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
when something did happen. Ten miles 


out of Dawes the train suddenly came 7 
to a dead stop. The operator at Slade 
Siding had a red light exposed on the © 


semaphore, indicating danger ahead. . 

Tausig followed the hurrying con- | 
ductor from the train back to the lonel 
station, where they received the cheer 
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ing information that a freight had run 
“into an open switch, at the grain eleva- 
tor, a quarter of a mile down the track. 

“Cars stove in and piled up to beat 
the band,” volunteered the operator. 

“How long will it take to clear the 
line?” the conductor inquired. 

“Looks like two hours, least calcula- 
tion. The wreckin’ train’s just pulled out 
of Rome City—take twenty minutes to 
get here; then, no tellin’.” 

“Great Scott!” groaned Tausig, the 
perspiration starting on his forehead. 

The conductor received his orders to 
back on the siding, so that the wrecking 
train might pass. 

Tausig followed him to the train and 
sought out’ Miss Hale in the parlor-car. 
“What’s the cause of the delay?” 

“Freight-train smash-up. We can’t 
get by for at least two hours.” 

The actress gave a gasp and fell back 
limply into the depths of the parlor-car 
chair. 

“There’s nothing to do but let Miss 
Sandford go on as Lady Algy,” said the 
manager. 

At that Miss Hale straightened. 

“No!” she cried. “I wont consent to 
it. I’ll get there if I have to ride on a 
locomotive.” 

“T don’t see how even that is possi- 
ble,” objected Tausig. 

“Isn’t there an engine on this train?” 

“Yes, but it happens to be on the 
wrong side of the wreck.” 

“But there are other engines, some- 
where, on the other side of the wreck. 
For goodness’ sake, don’t haggle over 
the cost. If I can stand for the ride the 
management can for the cost.” 

“Well, I’ll see what I can do,” said 
Tausig, dubiously. 

Stumbling over the ties to the station, 
he gave to the operator the following 
message: 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
EvANSPORT: 

Can you send a special to Slade Siding, 
to take party of two, held by wreck, to 
Evansport, at once. 

T. M. Tausic. 


To which the superintendent replied: 
Best I can do is a locomotive. Cost 


one hundred dollars. Must be reliably 
guaranteed. 


Tausig wired: 
State quickest time you can make. 
The reply came: 


Could start locomotive in five minutes. 
Run is forty-six miles. Now 7:25. Might 
reach Slade’s by 8:17, and make return 
run in forty-eight minutes. 


Reading the message, Tausig was in 
doubt what to do. 

“Tf the engine makes the time he 
says it will,” put in the sympathetic op- 
erator, “it ought to get you into Evans- 
port around 9:10, barrin’ accidents.” 

“Tl take a chance,” said the man- 
ager. “Wire him to start the locomotive 


* at once.” 


He was about to go to the train, to 
report to Miss Hale, when the operator 
called: 

“He wants to know how about the 
guarantee.” 

“Tell him to ’phone Tillbury, Colum- 
bia Theatre, and be quick about it. Sup- 
pose that'll take him another ten min- 
utes.” < 

Tausig knew it would be a physical 
impossibility to get the star into Evans- 
port in time for the first two acts, and 
he told her so, gently but firmly. Allow- 
ing for the fastest time. the locomotive 
could make, they could not hope to reach 
the theatre before 9:30. 

“You'll simply have to let Miss Sand- 
ford go on for two acts.” 

“Never!” avowed the actress, in her 
most effective tone. : 

“Well, what do you suggest ?” 

“The curtain must beheld until I get 
there.” 

“And drag the performance on till 1 
o’clock in the morning? No Evansport 
audience would stand for it. I’ve done 
my best; I’ve reached the limit. I’ll wire 
Tillbury you'll be there for the last two 
acts, and that goes.” __ 

His jaw set; the star knew that fur- 
ther protests were useless. 

“Very well,” she murmured, in an in- 
jured tone. “I’m only a woman.” 

The last was uttered with a pathos 
that might have been more effective had 
not Tattsig remembered that it was a 
plagiarism from Lady Algy’s lines. 

He wired Tillbury to have an automo- 
bile in waiting at the depot; then he 
made arrangements with some section 
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hands to take Miss Hale from the train 


* on a hand-car to the scene of the wreck, 


beyond which the locomotive was to 
meet them. 

It was 8:33 when the headlight of 
the locomotive from Evansport ap- 
peared, rounding the curve, like a 
snorting monster. Three minutes later 
they were in the cab, careening and 
plunging through the night, toward 
Evansport. 

Tausig slipped a ten dollar bill into 
the engineer’s hands, telling him there 
would be another five if he made it in 
a mile a minute. The forty-six miles 
was covered in forty-four and a half 
minutes. 

Miss Hale, perched on the fireman’s 
seat, clung to the window casing with 
a nervous grip. The manager thought 
- what a story it would be for the press- 
agent. He went so far as to try to cheer 
Miss Hale with the thought, but the 
roar of the locomotive was such that 
she could not hear him. He took a small 
flask from his grip and offered it to 
her ; she shook her head, smiling at him. 
It was her first smile that day. She gave 
him another smile of appreciation when 
she saw the motor-car waiting at the 
station. 

Tausig could think of no further dis- 
asters liable to overtake them, unless 
they were arrested for exceeding the 
speed limit in the touring car. Fortu- 
nately the streets were comparatively 
clear. They reached the theatre at 9:30. 

Without waiting to catch a word her 
understudy was uttering on the stage, 
Miss Hale ran to her dressing-room 
and went to work with the aid of a 
dresser, to make ready for the third 
act. The manager caught sight of her 
standing on the landing of the stairs 
leading to the dressing-rooms at the 
close of the second act. Her face was 
paler than it had been at any time dur- 
ing the wild ride on the locomotive— 
Miss Sandford was receiving tremen- 
dous applause. 

Pondering the mysteries of the femi- 
nine character, the manager made his 
way to the balcony, where he watched 
the star, as she led the action to the 
climax. Evidently no one in the audi- 
ence was aware that a change had been 
made in the leading lady. At any rate, 
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the applause was generous. Tausig ha 
never seen her appear to such advan- 
tage before, so far as the externals o 
her art went. The hardships she ha 
passed through seemed. to have stimu- 
lated rather than depressed her. He 
was amazed at her spirit and resource- 
fulness. 

“If she only had a soul,” he said to 
himself, as the last curtain fell. 

Standing in the lobby, at the close, he 
caught sight of a familiar figure in the 
crowd—a short, thick-set man, with 
bushy white hair topped by a silk hat. 
Tausig pushed his way through the 
throng and touched the bushy haired 
man on the shoulder. 

“Cummings!” he exclaimed. “Of all 
things! Why didn’t you let me know 
you were in the house?” 

Somewhat reluctantly, Cummings suf- 
fered himself to be led aside. 

“T wasn’t particularly anxious to ad- 
vertise my presence,” he said, smiling. 
“Fact is, I dropped off here on my way — 
to Chicago to take a look at Miss Hale’s 
Lady Algy.” 

“Planning to rob our unsuspecting 
syndicate?” laughed Tausig. 

Cummings happened to be the leading 
spirit of the independent managers. He 
had been causing the syndicate some 
anxiety, since he was responsible for the 
three genuinely big successes of the year. 
It was known that he had in hand a 
new play by Thompson, one of the syn- 
dicate’s surest sources of safe drama. 
It was called “The Octopus,” and many 
considered it Thompson’s _ strongest 
play. Cummings was understood to be 
taking unusual pains in selecting the 
cast for his prize. 

In a flash Tausig saw why Miss Hale 
had been so anxious to appear on that 
particular night. He was confident she 
had got a tip from some source that 
Cummings was to visit Evansport with 
gum shoes. 

“Well,” Cummings confessed, “seeing 
that you’ve caught me in the act, I ad- 
mit that I have designs. Of course this 
is in confidence; the syndicate don’t 
own you entirely ?” 

“Not wholly. Don’t forget that I put 
you in the business fifteen years ago, 
my boy.” 

“U-m, y-es,” said Cummings. “Fact 





is I need your advice just at this point. 
During your New York engagement I 
saw Miss Hale as Lady Algy several 
mes. I had her in mind for ‘The Octo- 
pus,’ and, if I do say it, the biggest of 
“em might covet the role. Well, some- 
how Miss Hale puzzled me. She was all 
right in spots—” 
“But she lacked that mysterious thing 
called soul?” broke in Tausig. 
“Exactly. I couldn’t settle it in my 
own mind, so I thought I’d drop off here 
~and see what sort of work ‘she’s doing 
on the road—to get at her real per- 
sonality.” 

“Well, have you decided?” 

“Do you know, Tausig, when: I 
watched her to-night, in the first and 
second acts, I said, “Great! Magnificent! 
She’s mine for “The Octopus.” ’ It was 
wonderful. But, in the last two acts, she 
didn’t seem like the same person. Her 
technique was faultless—all dash and 
enthusiasm, but the soul wasn’t there. 
I could almost have sworn you had two 
different Hales.” 

“That’s just what I had.” 

“What !” 


Be 


“In the first two acts you saw Miss 
Sandford, the understudy,” explained 
Tausig, and he related the circumstances 
of the strenuous day. 

“Well,” remarked Cummings, “if it 
was Miss Sandford I saw in the first 
two acts, she’s the one I want. She’s 
stopping at the Garvey House?” 

“Ves.” 

“T think I'll step over there and sub- 
mit a contract.” 

“On one condition,” said Tausig, 
stopping him as he was about to de- 
part. “You must bind her to silence. If 
Miss Hale gets wind of it the under- 
study’ll be out of a job until she gets 
on your payroll. Besides, I’m not hunt- 
ing for trouble on my own account, 
see?” 

“IT see,” returned Cummings, wink- 
ing his left eye. “Out of deference to 
you, I’ll submit my proposition to Miss 
Sandford by mail.’ é 

Before Tausig retired for the night 
he left an order with the hotel clerk to 
have a dozen American Beauties sent to 
the star’s apartments by ten o’clock the 
next morning. 


' George Marion—Showmaker 


By WILLIAM COLLINS 








Who is really the man behind the guns of musical comedy. He is 
given only a line on the program, yet upon his shoulders rests the 
show’s chance of success. Professionally entitled the “producer,” the 
best known of his profession is the subject of this informative article. 








A‘ Y piece for the theatre, whether it 
be emotional drama or lyric enter- 
mB tainment, has three periods of 

growth. It begins under the pen of the 
author; it ends in the hands of the 
Players ; and if it achieves even a moder- 

te success, the names and personalities 
@ssocie*ed with its literary and histrionic 


phases are exploited to the full extent of 
publicity methods. 

Of the intermediate period in the 
piece’s development the public hears but 
little, yet it is all important. That is, 
when it is behind the veil of rehearsal, 
and in the hands of the “producer.” To 
the people who never enter a stage-door, 
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the lines that may be found in small 
type on almost any program: “Produced 
by So-and-So” have no significance ; yet 
to the initiated they reveal the identity 
of the man who, often enough, has had 
more to do with the creation of the 
“show” in question than any other indi- 
vidual. 

Then “Who and What is this Pro- 
ducer ?” is a natural question to be asked. 
He may be defined as a theatric engi- 
neer. He takes the raw materials of 
“script” and “cast” and moulds them 
into three hours of coherent diversion. 
He puts personality and art into the task 
just as much as the author or the play- 
ers; he is the man who makes shows, 
the architect of the stage. 

The producer has widest scope in the 
field of musical pieces ; libretti and lyrics 
and coryphees are his proper material. 
The drama, of course, has its producers 
as well, although “stage director” is the 
more proper and the usual title here. The 
great American song-show is where the 
producer flourishes, and its needs have 
developed a distinct profession of pro- 
duction. 

That profession is a limited and high- 
salaried one. There are hardly more than 
ten men in the country who can be 
classed as musical producers of the first 
rank, notwithstanding the great number 
of such vehicles which are staged an- 
nually. Of course some of the managers 
are also producers, such as David Be- 
lasco, whose artistic touch in staging 
plays is celebrated ; but their affiliations 
with other theatrical interests take them 
outside the interesting profession of the 
producer, in the strict sense of that 
word. 

These men are usually free-lances. 
They are engaged to stage a piece just 
as a lawyer is called in to form a cor- 
poration, or a civil engineer to build 
a railroad. Some of them are held by 
contract to give their exclusive services 
to certain managers, but as a rule they 
accept commissions as they come; and 
when their reputation is once estab- 
lished, they never find time hanging 
heavily upon their hands. 


The Leader of Them All 


THE most representative, the most 
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thoroughly professional, and by unz 
mous agreement of the managers, 
best producer in the United. States j 
Mr. George Marion. By virtue of versa- 7 
tility and accomplishment he stands at | 
the head of his craft, and fees of $1,000 
a week, for commissions lasting a month 
or more, are a customary thing with 
him. He is qualified to produce any form 
of theatrical medium, be it problem play, 
musical comedy or “revue.”” Wherever 
subtle, discriminating taste for detai 
and ensemble is needed, George Marion © 
is the man par excellence. Of late he has % 
been chiefly concerned with the glitter- 7 
ing.pictorial vehicles of pretty frivolity, 7 
but there is no telling to what he will > 
turn his attention next. “The Merry 
Widow” was his, but so was that other 
dramatic relict, “The College Widow,’ 
Although he is known to the public by ~ 
his work alone, and is not given half 
enough credit for his rehabilitation and 
reenforcement of authors’ ideas, Mr 
Marion is a personality of much interest. 
He is quiet and retiring; he does not 
talk or brag or scintillate ; he keeps away ¥ 
from the cafés where flashy throngs of = 
mummers assemble to live up to their 
pose of public characters; he is rarely 
interviewed. Yet he has more brains than 
half a dozen stars, and more insight into 
the art of stagecraft than half a dozen 
playwrights. 


His Personal Appearance 


AT THE rehearsals of some musical @ 
comedy which is being launched with | 
much ostentation and great expense, 4 | 
stocky little man, carelessly dressed and © 
unimpressive at first glance, may be © 
found, quietly supervising the laborious 
process. That is George Marion; he sel 
dom raises his voice to strident pitch; he 
never raves at the performers ; he never 
loses his temper. But when he does 
speak, in a manner more carefully 
phrased, more indicative of thorough 
culture than the average theatrical work- 
er, everyone gives good heed. The com- 
pany listens as if it were the word of 
law; the author gives reverent consid 
eration; the manager becomes an at- 
tentive, polite auditor. 3 

Mr. Marion impresses the student of © 
physiognomy at first glance by the fas*] 





GEORGE MARION—SHOWMAKER 


" cinating ugliness of his face. He has one 

of those rugged countenances which, like 
Lincoln’s, possess an uncouth dignity 
more attractive than regular features. 
From nose to. forehead the resemblance 
to Victorien Sardou, the late dictator of 
the French stage, is striking ; the mouth 
and chin are so typically Marion’s that no 
comparison can be made. But when he 
leaves a company, after his work is com- 
pleted and the production is in smooth 
running order, no popular prima donna 
‘gets more feminine embraces than he. 
Chorus-girls would rather kiss Mr. 
Marion good-by than an incarnated 
Apollo Belvidere. 

When seen in a throng of “troopers,” 
Mr. Marion looks like a veteran char- 
acter-actor of the old school—one of 
those men who have played many parts 
and continue in losing competition with 
the younger generation, somewhat lonely 
and neglected. He is, in fact, that very 
type, or would be if his brilliant talent 
for stage direction had not led him out 
of the art of acting and into that of pro- 
duction. He has a long perspective of 
active histrionism behind him; he has 
run the gamut of the player, with 
Shakespeare at one end of the scale and 
the Rogers Brothers at the other. When 
questioned about his career, he has for- 
gotten half of his parts and cannot re- 
member all of his productions, 


A Very Modest Man 


HE IS so modest that it is difficult 
to get him to talk about his work. He 
is inclined to discredit his own creative 
contributions to the author’s work. He 
really collaborates, and often transforms 
a bungled libretto into a finished piece, 
but to hear him talk, one would think 
that he was of no more importance than 
the man who paints the scenery. 

“The producer’s function,” he says, 
“is only that of decoration. We take 
good material, and we bring out its 
moods and its values by giving them the 
right environments. The idea is the im- 
portant thing, and that is given us by 
the author. I feel that my success is due 
to working in harmony with clever men, 
and to the good-fellowship and coopera- 
tion of the players themselves.” 

Such an attitude and such an utterance 
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is characteristic of Mr. Marion. He 

avoids obtrusion of his own personality, 

in conversation, and also in his work, to 

which he brings the spirit of a decorative 

artist enriching the bare walls of a_ 
structure with fitting designs, without 

painting his own name over the portal. 

But the producing managers, who are 

well qualified to judge, value his efforts 

as creative in themselves. 

He puts glowing imagination into the 
business of visualizing a libretto. He is 
more interested in the soul of the piece, 
if such affairs may be considered as pos- 
sessing souls, than in sudden and sur- 
prising tricks of stage-management. He 
gives attention to the general effect 
rather than to making a patchwork of 
flamboyant effects. For this reason it is 
rather difficult to get him to talk about 
the technique of his profession, although 
he has it at his finger-ends. 


General Plan of Work 


HE explains the general outline of his 
professional procedure as follows: 

“First we read over the script, usually 
with the author, and talk over the plan ~ 
of scenic development. We decide upon 
the color schemes of the settings and 
costumes, much as an artist would do in 
working out a harmonious canvas, for a 
producer must maintain the pictorial 
point of view throughout. 

“Then we call in scenic and costume 
designers, getting the best possible if the 
manager’s bank-account will permit, and 
give our orders. The former brings in 
models for the act-sets, complete in every 
detail; the latter submits water-color 
sketches. We give these things careful 
consideration, accepting, rejecting, or 
returning for correction. 

“Then comes the dramatic work with 
the principals and the dancing work with 
the chorus. A producer is not expected 
to be an expert on dancing, though many 
of them are ; often he will engage a danc- 
ing master to instruct the girls in the 
steps and maneuvers he thinks appro- 
priate for certain musical numbers.” 

“Do you plot your dances?” Mr. 
Marion was asked.” 

“T ought to,” he confessed, “but I 
don’t.” ; 

That question calls for some explana-_ 
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tion. A producer, if observing all the 
conventions of his profession, will record 
’ the entire performance by diagrams. Not 
only will the stage-settings, with their 
exits and entrances, be “plotted” or dia- 
grammed, but the movements of every 
member of the company will also be set 
down in the same fashion. It is a custom 
of the European stage and well-known 
in this country, although it is not gen- 
erally ‘observed, probably because we 
do not take time for such details. 

Nevertheless, a careful, red-tape pro- 
ducer ought to have a “prompt copy” of 
the “script,” with a couple of blank 
pages between every two of dialogue. 
The action which is recorded merely in 
words by the author will be set down by 
the producer in curved or zig-zag lines, 
with arrows indicating directions, and 
other cryptic symbols which give .the 
page a general resemblance to the map 
of a war campaign. Dances and all 
should be “plotted” in this manner—but 
what’s the use, if a man can keep it all 
in his head, as Marion does? 

These “plots” are chiefly valuable 
after a producer leaves a show, launched 
at a successful premiére and carefully 
groomed for an engagement, in the 
hands of the theatre-staff. Then, unless 
the stage-manager is more efficient than 
the average functionary of this type, who 
usually devotes most of his attention to 
“calling down” chorus-girls for being 
late, the production is apt to deteriorate 
in quality. Details that once dovetailed 
smoothly will conflict, and rough spots 
will develop in the performance. It is 
for such contingencies that all these elab- 
orate “plots” are most needed; but still, 
the American musical stage seems to be 
getting along very well without them. 

These “plots” also ought to be filed 
away as documents of record in theatri- 
cal libraries, if the production is not 
purely ephemeral. They are valuable for 
reference in case of revival ; institutions 
like the Metropolitan Opera House of 
New York have large collections of 
them, Mr. Marion called attention to the 
fact that all of the classic ballets of 
standard operas are definitely outlined 
in this manner on charts called “choreo- 
graphs,” and states that he had seen 
some fifty and a hundred years old at 
the opera-house in Milan, Italy. 
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A Few Things He Has Done : 


A COMPLETE outline of Mr. Mar- 
ion’s career, beginning with his débat 
upon the stage, would present an amaz- 
ing array of theatrical data. He was 
born in San Francisco, like so many 
other prominent people of show-land, in 
1860, of player parents; and made his 7% 
first appearance in a pantomime at the 7 


age of 12. He spent ten years in stock 4 


and was a member of the famous Boston 
Museum company. For long periods he 
was associated with Hoyt in farce and 
with Dockstader in minstrelsy. He has 
been a farceur, a burlesquer, a dancer— 
and he has played all of the famous 
character roles in the Shakespearean rep- 
ertory. He was the original “Minister to 
Dahomey” in “A Texas Steer;” he is 
also an author in his own right, with a 
farce called “Macaroni” to his credit. 

Mr. Marion first came into promi- 
nence as a producer by staging Anna 
Held’s early vehicles. For the past five 
or six years he has made all of Henry 
W. Savage’s productions, among them 
being “The Prince of Pilsen,” “Mme. 
Butterfly,” “The Shogun,” ‘“Wood- 
land,’ “The College Widow,” “The 
County Chairman” and “The Merry 
Widow.” His latest work was in stag- 
ing “The Boys and Betty,” in which 
Miss Marie Cahill is appearing, and 
“The Prince of To-night,” a lavish en- 
tertainment that introduced Henry 
Woodruff as a star of musical comedy. 

His creative spirit permeates the 
American musical stage, often in anony- 
mous manifestations. A single number 
which he added to “The Fair Co-Ed,” 
Miss Elsie Janis’ present vehicle—the 
football rooters’ song—contributed ma- 
terially to the success of that piece, and 
is generally regarded as the best-staged 
number of the season. His reputation 
is international; his work in producing 
American plays and musical comedies 
in London and Paris has made a deep 
impression on the European experts. He 
went to Berlin recently. 

George Marion, the man who makes 
shows, is a potent influence upon the- 
atrical technique in this country. He has 
done much to raise the standard of 
American production, and he has seldom 
been identified with a failure. 





A Prophet Is Never Without Loss 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 








THE GREEN BOOK ALBUW’S dramatic critic in the review of the 
new theatrical offerings of the month just passed, pays his respects — 
without fear or favor to a number of players and a number of plays. 
The month, it would appear, has at least given quantity if not quality. 








N THE theatre it is rarely the un- 

expected that happens. At least, it 

is rarely the unexpected that hap- 
pens to theatregoers. Managers are al- 
ways surprised at failure, but the great 
amusement loving public seems some- 
how endowed with a sixth sense which 
makes possible instinctive prognosti- 
cation. The idea that a play is going to 
be good, or that it will be very bad, gets 
in the air, so that we have the instance 
of “A Woman of Impulse” opening to 
less than $100 at the Herald Square, 
and of orders for seats pouring into the 
Hudson Theatre long before the. pro- 
ducer himself had made up his mind 
when he would bring “The Third De- 
gree” to New York. 

Semi-occasionally this advance ver- 
dict turns out to be altogether wrong, 
and in no instance more glaringly so 
than with regard to “The Climax,” 
which is being given four afternoons a 
week at Joe Weber’s Theatre. Edward 
Locke, who wrote this piece, hasn’t 
even a bowing acquaintance with Fame, 
and only one of the quartet engaged to 
present it is to be found in the pages 
of “Who’s Who On the Stage.” Mr. 
Weber’s past performances as a pro- 
moter of the horseless—I should say 
the pony-less—drama have hardly been 
of the sort to inspire confidence in him 
as an impressario. And, finally, the an- 
nouncement that “The Climax” would 
be seen only at matinees seemed to be 


the last straw to show what way the 
wind would blow. 

“The Climax,” however, has proved 
to be one of the simplest, most affect- 
ing, and most life-like plays that the 
season has brought to Broadway. It 
reminds one of “The Reckoning” in its - 
absolute lack of theatricalism, in its 
close fidelity to the familiar things of 
everyday. The subject matter of the 
offering is quite original, and Mr. Locke 
has chosen for his dramatis persona a 
circle of people whom I do not remem- 
ber to have seen exploited in any other 
drama. They are the poor but hopeful 
musical set—not the teachers and pu- 
pils who have studios in Carnegie Hall, 
but those who dwell in amity and con- | 
verted boarding-houses in Twelfth 
Street. Adelina Von Hagen has come 
out of the Middle West to study music 
with Luigi Golfanti, a distant relative 
of her mother’s, the discoverer of great 
promise in her voice. Luigi's son, 
Pietro, loves her, but she only laughs 
at him, and works the harder with the 
gentle old “Professor.” 

John Raymond is a young doctor, 
who hails from Adelina’s own town, 
where the inhabitants are so narrow 
minded that two ideas couldn’t pass 
abreast in their brains. He objects to 
the stage as a profession, and so he 
takes advantage of a slight operation 
upon Adelina’s throat to make her be- 
lieve she has lost her voice. The mo- 
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-ment when the girl, who has been silent 
for a week, is given permission to sing, 
-and finds that she cannot, is a very 
gripping moment, indeed. Adelina, de- 
prived of her career, is about to marry 
the doctor, when her vocal chords right 
themselves, and she learns the truth of 
what has occurred. She sends Raymond 
away, but the implication, as the curtain 
falls, is that she will eat the cake of her 
ambition and have it, too, in a domestic 
existence with the young physician. 

The story is very charmingly told, 
its close communion with music and 
with musical things recalling Jessie 
Fothergill’s pretty novelette, ‘““The First 
Violin.” No play of the season has been 
better acted. Albert Brunning makes 
Golfanti a tremendously appealing old 
man, living in a past peopled with sweet 
and bitter memories. William Lewers’ 
best achievement, it seems to me, is in 
the fact that he really creates the im- 
pression of being a doctor. Stage-doc- 
tors, and stage-typists, generally, are 
fearful and wonderful persons, to whom 
one wouldn’t care to entrust his gizzard 
or his writing-machine. Effingham A. 
Pinto—the name sounds like that of a 
town in rural] England—is excellent as 
the love-lorn Pietro, and Leona Wat- 
son, in the rG6le of Adelina, is sim- 
ple and unaffected. She sings well, too, 
and the possession of a voice that is not 
“oft stage R.” is very important to the 

actress who assumes this part. 

“The Climax” probably will not make 
money. The circumstances of its intro- 
duction to our midst were unfortunate, 
and, moreover, the piece belongs to a 
school of absolute naturalism rather too 
new for general appreciation. Mr. 
Locke, in fact, is a prophet, and a 
prophet is never without loss in his 
own country. Nevertheless, “The Cli- 
max” is an extremely big little play, and 
persons who find life interesting will 
be interested in this dramatization of it. 


“The Happy Marriage” 


TIME was when we marveled and 
wrote special stories, when Clyde Fitch 
had three plays running at one and the 
same time on Broadway. The Fitch fer- 
tility no longer excites comment, and I 
think none of the critics referred to it 
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in dealing with “The Happy Marriage” 
at the Garrick. “The Blue Mouse” is 
still at the Lyric, and “The Bachelor” 
holds forth at Maxine Elliott’s, so this 
prolific author looms up again as a pos- 
sible rival of Lope de Vega, whose 
works included more than a thousand 
dramas. 

C. Fitch is a human paradox. He 
writes plays about anything, or about 
nothing at all, and he makes them en- 
tertaining. I verily believe he would 
undertake to build a five-act tragedy 
upon the loss of a thimble or the punc- 
turing of a motor car tire. He skates 
lightly and blithely over the surface of 
life, but, if you skate after him, you 
discover all at once that he has given 
you occasional glimpses into the depths. 
This is true of “The Happy Marriage,” 
which seems to be a slight and wholly 
inconsequential little comedy until one 
reflects, and finds suddenly that it is 
full of accurate characterization, philo- 
sophic thought, and fundamental truth. 
C. Fitch has performed his old trick of 
wrapping the weighty things of the 
world in a spider’s web and carrying © 
them off to market. 

The unhappiest part of “The Happy 
Marriage” is a gentleman named Paul 
Mayne, who is a smooth-running, six 
cylinder, triple-expansion, forty horse- 
power cad. Someone has said that an 
unpleasant character in a play is as bad 
as an unpleasant guest at dinner, and 
certainly the presence of Mayne sours 
the wine and ptomaines the fish. Other- 
wise, “The Happy Marriage” is a pur- 
poseful “Love Watches,” in which a 
baby of a woman is about to run away 
from her husband when she learns that 
her pique is a pretty small thing beside 
her love. The tempter in “Love 
Watches,” hovever, is an innocent, 
blundering, quite delightful book-worm, 
and in “The Happy Marriage” he is a 
scoundrel who tries to break into an- 
other man’s home without even the ex- 
cuse of wanting what he endeavors to 
steal. For when Paul finds that Mrs. 
Thornton is willing to elope with him, 
he tires very quickly of the whole af- 
fair, and even the unctuous humor of 
a scene, in which the lady almost drags 
him off against his will, does not hide 
the ugly truth that he is a shirker of 
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responsibility and a wanton blackguard 
of the worst type. 

“The Happy Marriage” is meant to 
show that, when running in double har- 
ness, it is the first hurdle that is most 
difficult. Once over. that, the going be- 
comes easy. Man and woman adjust 
themselves to each other’s faults and 
idiosyncracies, and the fervor of physi- 
cal attraction is succeeded by the real 
love that is based upon mutual respect 
and understanding. It is a big truth 
that Mr. Fitch preaches, and preaches 
with frequent flashes of wit and many 
excursions into beautifully green pas- 
tures of comedy. But for some seeming 
superficiality, and for Paul Mayne, the 
piece would be quite the equal of “The 
Truth,” which it much resembles in its 
startlingly accurate depiction of a pe- 
culiar phase of feminine frailty. As it 
stands, the piece is good fun, good sen- 
timent, and good play-building, though 
it contains nothing sufficiently unusual 
or startling to assure its financial suc- 
cess. 

Doris Keane, as Joan Thornton, ap- 
pears in something that is almost a 
dress, and reveals—not through this 
scantiness of apparel—a new facet in 
her histrionic ability. Miss Keane’s 
earlier work, notably her delineation of 
the wronged lady in “The Hypocrites,” 
gave us no reason to suspect her of 
the lightness and the gift of character- 
-ization which she displays in her new 
role. “The Happy Marriage” could not 
enlist even a modicum of sympathy if 
there were ever a question as to the 
irresponsibility, the childishness, the 
“Noraism” of Joan, and Miss Keane 
does not permit this question to exist: 
Edwin Arden gives an excellent per- 
formance of the self-contained husband, 
and Milton Sills, seen only a month ago 
as another betrayer of women in “This 
Woman and This Man,” plays Paul 
Mayne for all there is and isn’t in him. 
There are only six other speaking parts, 
counting a child and a telephone. 


“The House Next Door” 


JUST as one disagreeable character 
mars “The Happy Marriage,” so one 
thoroughly delightful character, wonder- 
fully etched, rescues “The House Next 
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Door” from the rut of commonplace, 
machine-made drama, and makes it well 
worth one’s while to visit the Gaiety 
Theatre. You may remember how Col- 
onel Bridau came into “The Honor of 
the Family” at 9:10 o’clock the first ~ 
night of Paul Potter’s piece at the Hud- 
son, and saved it from a speedy return 
to that road which is paved with good 
intentions .and bad plays. Well, this 
same thing happened at the Gaiety, and, 
Sir John Cotswold being the sort of 
star-part that actors expect to get in. 
heaven, the J. Hartley Manners comedy 
proves to be something of a treat. 

“The House Next Door,” like “Meyer 
& Son” and “Israel,” is said to treat of 
“the Jewish question” whatever that 
may be. I can’t see that the fact of a 
narrow minded person’s objection to 
having his children marry the represent- 
atives of another race constitutes any 
question. That is what happens in “The 
House Next Door,” and the conse- 
quence is not banality only because the 
narrow-minded person aforesaid is the 
most pathetically proud and humorously 
irascible old gentleman created since 
Colonel Newcomb or Benjamin Gold- 
finch in “A Pair of Spectacles.” 

“Good morning, father,” Cecil Cots- 
wold remarks when he returns home 
after an absence of several years, and 
Sir John responds: “Why good?” 

Sir John hates Jews in general, and 
Sir Isaac Jacobson in particular, be- 
cause Sir Isaac has gradually absorbed 
the Cotswold estate. Poor Sir John 
wraps himself in his pride and his pov-— 
erty, and rages against everyone who 
ever wore the “Jewish gabardine.” 
Books by Zangwill! Music by Ruben- 
stein! An offer to his son, who has suc- 
ceeded as a singer, from Oscar Ham- 
merstein! “England an island? It is a 
small body of land entirely surrounded 
by Jews!” The last straw is Cecil's love 
for Sir Isaac’s daughter and Ulrica 
Cotswold’s affection for Adrain Jacob- 
son. When Sir John hears that his hated 
neighbor has advanced the money for 
Cecil’s musical education, and, going 
out to borrow and return the sum, finds 
that the Jews will give him nothing and 
that “the worst Jew of the lot was a 
Christian,” he succumbs, and follows 
his family to “The House Next Door.” 
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-. I shall never forget the pitiful spec- 
- tacle of this splendid old figure, crushed 
-and hopeless, returning from the expe- 
dition that has shown him his utter pau- 
perism. J. E. Dodson, who has been 
too long from our stage, plays him with 
an exquisite art more than worthy of 
Sir John Hare. He builds up a frown- 
ing front of acrimony and irritability, 
and lets you see through that to the ten- 
derness and gentleness of the man be- 
neath. It is a fine piece of portraiture. 
The supporting company is sufficiently 
good, and the performance well worth 
two hours of anybody’s time and two 
- dollars of anybody’s money. 


“A Fool There Was” 


VIRILITY hasn’t been a marked 
characteristic of our spring crop of 
drama, and so I, for one, can forgive 
many of the faults of “A Fool There 
Was” because of its grip, its punch. 
This tragedy was written by Porter Em- 
erson Browne, author of numberless 
magazine stories, and it is rather a re- 
markable play for a first effort. 

“A Fool There Was” is designed to 
show the manner in which a woman 
may wreck the life of a man, as “The 
Easiest Way” revealed the other and 
more familiar side of the picture. The 
man in this case is happily married, fond 
of his wife and boy, prosperous, and 
on the verge of a great success. He goes 
abroad on a diplomatic mission, and 
meets an adventuress, one of whose vic- 
tims has killed himself scarcely a minute 
before the woman sees his successor. 
The piece deals remorselessly with the 
rapid downfall of the man, until, in the 
end, he dies, a brandy-soaked ruin, be- 
reft of wife, child, friend, home, and 
honors. It is an everyday story, none the 
less powerful and tragic on that account, 
and even a decidedly uneven and un- 
craftsmanlike treatment does not pre- 
vent its having many stirring incidents. 

Mr. Browne’s chief mistake has been 
an attempt at symbolism, which means 
that, instead of sketching in his adven- 
tures a known type of evil woman, he 
has tried to make her an allegorical fig- 
ure, an embodiment of intangible vice 
and temptation. The result is a crea- 
ture who talks florid nonsense and 


moves about sewing red rose petals 
place of wild oats. She coos “fool’ 
the man she has enmeshed, and behay 
altogether in such a manner that th 
average human would respond to he 
blandishments by calling the police 
Lacking enough story to fill an evening, 
Mr. Browne has pieced out his material | 
with inconsequential scenes, so that, just @ 
as he captures your attention and ex- = 
cites your emotions, you find yourself 
slipping off into the silliest and dullest 
of comedy. If you can feel satisfied with 
twenty or twenty-five minutes of real 
thrill you will not repent having seen 
“A Fool There Was,” but never was 
more chaff weighed in with dramatic 
wheat. 

Robert Hilliard, who is presented as 
the star of the production, provides a 
fine performance of “The Husband.” 
(None of the characters has a name on 
the program.) Katharine Kaelred adds 
to the unreality of the adventuress by a 


- series of posturings, a succession of 7 


grimaces, a wholly affected and insin- | 
cere portrayal. William Courtleigh plays 7 
a friend of the family with force and 
discretion, and Nanette Comstock brings 
her accustomed saccaharinity into the 
role of the wife. One of the stage set- 
tings, showing the deck of an ocean % 
steamer, is notably excellent. 3 


“An Englishman’s Home” 
AN ENGLISHMAN’S home should 


be in England, and that is the proper 
place for “An Englishman’s Home.” 


This play, which awoke Britain to @ 


the possibility of invasion, crowding thé 
recruiting stations almost as densely as 
it crowded the theatre where it was per- 


formed, didn’t cause a ripple in our | 


quiet, comfortable American midst. It 
stayed through five fairly prosperous 
weeks at the Criterion, and departed for 
Canada, where the people are more vi- 
tally interested whether “the right little, 
tight little isle” is ruled by Edward VII 
or by Emma Goldman. 

Over here the piece was accepted as 
a howling farce, and enjoyed’ in the 


same spirit in which we enjoyed the | 


satire at the expense of our own militia 
in Hoyt’s “A Milk White Flag.” W: 
didn’t go home and use the faces of ott 
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locks for target practice when we saw 
Mr. Brown and his family punished for 
playing diabolo by having their nice cot- 
tage all shot up by the wicked Germans. 
The comic inefficiency of the native de- 
fenders appealed only to our risibles, 
and if we thrilled a bit when the in- 
vaders put a bullet in Mr. Brown him- 


self it was because he was a human 


being, not because he was an English- 
man. The farce, as a farce, wasn’t bad 
entertainment, but, so far as excitement 
is concerned, it might as well have been 
a game of cricket at the baseball park. 

War may sometimes answer Phil 
Sheridan’s description, but that depends 
largely upon whose war it is. 


“Going Some” 


A VERY amusing farce, of the type 
associated with Willie Collier, is the 
Paul Armstrong and Rex Beach collab- 
oration, “Going Some,’ now on view 
at the Belasco Theatre. As a matter of 
fact, I believe the play was intended for 
Mr. Collier, but he hesitated, and so it 
was tried, with small success, under the 
Liebler Company management in Phila- 
delphia. The present revival is under 
the auspices of the Shuberts, and “Go- 
ing Some” seems to be established as a 
substantial hit. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Beach are the 
possessors of what probably are the two 
most picturesque vocabularies in cap- 
tivity, and they have pooled their slang 
for this effort. As everybody in “The 
School for Scandal” talks epigrams, so 
everybody in “Going Some” talks 
George Ade. The result is undeniably 
tickling. The story of the piece seems 
tather farfetched, or perhaps it would be 
better to say fantastic, and the ranch 
characters are from a district no farther 
West than the Puck Building. The boys 
of the Flying Heart have lost their 
choicest treasure, a phonograph, when 
their champion lost a footrace to the 
cook of the Centipede. The Flying 
Heart champion makes his escape, and 
soon after J. Wallingford Speed, “a 
show athlete,” whose physical exercise 
has consisted chiefly in wearing the cos- 
tumes of various sports, comes to New 
Mexico. Speed talks big, and finds him- 
self matched against the sprinter of the 
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Centipede. What follows has to do with 


Speed's efforts to escape defeat, attended ~ 


by sudden death, and his eventual win- 
ning of a “fixed” race. ae 

The biggest hit of the presentation ~ 
has been registered by Walter Jones, 
once famous as the tramp of “1492,” in 
the role of a tough athletic coach. Law- 
rence Wheat is light and agreeable as 
Speed, which part was originally played 
by Richard Bennett, and would have 
been side splitting in the hands of Mr, 
Collier. The remainder of the company 
are comparatively unimportant and corm- ~ 
paratively adequate. “Going Some” is ~ 
sure to go,some hundred nights—or 
longer. 


“Sham” 


HENRIETTA CROSMAN, who has 
been in eclipse all of the time, and in 
vaudeville part of the time, since “Sweet 
Kitty Bellairs,” came from behind a 
cloud last month and shed much radi- - 
ance over Wallack’s Theatre. Her ve- 
hicle—I never heard of a star having a 
vehicle, but it’s the accepted phrase—is 
a comedy souffleé written by Geraldine 
Bonner and Elmer Harris, and entitled 
“Sham.” It is the sort‘of piece we have 
been importing with the name of W. 
Somerset Maugham blown in the bottle, 
and it is not a whit more original or less 
enjoyable than “Jack Straw” or “Lady 
Frederick.” 

Katharine Van Riper has suffered the 
experience of a prodigal father, who has 
died, leaving her nothing beyond a taste 
for luxuries and an hereditary indiffer- 
ence as to how she gets them. Kathar- 
ine’s irresponsibility really is quite de- 
lightful. In the last act of the play she 
discovers a huge bill from a florist long 
since bankrupt, and wonders why she 
got so many flowers. 

“You like the little man who ran the 
shop,” says her Cousin Clemintina, “and 
you bought the flowers to help him,” 

Miss Van Riper is courted assiduously 
by a poor but honest young fellow, 
named Tom Jaffray, who loathes shams 
and has a horror of debt. She is courted 
also by a rich but equally honest young 
fellow, named J. Montague Buck, who 
would render both things unnecessary. 
The question is which, and the answer is 
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- Tom, with an amputation of all the fol- 
lies and petty wickednesses of the pre- 
tend-life in New York. 

’ This rather conventional and unim- 
portant story is a medium for the ex- 
pression of a great deal of wit, and 
brings about several quaint and amusing 
situations. Miss Crosman’s work in the 
principal rdle is simply irresistible. She 
is. comedy incarnate—a piquarit and 
charming littlke woman whose manner 
is wonderfully arch and who reads lines 
for all there is in them. I’m sure I 
should chuckle gleefully throughout if 
Miss Crosman recited a lot of epigrams 
culled from The Congressional Record, 
and “Sham” is very ‘far from being a 
dramatic Congressional Record. 


The Southern Repertoire 


AS I HAVE said already, April 
brought us very little serious drama. 
Looking over a list of the month’s farces 
and comedies, one might have sung with 
the Psalmist, “O, grave where is thy 
victory?” E. H. Sothern was the lump 
of leaven in a post-Lenten season that 
turned every playhouse into a house of 
mirth. 

The Sothern exposure was at Daly’s. 
It included “Hamlet,” “Lord Dun- 
dreary,” and “If I Were King,” in all 
of which we saw this actor last year at 
the Lyric, and a revival of Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton’s chatty old drama, “Richelieu.” 
Mr. Sothern was impressive and intelli- 
gent as the crafty Cardinal, without re- 
vealing any new phase of character or 
making any new record of excellence. 
The chief fault of his impersonation was 
a vigor, a robustness that fitted badly 
with the decreptitude shown in the last 
part of the play. It is possible that he in- 
tended us to suppose the Cardinal's 
weakness a subterfuge, but there was 
nothing to make this intention clear, 
and, ill or well, Richclicu was a fox 
more than a lion, a scholar first and a 
soldier afterward. 


“The Conflict” 


THE Garden Theatre is “dark,” for 
the second or third time this season, 
owing to the failure of a play, called 
“The Conflict,” by a new author named 
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Maurice V. Samuels. This work was a 
dramatization of Balzac’s “The Wild 
Ass’ Skin,” telling the story of the 
young man who was given a bit of 
parchment guaranteed to fulfill his every 
wish but to shrink with each fulfillment. 
When the skin disappeared the man 
died. In the stage version, Mr. Samuels 
rescued his hero by making him wish 
the good of others, thereby saving the 
wild ass skin and his own. The piece had 
no merit whatever, and its production 
will go down into history as one of those 
mysteries awaiting the reincarnation of 
Sherlock Holmes. 


“The Mascot” 


AUDRAN’S tuneful opera—that is 
the approved fashion of beginning any 
notice of “The Mascot”—has just been 
revived at the New Amsterdam, with 
Raymond Hitchcock in the role of 
Lorenzo XVII. The revival rather 
reconciles one to modern musical com- 
edy, for a greater amount of pure buf- 
foonery and a smaller amount of wit 


than are in this work it would be hard ~ | 


to find in the worst effort of Glen Mac- 
Donough or Harry B. Smith. The music, 
of course, is charming, and a succession 
of large audiences have welcomed the 
opportunity to hear “The Legend of the 
Mascot,” “Wise Men in All Ages,” 
“What a Charming Bright Display,” 
and “The Gobble Song.” Mr. Hitch- 
cock saves: the performance fron» dull- 
ness by an exceedingly droll perform- 
ance of the unhappy monarch, and Flora 
Zabelle, without disturbing memories of 
her predecessors, is an attractive Bet- 
tina. The rest of the cast, and the pro- 
duction as a whole, cannot be set down 
as above mediocrity. 


“The Beauty Spot” 


JOSEPH HERBERT and Reginald 
De Koven’s “new musical play,” “The 
Beauty Spot,” in which Jefferson De 
Angelis is appearing at the Herald 
Square, marks the beginning of the 
“summer shows.” It is bright and lively, 
full of pretty and surprising effects, and 
presented by the usual outfit of co- 
medians, show-girls, chorus-cirls, and 
broilers. The title is derived from the 
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“story of a painting called “The Beauty 
“Spot,” which, when brought into the 
presence of the angry husband of the 
model, proves to represent, not a nude 
woman with a mole of the ordinary sort 
on her knee, but a woman in full dress 
petting an animal of that species. Much 
of Mr. De Koven’s score is attractive, 
and Mr. De Angelis has three clever 
songs, “She Sells Sea Shells,” “The 
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Kinematograph Man,” and “Choose 
Her in the Morning.” 

I’m sorry, for your sake, that I liked 
everything so well last month. Praise 
makes dull reading, but the recompense 
will be your pleasure in witnessing these 
performances—not to speak of mine. I 
get five cents a word for seeing plays, 
and that is pretty poor pay for seeing 
some of them. 


How a Musical Comedy Sounds 
to a Deaf Person 


By ROBERT H. MOULTON 








In this most unusual article the author, himself deaf, tells as nearly as 
it is given him to do just the sort of sensation a musical show produces 
on his nerves. It is a psychological study that will be appreciated not 
only by other deaf persons but equally by those possessing hearing. 








[Robert H. Moulton, the author of 
the following article, when twelve years 
of age, became deaf as the result of an 
illness, For two years he attended the 
same school with Helen A. Kellar in 
New York and there learned the art of 
speech or lip-reading. He entered Co- 
lumbia University, New York, in 1896, 
and was the author of the class-play in 
his sophomore year.] 


HE question will naturally be 
asked: How is it possible for a 
deaf person to “hear” a play? The 
answer is simple: Not with his ears, 


|. but through that inner faculty which 


his ears serve. To my mind there is 
no reason why a person devoid of 
the sense of hearing should not de- 
tive as much enjoyment from a dra- 
_ matic performance of a musical nature 
~ .as one who can hear the spoken lines 
and the songs, but does not see the 
action of the play. In fact, I am not 
' sure but that the former has quite an 
| advantage over the latter, except pos- 
sibly in the case of an entertainment 


where the musical features greatly pre- 
dominate. 

That the majority of blind people— — 
or perhaps I should differentiate by 
saying those who were able to see at 
one time or another—can picture with 
their mind’s eye the gestures, move- 
ments, and expressions of the actors in 
a play sufficiently well to grasp, in con- 
junction with the spoken lines, the ac- 
tion or “business” of the piece is 
readily understood. It is as if the nor- 
mal person were present at a perform- 
ance during some portion of which the 
lights are turned out. 


Acting in the Dark 


IN CLYDE FITCH’S play, “The 
Climbers,” there is a scene of some ten 
minutes’ duration that is played in total 
darkness. A husband who has been 
leading a double life, and whose shame 
and ruin must inevitably soon be ex- 
posed, is alone with his wife. He must 
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tell her of his downfall but has not the 
moral courage to face her accusin 
glances. So he turns out the lights in 
the room and then relates the story of 
his wrong-doings. 

From a purely dramatic standpoint 
this was a most effective situation, 
though that is not the point under 
consideration here. It serves, however, 
to illustrate the power of mental pic- 
ture-building possessed by people 
whose sense of sight is only temporarily 
rendered negative. For surely to all 
who witnessed this scene the gestures 
and facial expressions indicative of 
shame, remorse, and desperation, which 
the actor undoubtedly depicted even in 
the darkness of the stage, were as ap- 
parent as if they actually beheld them 
with their eyes. Ocular evidence of the 
actions accompanying the actor’s lines 
were unnecessary, because those who 
heard his words were able to construct 
them mentally. ; 

Consequently, if this power of mind- 
seeing is so strong in people whose 
sense of sight is normal, and who do 
not need to call it into force except at 
rare intervals, it is not difficult to im- 
agine how much more acute it must 
be in one who never sees at all, but 
must of necessity build mental settings 
for the sounds he hears almost every 
moment of the day. If, then, a person 
who is blind can picture in his mind’s 
eye the actions of the characters in a 
play, one who is deaf should be able to 
paint equally as well, from what he 
sees, the sounds of their voices; for 
deafness, no more than _ blindness, 
changes the course of our inner real- 
ities. 

Possibly this may not seem an un- 
reasonable assumption in the case of 
a play where the lines are all spoken, 
but to the average theatregoer it might 
appear preposterous that a person could 
derive any real enjoyment from the 
singing of songs which he does not hear. 
But experience has taught me differ- 
ently, though, of course, I can speak 
with authority only from the standpoint 
of one who has not always been deaf, 
but remembers, as it were, many of the 
sounds and even the airs of some of 
the songs with which he was familiar 
in his earlier years. 


What the Deaf Enjoy Most 


TO PEOPLE so situated the diff 
ent classes of dramatic entertainment 
afford varying degrees of enjoymen 
though naturally it depends upon the 
person’s temperament as to the on 
from which he derives the most. But, 
as a general rule, I should say that they 
stand in the following order: the 
straight comedy, melodrama or trag 
edy ; the musical comedy or light opera, 
including also extravaganzas and bur- 
lesques; and grand opera. Except for 
an occasional visit, under unusual cir- 
cumstances, I admit that a person who © 
is totally deaf would find little to inter- 
est him in grand opera. For the pur- 
poses of the present article, then, this 
form of entertainment may be elimi- 
nated. 

In the case of the straight comedy, 
melodrama, or tragedy, a deaf person 


_ needs little more than a slight knowl- 


edge of the plot of the piece to be en- 
abled to follow it intelligently, and this 
knowledge he can usually secure from ~ 
the newspaper reviews of the play, if 
from no other source. When the play is 
a dramatization of a book, as it not in- 
frequently is nowadays, a perusal of the 
latter will furnish an accurate and de- 
tailed synopsis of the various scenes 
and. situations in the play, and some-— 
times many of the speeches employed ~ 
in the latter. But if a copy of the play 
itself can be secured, which is always 
possible in the case of classics, so much 
the better. A deaf person should be able, 
after a careful reading of this, and 
more particularly if some ofthe im- 
portant passages are memorized, to fol- 
low the play quite as easily as one who 
hears. It is a feat no more difficult than 
for the person in full possession of every 
sense to understand and appreciate a 
performance of a.play given in a foreign 
tongue of which he is ignorant, provided 
he has first read a version of the play in 
his native language. 

Moreover, modern education has 
made it possible not only for persons de- 
prived of the sense of hearing after 
having learned to talk, but even those 
born deaf, to “read” the speech of others — 
by watching the movements of the — 
speakers’ lips. Some, indeed, become s0 
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expert at this that they can understand 
almost every word that may be spoken 
on any subject, no matter how slight 
may have been their previous acquaint- 
ance with it, or how sudden and irrele- 
vant its introduction. Thus equipped, in 
addition to having familiarized himself 
with the text of the piece, a deaf person 
is at practically no disadvantage in fol- 
lowing a play almost word for word. 
Only through the shifting of a player, 
so that the face becomes hidden from 
sight, need he miss a single line. I re- 
member that a friend with whom I once 
attended a performance:of a play was 
much surprised when I casually men- 
tioned the fact that a certain actor in the 
cast made use of the pronunciation 
“neether” instead of the more common 
“ni-ther.’ While this incident did not 
indicate any particular aptitude in grasp- 
ing the theme of the play itself, it pos- 
sibly does illustrate how discerning a 
deaf person’s eye may become through 
constant practice, born of necessity. 

When one must make the eye serve 
the two-fold purpose of seeing and hear- 
ing, then every movement becomes 
fraught with additional meaning. Ges- 
tures so slight that they would entirely 
escape the notice of a person who was 
listening as well as watching, often con- 
vey a world of meaning to one who 
watches alone. The lifting of an eye- 
brow, a turn of the head, a slight 
shifting of the body, a movement of 
hand or foot are’all indicative of some 
form of feeling or emotion. The per- 
son making these movements need not 
necessarily be an actor; they occur 
continually in everyday life and are 
often the only certain index to another 
person’s feelings to one who must de- 
pend unon his eyes to gain that for 
which his ears were intended. Neither 
do these actions need to be exagger- 
ated in order to furnish to one who is 
deaf a certain clew to the emotion or 
feeling which they are intended to de- 
pict. 


Prefers Quiet Acting 


INDEED, I should say, without 
meaning to be critical, that the good 
actor of quiet manner is more easily 
understood, as well as appreciated, by 


the deaf than is one of peonenintile 
theatricalness, just as in the case of dis~ 
criminating theatregoers who can hear. 
The deaf person’s eye is trained to see 
things as they occur in everyday life, 
and the finished actor endeavors to give 
a lifelike portrayal. Hence his “acting” 
is natural, and conveys natural pictures 
to the deaf person’s mind, whatever may 
be the character he is impersonating. It 
can best be likened to the difference be- 
tween the work of the realist and the 
impressionist painter. 

The average theatregoer who hears 
would have little difficulty, did he sud- 
denly stop his ears with his fingers, in 
undertsanding, from an actor’s gestures 
and expression, whether he was speak- 
ing words of love or hate. All that he 
would lose in such an event would be 
the value of the speaker’s voice. And 
this is all that the deaf person need lose. 
True it may be a great loss in some 
instances, for there is nothing that can 
wholly make up for the impression pro- 
duced by a rich, melodious, appealing, or 
forceful voice. But if he remembers any- 
thing at all of those sounds with which 
he was once familiar, he will surely be 
able to find somewhere concealed within 
him an echoing voice which seems “o fit 
in with what he sees. And in the pres- 
ence of music it will be strange if he 
does not feel answering strains, whose 
time and rhythm seem to coincide ex- 
actly with that of the actual source of 
melody. 


The Head a Musical Box 


I FIND upon investigation that the 
majority of people who lose the sense of 
hearing through injury or illness at one _ 
age or another usually have continuous 
sounds in their ears. Often these are of 
a disagreeable roaring or buzzing na- 
ture ; sometimes they are extremely loud, 
and again they quiet down to such an 
extent as to become almost inaudible, if 
I may so express it. But in my own case — 
these sounds are more often of a musical 
than a discordant nature, and conse- 
quently more of a help than a hindrance 
in the writing of my own lyrics. I do 
not know what effect normal conditions 
would have upon my work of this na- 
ture, inasmuch as I never attempted afty- _ 
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‘thing of the sort before becoming deaf, 
but simply speak of the influence that 
present conditions seem to exert in this 
direction. 

When I have an idea for a lyric and 
Start to put it into concrete form, I have 
no definite measure or arrangement of 
the words in mind. But it is more than 
likely that as soon as I compose myself 
to write I will find myself humming and 
keeping time with a certain melody 
which seems to be played or sung by 
these inexplicable sounds in my ears. 
Once the musical theme is, completed, 
‘mentally, it is never forgotten, but can 
easily M4 recalled by simply repeating 
or thinking of the words of the lyric. 
Of course I have no way of telling 
‘whether this tune, which the sounds in 
my ears seem to play, is the same as the 
melody which the composer of the mu- 
sic would write to fit the same words. 
But it appears that the rhythm and 
“swing” are usually exactly the same, 
for often the musician will com- 
pose a melody and illustrate the mea- 
sure for me with a few hastily scribbled 
words of his own. Then almost imme- 
diately this invisible, and I might say 
infallible, orchestra in my ears begins 
to play an air to which I fit my own 
words, and these words never fail to fit 
the composer’s music in turn. The mu- 
sician’s manuscript is of no help to me, 
inasmuch as I have no. knowledge of 
written music and cannot tell one note 
from another. 

I once wrote a lyric, the refrain of 
which kept humming in my head, to 
the measure of my own mental tune, 
for several days. I had already given 
a copy of the lyric to a friend who was 
to compose the music. The next time I 
saw him he told me that he had just 
finished the melody, and seating himself 
at a piano he began to play and sing 
it. When he had finished I uncon- 
sciously began to hum the refrain of 
the words myself. 

“Why, you have the air almost ex- 
actly,” ejaculated my friend. “How did 
you ever get it?” 

It was then my turn to be surprised, 
for I found that I was but simply re- 
peating the tune that the sounds in my 
ears had been playing ever since the 
words were written. 


I refer to this matter of lyric writing 
as an instance of the effect that inward — 
musical impulses may have upon one 
who is deaf, and because it is the same 
influence that is responsible for the en- 
joyment he derives from the musical 
part of a light or comic opera. 


Following the Story 


IT IS a facetious custom of the 
present day critic to aver that the ma- 
jority of musical comedies possess little 
if anything in the nature of a connected 
story, and therefore impose no particu- 
lar strain on the theatregoer’s intellect. 
But whether they contain a story or not 
is of little importance here. I have al- 
ready explained how a deaf person can 
understand and enjoy a play that does 
possess a story. Hence one who goes 
to see a musical comedy should be able 
to get as much enjoyment from the 
action of the piece, and little less from 
the spoken lines, as his more fortunate 
neighbor. There remains, then, but the 
musical part of the entertainment to be 
considered. 

Strange as it may seem, I have actu- 
ally enjoyed musical plays which were 
sadly lacking in originality and clever- - 
ness of book simply because of the su- 
periority of the score. This may be 
partly due to the fact that exceptional 
lyrics and music are conducive to origi- 
nality and beauty of treatment in their 
presentation. But to me a pretty duet or 
solo, even without scenic effects, is most 
appealing if properly rendered. By this 
I do not mean that I can judge the 
quality of a singer’s voice. But there is 
more than simple tone that distinguishes 
the work of the true artist and conveys 
to auditor and spectator alike a sense of 
enjoyment. The singer’s poise, expres- 
sion, gestures, and sincerity of manner 
—which is but another way of saying 
that he puts his heart into his work— 
often carry as much weight and mean- 
ing as the voice itself. 


How the Sound is Manifested 


BUT naturally the vibrations of the 
music-waves along the floor, and the 
rhythmic movements of a graceful and 
well trained chorus do add materially to 
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my enjoyment of an opera. For that 


matter they exert the very same influ- 
ence upon people who can hear, the 
‘only difference being that in my case 
the effect is considerably magnified. In 
addition to this, the costumes, evolu- 
tions, and general appearance of a cho- 
tus serve to put me into some particu- 
lar receptive mood which harmonizes 
with what I see and enables me to grasp 
at once the spirit of the music. If a 
party of uniformed soldiers comes upon 
the stage and begins to sing, at the 
same time going through motions sug- 
gestive of a military drill, I naturally 
anticipate the lively, spirited, and stir- 
ring notes of a military air, and imme- 
diately the playing or singing sounds 
in my ears accommodate themselves to 
music of this nature. Similarly, if a 
number of girls dressed to represent 
butterflies come on and sing and dance 
about, I expect music of a delicate, 
airy, and fanciful nature, and the spirit 
of melody within me is moved accord- 


ingly. 
Score and Word Must Agree 


ANOTHER thing that is either a help 
or a hindrance to me in the enjoyment 
of a musical comedy is the existence 
or nonexistence of harmony between 
the book and the score. If the spirit of 
the book is preserved in the lyrics and 
the music, as it should be, it is but a 
slight transition from dialogue to song 
for both those who hear and those who 
do not. If lyrics, having no reference 
whatever to the story of the book, are 
interpolated, it is almost certain that 
the music will seem of an irrelevant na- 
ture. Pretty and well executed it may 
be, but it doesn’t seem to quite fit in 
with the play. 

For instance, if the stage-setting rep- 
resents a scene in Iceland and a girl 
tobed in furs comes on and sings a 
love-solo, it would seem rather incon- 
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gruous for her to refer to palms and 
orange blossoms and summer breezes. — 


Yet if the lyric has been so written the — 


music will very likely be of that lan- 
guorous nature which we are wont to 
associate with the songs of tropical 
climes. Thus the atmosphere of the play 
is more or less disturbed for those who 
hear, and I should say, speaking from 
my own experience, that the same is 
true in the case of one who simply sees. 
Of course there are people with perfect 
ears who are etnotionally deaf and. 
would not be affected by the introduc- 
tion of inappropriate music in a play, 
but I think this is an exception to the 
general rule. 


Telling the Voice-Quality 


I HAVE referred to the quality of a 
singer’s voice and my inability to dis- 
tinguish it. But perhaps I should qualify 
this remark by saying that I cannot al- 
ways discriminate with exactness. 
What I mean is, that while I cannot be 
certain whether a singer’s tones are 
soft or loud, or clear or indistinct, I can 
usually tell when a voice is high or low, 
strong or weak, appealing or otherwise. 
Perhaps the physical characteristics of 
the singer aid me to some extent in 
forming a distinct opinion along these 
lines, though I certainly would not call 
them infallible guides. Yet, as I have 
already said, it is the manner in which 
a song is delivered more than anything 
else that enables me to follow the domi- 
nant spirit and mood .of the music. 
By some strange psychic process the 
music-waves seem to traverse the space 
separating me from the singer, and to 
touch and awaken responsive chords 
within. It is like the electrical impulse 
which, without any guide or visible 
means of conveyance, leaps from one 
wireless instrument and swiftly and un- 
erringly seeks it8 complement in an- 
other many miles away. 








Irish Music and the Stage 


By JOSEPH O’MARA 


EVERAL centuries before the Christian era music was an established 
fact in Ireland. MacAwley (circ. A. D. 544) relates that in the 
time of Geide, Monarch of Ireland, A. M. 3143, the people deemed 

each others’ voices sweeter than the warblings of a melodious harp. There 
is also a record of nine different musical instruments in use. I am tempted 
to say that Ireland is the fountain of the music of the modern civilized 
world, though I am aware that many other persons, and every other 
people will dispute the truth of this statement. 

But all the modern composers have testified to the beauty of Irish 


music, and many of them have acknowledged their indebtedness to it. The 
Irish melodies were favorites of Handel, Berlioz, Pleyel, Haydn, and 
Beethoven. The opera “Martha” is built upon an old Irish melody, “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” the entire theme being written around the song. 
Italians have claimed the melody as their own, not being able to believe 
that anything so beautiful could exist outside of Italy. 
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The recent ruling of Pope Pius that the Church shall return to the use 
of the Gregorian chants testifies to the beauty and the vitality of Irish 
music. St. Gregory was descended from a son of Conane II, Head King 
of Ireland, and some of the Gregorian chants were old Irish airs adapted 
to the Latin words of the early church service. 

But the early Irish music was not confined to chants. Centuries before 
the time of St. Gregory the Irish people had developed their music be- 
yond the chant period, and had countless melodies, some of them of a 
complex character. In the early centuries after the birth of Christ, and 
for several centuries before that time, every Irish King had his bards 
who sang the love songs, the battle songs and the religious chants that 
had been handed down by mouth’ from generation to generation. 
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These bards were an honored class of men. They were permitted to 
eat at the royal board, and were given a position just below the princes 
of the blood. To be a bard in old Ireland was to be a respected, honored, 
and loved personage. 

These bards flourished through the centuries after the coming of St. 
Patrick and the Christianization of Ireland, and even after the conquest 
of Ireland by the English. They gradually became extinct because of the 
advent of written music and the poverty of the people who became too 
poor even to support a few men that did not till the soil. 

The Irish bards were the beginning of Irish music on the stage, and 
except for a few centuries between the conquest of Ireland and the coming 
of the modern stage, Irish music always has occupied a foremost position 
in amusing the public of the world. 
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Irish music springs up all over the earth. Here is a little story 
about General Sherman that will indicate how wide has been this spread- 
ing process, General Sherman is said to have been unable to distinguish. 
one tune from another, until after he had heard “Marching Through 
Georgia” on every occasion for several years after the close of the 
American Civil War. By the constant repetition of the air he learned to 
know it, and he is said to have grown very weary of it at times. 

Once, General Sherman, on a visit to Europe, stopped in, Ireland. He 
made a trip into the interior, expressing the hope that there at least he 
would be free for a few days from “that everlasting and ever-present 
tune!” He stopped at a little inn, and was awakened the next morning 
very early by the strains of a song he was certain was “Marching Through 
Georgia.” He is said to have exclaimed, “Good heavens, is there no place 
where that tune will not find me!” 

A member of his party, who was familiar with the Irish folk-songs, 
laughingly told him that the song he thought was “Marching Through 
Georgia” was an old Irish melody that had been sung in Ireland for a 
thousand years. 
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The Welsh people learned their music from the Irish. Of course they 
will dispute this, ‘but history will bear me out. In the year 1085 the King 
of Wales sent over to Ireland for Irish bards to teach his people how to 
sing. Some were sent across the channel, and of course in their teaching 
they taught many of the Welsh people the Irish melodies, Caradoc of 
Llancarvan asserts. The Irish devised all instruments, tunes and measures 
in use among the Welsh. The same is true of Scotland. Several .centuries 
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before the Norman conquest of England, because of two colonizations 
from Ancient Erin (the first in the year A. D. 130, the second in A. D. 
504) there were Irish bards in Scotland, teaching their songs to the 
natives. : 

Nor did English music develop without the assistance of the Irish 
bards, although perhaps the greatest influence of Ireland on the music of 
England came from our missionaries who introduced Irish music and 
plain chant at Lindisfarne, Durham, Ripon, Litchfield, Malmesbury, and 
other places. The fact that the Welsh, Irish, and Scots are from the same 
Celtic stock may have had something to do with the ease with which the 
Irish music was absorbed by the other two countries. 

And the same argument might be used, though to a lesser extent, to 
account for the absorption by the Gallic races of France and Normandy 
of the Irish music. The people of old France, though the groundwork 
was Celtic, were a mixed nationality. But for centuries there was con- 
stant communication and inter-traveling between the coasts of France 
and Ireland, and even to the present day between Brittany and. Galway, 
and the Irish bards always were welcomed at the courts of the kings and 
dukes and princes of France. By the time William the Conqueror was 
ready to take his army of Normans over to England, there was a very 
noticeable strain of Irish in the music of the Normans and French. Thus 
Irish bards became indirectly the teachers of the people who afterwards 
conquered their country. 
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I am an enthusiast on the subject of Irish music, but history gives me 
the facts to warrant this enthusiasm. In the early middle ages, in the days 
when the Church was the only refuge of art, science, and literature, Irish 
priests were the missionaries of the world, and everywhere they went 
they carried the music of old Ireland. The Gollege of St. Gall, in Switz- 
erland, a monastic institution that was controlled by Irish priests, was 
for years the most famous music school in the world. It may have been 
the first music conservatory ever instituted. People from all over Europe 
went to St. Gall to learn music—and it was Irish music taught by the 
missionaries from Ireland. 

The troubadours of Italy and Spain and Southern France were many 
of them influenced by the teachings of the Irish priests at St. Gall. I do 
not intend to say that Southern Europe learned its music from Ireland, 
but it was influenced by that country to a considerable degree. And the 
troubadours of Northern France were largely influenced by Irish music; 
this influence even extended into Germania, where it softened the more 
ferocious and noisier music of the Teutonic race. 
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In the last five hundred years the old Irish music has been kept alive 
in the home of its birth in spite of destructive influences that it never 
could have survived had it not been for its possession of an unusual 
amount of vitality, simplicity, and sentiment. We have had some great 
musical composers that were Irish, but we shall have greater, and per- 
haps the very hardships the people have passed through have contributed 
to the richness of their musical treasures. 
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Nothing has been done by the British government to foster and en- 
courage Irish music. Nothing has been given the people to take the place 
of the old king-maintained bards. All that has been done to preserve the 
Irish music has been done by individuals. True, the British government 
appropriates $1,500 a year for music in the Dublin Academy, but this is 
for music of all kinds, and practically none of the money is used on be- 
half of Irish music. 

Sir Charles Villiers Stanford has done a great deal for Irish music. 
Though he lives in London, and has for so many years that he might be 
said to be almost Anglicized, yet his music retains its Irish color, and he 
has utilized many of the old Irish melodies in his work. 

Stanford’s light opera, “Shamus O’Brien,” in which I made my Ameri- 
can débiit, was pure Irish music. He has collected and published many of 
the old melodies that had never before been published and that had been 
handed down from father to son and mother to daughter for hundreds of 
years. 

After I began my musical studies I often thought of a song my mother 
had sung for me when I was a boy. I could not recall the name, and only 
snatches of the melody, and I vainly looked and hunted for it for years. 
Finally, when I-had about given up the search, I ran across it in one of a 
book of Irish melodies that Stanford had collected and published. 


ee 


No one man could possibly find the time to collect all the old Irish 
melodies and preserve them in writing for future generations, but there 
are others doing the blessed work now, and I am sure more will take it 
up. There is now living in Dublin a man who has done a great service in 
this particular, even though he is an Italian. He is Michael Esposito, but 
he has lived in Dublin for twenty-seven years, and has grown to be an 
Irishman. 

While there has been no movement by the government to preserve and 
aid the further development of Irish music, the people themselves have 
not permitted it to die. There always have been some patriotic citizens, 
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who were not too greatly pinched by poverty and oppression, to lend a 
helping hand. For years Dublin has been the scene of an annual musical 
festival, called the “Feis Cceil,” held for the sole purpose of encouraging 
Irish music. Prizes are given in every department of music, and the affair 
is an annual feast-time for the entire country, the contestants coming from 
every section. I have been honored with the position of adjudicator of 
the solo singing contest this year, and am anticipating great pleasure in 
‘doing this. This is the first year I have been able to arrange my affairs 
so that I could attend the Feis Cceil, though I have been asked before to 
be one of the adjudicators. 

At this annual feast many of the old melodies and old songs, that have 
been hidden in the poorer sections of the land for centuries, are brought 
to light. You can imagine the benefit such an affair will be towards pre- 
serving, as well as encouraging, the old Irish music. 

I am confident that before many years pass we shall have an Irish 
grand-opera composer, who will draw upon the rich mine of Irish folk- 
song. Needless to add, I am equally confident such a grand-opera will be 
a tremendous success. 
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There is no place in the world where Irish music is not loved. It reaches 
the hearts of rich and poor, proud and humble, high and low, English, 
Scotch, French, German, Italians, and Americans—who represent almost 
all the other nations in one grand ensemble. 

To illustrate: I am a member of the Savage Club of London, most of 
whose members are Englishmen. Every Saturday evening the club gives 
a house dinner, which I, of course, attend whenever I am in the city. In 
the many years I have been a member, and on the many Saturday evenings 
I have been present, I have always been called upon to sing. And the 
song they always ask for is “The Wearing o’ the Green.” Several times 
I have tried to sing something else, some song of some other nation, tell- 
ing them they must be weary of hearing the same old song. But each 
time I have been compelled to close with “The Wearing o’ the Green.” 

The nationality of the audience seems to have little effect upon the 
measure of appreciation of Irish:music—of course a genuine Irish audi- 
ence would show more enthusiasm. In the twelve years I have been sing- 
ing this class of music on the stage I have failed to find any people who 
are not touched with the real old Irish meoldies. 

The reason? It is almost as simple as the music is simple. In fact, sim- 
plicity is the reason. Irish music has depth of feeling, beauty of sentiment, 
and a human quality that makes it reach down deep into the heart of the 
hearer. Because of its very simplicity it is understood by everyone, young 
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and old, happy and sorrowing, man and woman; and because of the depth : 


of its feeling it holds them. 
It is a music that started with the deepest feelings of the human heart, 


love of home, love of family, and love of God. The religious element in ~ 


the Irish music is as simple as the mind of a child struggling to learn 
something of a Great Father of All. The love elements are of the same 
simple, pure character. 

Through the centuries there was added to the simpler themes, the 
pans of victory, the wailings of defeat, and the heart throbs of oppression 
and poverty. 

Is it any wonder that Irish music appeals to all classes and all nations, 
when it covers so thoroughly the entire range of human emotions? If you 
have love, pathos, joy, victory, defeat, woe, oppression, and religion in 
your music you have about all there is of music. 


ee 


The future of Irish music with reference to the stage? It is to be glori- 
ous. The Irish nation is becoming better able to pay some attention to the 
music of its land. And your great America deserves a great credit for 
this partial lifting of the old veil of sorrow. With the increase of the 
material prosperity of Ireland, the Irish will have more time and more 


money to spend upon their artistic development. When poverty and op-. 


pression shall become things of the past the people will then be able to 
utilize those experiences and the memories of those experiénces in build- 
ing a solid school of music upon the old foundations. The bitterness of 
hatred will become softened as the years go by, and that bitterness will 
seem only an echo running through the joyous strains of the new day. 

Irish music on the stage—the modern stage—is a thing of recent years. 
But-since people go to the theatre to be amused, and at the same time to 
be made to feel, Irish music will grow and grow in popularity. 

Some day there will be a school of Irish music in the world, and every 
musician will consider his education unfinished until he has had the benefit 
of some instruction in it. 
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With the Half-Night Stands 


By PERCY HEATH 








The limit of the little, so far as the stage is concerned, used to be 
the “One-Night-Stands;” but Mr. Heath seems to have discovered 
even more minute towns, which he classifies as above. 
half-night stand adventures certainly makes most interesting reading. 


His record of 








E parodist who first sang “Hark, 
hark, the dogs do bark; the actors 
are coming to town,” and the come- 


_. dian who originally sprang the wheeze: 


“Maggie, hurry and get that wash off 
the line ;here come a show troupe,” must 
have, at one time, had their being in a 
‘town whose population ranged some- 
where between sixty and six thousand 
and that town had an opera-house. 
There are hundreds of hamlets in this 
country where, even in this day of en- 
lightenment, theatrical folk are viewed 
in a light which makes the color of those 
remarks anything but a local joke. They 
are the “half-night stands,” so called to 
differentiate them from the “one-night- 
ers.” 

The “one-nighter,” for an attraction 
of the first class, is usually a town of 
from fifteen to fifty thousand people. 
It boasts a comfortable and commodious 
theatre, progressively managed, and a 
regular theatre-going population great 
enough to demand and get the best there 
is to be had in the way of theatrical en- 
tertainments—for one performance. A 
“half-night stand” is a township off the 
“main line of any railroad, containing 
from three to eight thousand people, 
all of whom have found it easily pos- 
sible to enjoy themselves at their own 
homes, or their neighbors’, and to whom 
the coming of a “show to-night,” while 
it is an event of sufficient infrequency 
to attract attention, is not by any means 


a matter of importance. Provided the 
sewing circle doesn’t meet upon the 
same date, the wife may ask her hus- 
band to take her and the children to 
the theatre—if he thinks he can get four 
fifteen cent seats for fifty cents—or if 
lodge-night doesn’t conflict, the head of 
the family may pull on his Sunday 
boots, and, with Charlie Potter, who is 
waiting for him at Sim Perkins’ drug- 
store, take in the show. 

The somnolence of life in such a town 
and the fact that opportunities for 
amusement of this sort are so few and 
far between, combine to produce this 
condition of apathy regarding theatrical 
entertainment. Theatre-going with many 
people, even those who live in large 
cities, is largely a matter of habit, and 
in these hamlets, where a set program is 
followed day in and day out the year 
around, it requires more than the acci- 
dental visit of a really high class offer- 
ing to startle the folk out of their rou- 
tine. 


The Half-Night Op’ry-House 


THIS is the reason that the “op’ry- 
house” in the half-night stand is a time 
scarred, forbidding barn of a building, 
which, since it is opened and aired 
about once in a fortnight, contains the 
atmosphere of mausoleum. The mana- 
ger has, in one instance, obtained title 
to it through his predecessor’s failure to 
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" pay his debts ; in another it has changed 
ids in a real estate trade. Rarely is 
it acquired for the purpose for which it 
was originally erected. So the manager 
considers the conduct of it more or less 
as a freak of fancy. As an enterprise 
which by shrewd handling might be 
made to pay dividends, he considers it 
not at all. Then, the greater part of his 
time must be devoted to his feed-store, 
or his livery-stable, or to whatever es- 
tablishment whose sign bears his name, 
and to which he has always looked for 
a livelihood for himself and his family. 
Never in a town of this size is the 
manager of the theatre solely that ; there 
is one out-of-the-way village in Ohio 
where the theatrical impressario com- 
bines also the trades of mayor and 
postmaster. 

The attractions which constitute the 
regular theatrical bill-of-fare in such 
places are of a standard with the opera- 
house. There are repertoire companies 
which seem to “just happen along;” 
which sometimes number thirteen or 
fourteen people who will, if the man- 
ager deems it advisable, play a dozen 
different dramas in as many nights, and 
will continue until their share of the 
gross receipts justifies further journey- 
ing or until all hope of further patron- 
age is dead. Then there are dramatic 
organizations of six or seven people 
(the leading woman’s salary may be 
as much as $25 per week), which ap- 
pear for one or two nights in distorted 
versions of lurid melodramas that were 
played at “popular prices” in the cities 
a decade ago. The “massive scenic pro- 
ductions” of these efforts are carried 
in trunks. I met one of them, called 
“Texas Pals,” in a half-night stand in 
Michigan. It was billed as a “dramatic 
sensation.” The company with all its 
effects arrived on a 1:20 P. M. train, 
and the production had been moved in 
and set up, and the performance was 
under way by 2:30. 


Publicity at Bargain Rates 


IN SOME half-night stands there 
are daily papers, although, usually, a 
semi-weekly publication is the most 
frequently appearing medium of news 
and gossip. The editor of this is also 


the business-manager, and suspicion © 
theatrical folk is inherent with him. Es- 
pecially does he look askance at the 
agent, whose suit-case he has never — 
been satisfactorily convinced is not a 
receptacle for green-goods. To the edi- 
tor “one show is the same as another,”- 
and he is determined to treat “‘M. Mur- 
phano’s Mastodonic Minstrel Aggrega- 
tion of 16—Count "Em—16” with the 
same impartiality that characterizes his 
dealings with the representative of a 
metropolitan success that, by some over- 
sight of the booking-agent, has been 
scheduled to appear there. 

Having arrived in such a place, I 
learned, after burning up six dollars in 
telegraph-tolls, that it would be impos- 
sible to change the date, and that the 
company must play there. So, with the 
intention of acquainting the townspeo- 
ple with the extraordinary good fortune 
in store for them, I entered the news- 
paper-office prepared to talk advertis- 
ing. 

When I introduced myself and ex- 
plained the reason for my call, the old 
man upon the other side of the table 
assumed a stern countenance and hurled 
at me this: eh 

“Now, I want you to understand be- 
fore you start, I aint goin’ to make 
any concessions. I’ve had show-agents 
in here before, and they tried to beat 
me down on my price, but it aint no 
use. You'll have to pay my figure if you 
want to do business with me.” 

“That’s all right,” I answered, be- 
lieving that I had happened upon a 
publication with an unusually large cir- 
culation for the farming district. “I’m 
not going to kick about the price. What 
is it?” : 

His attitude, which had been one of 
defense, immediately changed to one of 
shrewd calculation. I could almost see 
his mind work as it attempted to figure 
the financial distance I would go. 

“How much advertisin’ was you 
thinkin’ o’ doin’,” he asked as he pro- 
duced a sheet of paper and a pencil, 
and prepared to figure. 

“That depends a good deal upon the 
price. Just to get a line on this busi- 
ness, suppose you tell me what it would 
cost to run a half page in both of your | 
issues next week.” 
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_ “A half page?” he asked in apparent 
wonderment. “You really mean that?” 

“Surely,” I answered. “How much 
will it be?” 

“Wait a minute;” he said, and began 
figuring. 

His first result did not seem to satis- 
fy him, and he worked the problem over 
again. 

Finally, when he had filled the sheet 
of paper with figures, he stopped, stuck 
the pencil behind his ear, and adopting 
the air of a secretary of war delivering 
‘a verbal ultimatum to the diplomatic 
representatives of another nation, said: 

“T’ve done the best I could for you, 
and if it’s too high, why you don’t have 
to take it, but I can’t come down any 
on my price. Two half pages next week 
will cost you $3.80.” 

In Illinois, I happened into a town 
where the business-manager of the 
newspaper gave me his price scale as 
so much per inch, and I gave him 
“copy” for an advertisement which, ac- 
cording to my calculation, would cost 
$12. But he soon informed me that I 
had made a mistake. The price, he said, 
was $21.40. 

“I. don’t see how you make that,” I 
protested, carefully measuring the ad. 
with his own rule. “There are the fig- 
ures.” 

_ “Ah,” said he, “you are figuring an 
inch a column wide. We charge by 
square inches.” 

‘I thereupon offered to pay him 50 
cents a square inch—his price was 20 
cents—if he would set twenty adver- 
tisements, each a square inch in size, 
and scatter them over the front page. 
He was willing to do this, but the fore- 
man of his composing-room declined 
the job, and he finally took the original 
advertisement at my figures. 


The Manager a Caricature 


UNDER the conditions that exist it 
is not odd that the manager of the thea- 
tre in a half-night stand should be a 
person whose ideas seem peculiar to 
those who have a greater interest in the 
business. As a matter of fact, he is usu- 
ally a caricature of a manager, and the 
traveling representative who makes his 
acquaintance by the accident of book- 


ing finds himself well repaid for 
visit by the humorous features of 
situation. 

Be it known that in the average half- 
night stand the opera-house orchest 
consists of a piano-player and the nec- 
essary instrument. Like the manager, 
this individual only dallies with art and 
makes his living by trade. When the 
manager has the good fortune to boo 
a musical show the piano-player must 
leave his regular business long enough 
to rehearse the score. If the attraction ” 
is considered of unusual importance he | 
may be elevated to the rank of con- © 
ductor, for the town’s violinist and cor- 
net player are recruited for service. 

The agent of a musical comedy or- 
ganization coming to one town brought 
with him the orchestral score, explain- 
ing that as some of the music was 
rather difficult a rehearsal in advance 
of the company’s arrival would be nec- 
essary. 

“T’d like to have your orchestra run 
over this, or at least hear what your 
leader thinks of it. Can you have him 
here at ten o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing?” he asked. 

“T aint sure,’ answered the local im- | 
pressario. “If it’s a rainy day he can © 
come, but if the weather’s fine he can’t.” ~ 

“Why, what has the weather to do 
with it?’ questioned the surprised 
agent. 

“Well,” came the explanation, “Jim 
drives the town sprinklin’ cart every 
day from nine to four.” 

Some time later, on a Sunday night, 

a musical show arrived in a half-night 

stand in the neighborhood, and the mu- | 
sical director met the opera-house man- 
ager who had come to the hotel to “have 
a look at the troupe.” : 

“What time is the rehearsal called @ 
for to-morrow morning?” asked the 
visitor. 4 

“At ten o'clock sharp,” was the an- |] 
swer. ‘ 4 
“Well, suppose you have your leader 7 
run through the score; I can’t get to 
the theatre at that time. I’ll be busy.” 

“What’'ll you be doin’?” asked the 
manager with rural innocence. Not 
caring to name his business for the 
other’s benefit the director answere? ~ 
laughingly : 4 





'“T always get shaved at that time 
“Monday morning, so I'll be in the bar- 
~ber-shop.” 

“Well, there can’t be no rehearsal 
then,’ was the solemn comment. 

“Why not?” 

“Because my leader is the hotel bar- 
ber, at” he’ll be shavin’ you.” 


Coal-Oil Footlights 


TRAVELING ahead of a prominent 
tar, whose production was a large one 
even for the week stands, I arrived in 
a Tennessee town which was one of 
three that had been booked for the 
week before Christmas just to prevent 
the laying-off of the company. The 
manager of the theatre was not only 
the news-agent, but also the chief news- 
boy of the settlement. I met him at the 
depot platform where he was getting a 
bundle of newspapers from the bag- 
gage-man of the train. I talked business 
to him while he covered his afternoon’s 
route. When I asked him the nature of 
the theatre’s lighting system he seemed 
puzzled, so I elucidated: 

“How many volts have you, and is 
the current direct or alternating?” I 
asked 

“You're talkin’ about electricity, aint 
you?”’ he said. 

In reply to my affirmative he con- 
tinued : 

“Why, we aint got no electricity in 
the opera-house.: We light the front 
part with coal-oil burners, and the 
footlights are candles. We did have gas 
in the house until two years ago, but 
Mr. Spencer, who was the manager be- 
fore me, took out all the fixtures to put 
in his new jewelry store when he left, 
We aint had nothin’ worth while since 
then so I just been usin’ candles.” 

We decided not to play that town. 

Many of these Podunk impressarios 
fear that because of the size of their 
towns the manager of a show, after he 
has seen it, will not live up to his con- 
tract, so, when arranging with the 
' agent, they make it a point to demand 
that they be given everything which the 
contract stipulates as well as every- 
thing it may suggest. In most theatri- 
cal contracts there are many clauses 
which  ecause of the nature of a par- 


ticular attraction, cannot be obeyed. Fo: 
instance, there is usually one hidden 
away among the numerous details of 
the agreement that the party of the 
first part, which is the manager of the 
attraction, will furnish all musical 
scores and “band parts.” 

Basing his belief upon the latter half 
of this clause, the manager of a theatre — 
in an Iowa town had decided that the _ 
company would give a parade (else, he 
argued, why should there be band- — 
parts), and he announced a_ street 
procession as a feature of the 
entertainment. The company hap- 
pened to be headed by a fairly prom- — 
inent male star, who, in a_ small 
way, was the possessor of as many 
crankisms as are generally credited to 
the late Richard Mansfield. The idea 
of his “making a parade” struck me as 
a particularly good joke, but, after en- 
joying an internal laugh, I found myself 
involved in an argument which my op- 
ponent, as least, took very seriously, as 
to the feasibility of executing his prom- 
ise to the public. I eventually convinced — 
him of the impracticability of the free, 
out-of-door performance by telling him 
that the star was lame, and could not 
walk the streets, and backing up my 
story with a refusal to pay my share 
of the expense of the town’s only ba- 
rouche. 


The Letter of the Contract 


IN ANOTHER town in a middle 
western state I found myself compelled 
to defend my employer’s good faith in 
the making of a contract which called 
for the “original company.” 

About the first question the local 
manager asked me was: 
~ “Ts Joe Lester with this troupe?” 

I scanned the roster of the cast and 
found that Joe was not “among those. 
present.” 

“Well, then, I’m bein’ cheated,” he 
announced. “This contract calls for the 
original company, and you admit Joe 
Lester aint with it. You aint livin’ up 
to your contract, no siree.” 

That town was Joe Lester’s home, 
and Lester, as I afterwards learned, was 
one of a quartet that sang “off stage” 
during the second act for the first few 
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leeks of, the play’s presentation. The 
quartet was ‘not taken on the road at 
all, but Joe’s letters had convinced his 
townsmates of his importance and it 
tequired a lot of oratory to convince 
the manager that he was not having a 
counterfeit organization thrust on him. 

During my walk from the depot to 
the theatre in a small town in Wiscon- 
sin, my eyes were greeted by a number 
of flaring red posters decorating every 
fence and announcing the coming of the 
star I represented. Lined across the bot- 
tom of each sheet in letters quite as 
large as those in which the name of the 
star was printed, was the promise: 
“The opera house will sure be hot.’ 

It was a cold town and this man- 
ager’s foresight was vindicated. We 
played to the largest audience the thea- 
tre had held in a long time. 

That the half-night stand manager is 
very well endowed with this kind of 
foresight was again illustrated in the 
action of one in a California village. 

A feature of a show booked in his 
house was a Salvation Army band. All 
the instruments used were carried by 
their players with the single exception 
of the bass drum. This was on the list 
of properties to be furnished by the 
theatre. The stage-manager of the com- 
pany, checking up during the afternoon 
failed to find the drum, and questioned 
the property man of the theatre regard- 
ing its absence. 

“You'll have to see the old man shout 
that,” replied that worthy, and as no 
further information could be had from 
him the stage-manager strolled around 
to the box-office to see his superior. The 
manager proved to be a typical half- 
night stand Solon, and he regarded the 
visitor with a suspicious eye, even after 
the latter had introduced himself. 

“We need a bass-drum on the stage,” 
explained the stage-manager, “and 
though the property list calls for it, it 
isn't here. Your property man referred 
me to you. What’s the trouble?” 

The house-manager sniffed as, with 
‘an air of finality, he replied: 
~_“T wont get ye a drum. ’Taint no use 
to ask fer it.” 

“Why not?” asked the stage-man- 
ager. “You can borrow. one for the 
night, can’t you?” 


“Oh, yes, I can borry one; but 
wont do it.” 

“IT don’t understand,” said the com- 
pany’s man. ‘“What’s your reason?” 

The impressario regarded him with a 
knowing wink: 

“You know what your advance sale 
is?” he queried. 

“No. What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Well, I'll tell you what it’s got to 
do with it. When you see what a poor 
house your show draws, you'll get sore 
and kick in the head o’ the drum. No 
siree, I ain’t takin’ no chances.” 


A Dry Tank-Town 


THE feature of a rather unusual 
scenic production that was to play a 


half-night stand in Indiana was a brook | 


of real water. To make the stream im- 
pressive it was necessary to tap a water- 
main and run about four gallons of 
water a minute across the stage, whence 
it escaped through a small trap. The 
play had been given theretofore only 
in large cities where this had not been 
difficult to arrange. It so happened that 
the town’s water supply came from two 
reservoirs on its outskirts, and through 
some accident to the piping system the 
town was literally dry when the ad- 
vance man arrived. 

The local manager listened to the 
explanation of the preparations neces- 
sary to the production of the brook, 
and, at its conclusion, spread out the 
contract on the table in front of him, 
and, with a pencil, calmly wrote “Can- 
celed,” across its face. 

“Ww hy, what’s the matter?” asked the 
astonished agent. “What’s that mean?” 

“It’s no use,” answered the local 
manager. “We can’t play your show. 
Four gallons of water a minute, and the 
act lasts half an hour,” he continued 
indignantly. “The idea! When every- 
body in town has to go to the town- 
pump to get drinkin’ water. It’s reedicu- 
lous.” 


Afraid of Gold Bricks 


WITHIN the last year a star, who is | 
generally considered to be one of the 
greatest drawing-cards in the country, 
in order to try a new play “on the dog,” 
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yed several small towns in New Eng- 
and before appearing in New York. 
The opportunity of seeing him under 
those conditions would have appealed 
so widely in a large city that the thea- 
tre where he played would have been 
' crowded to the doors; but in the small- 
est community of the several which he 
visited the receipts were not as large as 
those for an outlawed burlesque show 
© which had appeared there the preceding 
_ night. 
' After counting up the house the com- 
pany’s representative and the house- 
_ manager sat discussing this unexpected- 
“ly cool reception. 
“I cannot understand it,” said the 


former. “This is certainly the great- 
est theatrical event in the history of the 
town, and I thought we would have to 
keep the constable busy dragging them 
away from the doors. What do you 
think of it?” Ss 

The house-manager ruffled his brow 
in thought. 

Presently he spoke: . 

“Well, I'll tell you the reason. When 
the people of this town heard this actor 
was goin’ to play here, they talked it 
over with each other and decided that 
it must be some sort of a bunko game. 
They said they knew darn well no such 
star as Mr. would ever play in a 
town like this.” 


A Fisher of Men 


By HARRY B. ALLYN 








Here is a wildly funny account of an exploit of the sawdust ring, 
otherwise the Great American Circus, than which the rest of the world 
has nothing more interesting to offer. 
feared by circus people and this is the story of one “big wind.” 


Cyclones are the one thing 








HAT feller’s text,” said the livery- 
man, tipping his chair back against 
the wall, as the little band of Sal- 

vationists marched down around the 
corner, “That feller’s text, ‘Fishers of 
men,’ reminds me of a time in my life 
before I’d sunk to th’ ord’nary level o’ 
keepin’ a liv’ry-stable.” 

And then the liveryman preached 
what he called a “sermon.” 


I 


A good many years ago, before gray 
hairs an’ wrinkles had got to be a 
| stiddy habit with me, my mother died. 
Then th’ old man enlisted in th’ reg- 
lars, an’ I took up my quarters with a 
Toss-trainer out to th’ track. 


I always had a leanin’ to hoss-flesh; 
so one time when “Johnson’s Colossal 
Circus an’ M’nagerie 0’ Curious Crit- 
ters” come drillin’ into town one morn- 
in’, I severed my connection with th’ 
hoss-trainer, an’ united with Johnson’s 
in th’ capacity o’ water-boy. 

Carryin’ water half a mile to eighteen 
er twenty head o’ hosses has its draw- 
backs, but I stick to it, got one shove 
after another up th’ ladder 0’ fame, an’ 
fin’ly at th’ age o’ twenty-four, was 
drivin’ a six hoss outfit for old P. T. 
B.’s biggest show on earth. That was 
before th’ days o’ railroad-shows, so a 
feller had to know somethin’ else be- 
sides dodgin’ electric-light wires on 
paved streets. ; 

Th’ show was billed for a little town 
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‘out in Central Ohio, an’ shortly after 


- we go into th’ lot in th’ mornin’, when 
ever’body was hustlin’ round gettin’ 
ready for th’ parade, th’ wagon-boss 
_had a short argument with one o’ th’ 
team drivers. 

It didn’t last long; arguments with 
wagon-bosses never do. Th’ driver got 
his money an’ a big lump over his off 
eye, an’ left th’ lot with th’ boss about 
~ four feet behind ’im with a stake. 

When th’ boss come back, he was 
some disturbed ; I guess because he was 
such a darned poor runner. There was 
th’ usual number o’ loafers standin’ 
round, an’ th’ boss says kinder sarcas- 
tic-like : 

“T s’pose you fellers are all lookin’ 
for work, hey?” 

They grinned an’ sort o’ flocked to- 
gether, as if for safety. 

“Any o’ you gents who want to oc- 
cupy th’ seat o’ one o’ these be-utiful 
chariots for thirty-six per an’ feed,” 
continued th’ boss, “an’ can hold down 
th’ job to suit me, can dance right out 
in th’ open now.” 

A couple come forred, th’ feller I’m 
goin’ to tell about an’ one out o’ th’ 
flock. 

“What can ye drive?’ says th’ boss 
to th’ flocker. 

_ “Drive ’most anythin’! he responds 
kind o’ sheepish. 

“Ye can, hey? Jump up an’ pilot them 
three pair ‘round down here between 
these stakes,’ motionin’ to my string 
standin’ near hooked to a water-cart. 

I didn’t like to see a stranger mount- 
in’ my box, for th’ nigh leader had a 
turrible tender mouth, but I kept quiet 
just th’ same. Ye see, I knew th’ boss. 

Th’ rural gent clumb up, an’ leaned 
over to pick up th’ leathers. 

“Hey, there!” yell th’ boss. “Come 
down out o’ that! You can’t drive a 
nail, let alone six big hosses. Git off 
that box!” 

Th’ rural gent come down slow; he 
didn’t relish bein’ made a show of be- 
fore th’ crowd, an’ th’ boss motions to 
th’ other lad to step forrerd. 

I want to call your attention to this 
feller, for he’s th’ real moral o’ th’ tale. 
He was about six feet high, broad shoul- 
dered an’ flat-backed, an’ had a lean, 
tough, smooth-shaven face, an’ a pair 0’ 


th’ keenest gray eyes you ever saw 
sort 0’ took to ’im th’ minute I go 
good look at ‘im. I didn’t feel half a 
much worked up to see him swing up 
onto th’ wagon as I did th’ first feller, 
for I could see he’d handled hosses be 
fore. 

“What'd you ever drive?” says th’ ™ 
boss in a consider’ble tamer tone than © 
he’d used on number one. 

“Well, I drove a hoss”—notice tha 
word “hoss.” A real hoss-man neve 
uses th’ word “horse ;” he says “hogs 
—‘I drove a hoss on a groc’ry wagon 
once,” replies th’ gent. 

“Did, eh?” says th’ boss, crackin’ a 
smile. “Well, lemme see what sort of a 
job ye can make out o’ this bunch.” 

Th’ feller settled down in th’ seat, | 
braced his feet ag’inst th’ foot-rail, 
hitched up his coat-sleeves an’ spit on 7 
his hands. Then he reached over for th’ 4 
ribbons, but th’ boss yells up to ’im: 

“Come down! That’s enough! Yo 
can drive all right!” 

That was th’ way with th’ boss; he’ 
could tell by th’ way that feller starte 
in, that he wasn’t a novice at hoss-play, 
Then th’ feller dropped down, an’ th 
boss says to ’im, takin’ out his littl 
book: 

“What’s yer name?” 

“Fisher !” he replies. 

“First name?” 

“Joe 1? 

“Joe,” continues th’ boss, “it’s a littl 
unusual, an’ likewise furrin to th’ job 
but if ye don’t mind confidin’ in 
stranger, where’d ye come from?” 

“Only city on th’ earth worth livin 
in!” says th’ feller with considerabl 
emphasis. 

“Uh-uh,” says th’ boss, an’ writes 1 
down in th’ book, “New York.” 

“I s’pose there’s where I’m to send ™ 
yer remains, if I ever find it necessary) 
to knock yer block off sometime,” say 
th’ boss with a grin. 

“Yep!” responds Fisher. “I’d ruthe 
be found dead there than anywhere el 
on earth.” 

“Now, Joe,” says th’ boss, turnin’ t 
me, “this is Tom Grace; one o’ th’ bes 
men with six hosses on th’ Weste 
Hemisphere”—you ought to seen me 
blush—“an’ he’ll put ye wise to th’ rope 
around here. D’ye ever drink?” 





“Well, I aint a camel,” says Fisher. 

“No,” says th’ boss in a sort of a 
grievin’ tone, “there aint many in th’ 
circus-business that are—outside 0’ 
m’nageries. But mind what [ tell ye: 
- If I ever ketch ye loaded on th’ lot er 
th’ wagon, yer time’s up then. Now, 
young feller, yer pay’s thirty-six per 
month an’ yer feed, an’ you'll have to 
drive an’ take care of a string 0’ six 
hosses. So long!” 

An’ th’ boss drifted around th’ side o’ 
th’ big top, leavin’ Fisher an’ I together. 

“Say,” I says, after we’d watched th’ 
boss out ©’ sight, “when did ye eat 
last ?” 

“I dunno,” he says reflectively. “I 
guess ‘twas about yesterday noon.” 

“Great fish-hooks!” I exclaims. “Yes- 
terday noon? Come on over to th’ tent 
—th’ flag’s up yet—an’ have a bite er 
you'll be’expirin’ on my hands.” 

I didn’t have to tear his clothes to 
pursuade ‘im, an’ pretty soon he was 
puttin’ away a meal t’would fit an el’- 
phant. 

Then I took ’im round to some o’ my 
friends—I had ’em—an’ mighty good 
ones at that—an’ then to th’ hoss-tent 
an’ showed ’im his six. 


II 


Say, that Fisher was a wonder. In 
less than two weeks he had them hosses 
so that they could almost stand on their 
hind legs an’ argue politics. He was a 
natural hoss-trainer, Joe was, an’ edu- 
cated up to beat th’ band. He used to lay 
around under th’ wagon in th’ after- 
noons, spoutin’ stuff out o’ Bill Shakes- 
peare, bout a feller’s laughin’ at. scraps 
before he ever got a wallop; an’ how 
blamed soon a durn fool can get rid of 
his cash—an’ such-like lit’ry gems, until 
I got so’s I could fire out a few myself. 

Joe was awful close-mouthed about 
‘imself, but I gathered up that he got 
his hoss education from drivin’ a tally- 
ho coach, an’ you can bet that a feller 
who’s ever drove one 0’ them band- 
wagons, must have come pretty near 
Ownin’ it; so I concluded that he’d done 
Some wallerin’ in th’ lap o’ luxury. 

He an’ I got to be thicker’n two 
thieves, an’ fin’ly he got to confidin’ 
some of his hopes to me. He wanted to 


make money—make a heap—an’ get 

quick, too. Funny what a sim’larity o 
opinions there is in that direction. I had 
some inclinations that way myself, but — 
1 wasn’t so dummed optomistic o’ th’ — 
outcome as he was; besides, I hadn’t any 

such need of cash as he had; he'd left 
a girl somewhere back East. 

Inside of six weeks after Fisher’d 
come on th’ job, he’d won th’ peanut 
an’ lem’nade concessions in a game 0’ ~ 
poker, an’ was barkin’ for th’ side-show 
in between meals. Oh Joe was Th’ Wise ~ 
Guy, all right, an’ it wasn’t very long 
befor’ everybody with th’ show was 
callin’ ’im that—an’ tryin’ to borry mon- 
ey from ’im. : 

Well, one mornin’, about half-past 
two, while we was on a thirty-five mile 
drive into Aberdeen, Iowa, I felt th’ 
wagon shake, an’ who come clamberin’ 
up th’-side but Joe. He’d hitched his 
leaders onto th’ rear o’ my wagon— 
which same was strictly against th’ rules 
—an’ come up to visit. 

When I'd shoved along to give ’*im 
room, he says in a whisper: 

“Tom, I’ve formulated a scheme for 
gatherin’ in a few o’ these Western dol- 
lars, an’ I’m goin’ to let you in on it.” 

I immejitly figgered out that if he 
was goin’ to “let me in,” it was because 
he had to, an’ not because he felt real 
charitable. But he was such a likable 
cuss, that I was only too willin’ to help 
out; so I told ’im to go ahead an’ un-— 
fold his ne-farious plot for th’ despoilin’ 
o’ th’ natives. 

He done so. It looked to me as bein’ 
one o’ th’ riskiest prop’sitions I’d ever 
heard of, but Joe seemed to have it so 
much at heart, that I didn’t voice my 
objections very loud er vi'lent. 

Th’ next afternoon, Joe got an under- 
study to take his place at th’ side-show, 
an’ hiked over to th’ post-office an’ 
mailed a money-order to a big jew’lry’ 
concern in New York. 

A week later he got a box o’ stuff by 
express at Andover, an’ brought it out 
to th’ lot an’ hid it in his wagon. 

This Joe was a peculiarly constructed 
cuss—morally I mean. He was that hon- 
est he wouldn’t rob a baby of its bottle, 
but he stood on th’ claim that profit by 
your wits was th’ fairest method o’ mak- 
in’ money. He used to lay under th’ 





ragon an’ expound on th’ purcedure o’ 

* financial captains o’ the world, an’ 
he sure did know a heap about ’em. He 
used to say that any durned idiot could 
make a livin’ by hard work; but if ye 
used th’ talents that were given ye, ye 
was only doin’ th’ right thing by Him 
an’ no one ought to criticise ye for doin’ 
it. He was strictly opposed to th’ three- 
“card game—an’ likewise th’ shell an’ 
pea manip’lators—but he claimed that 
when a man set ’imself up ag’inst ye in 
a tussel 0’ wits, he was good an’ proper 
game. 

I dunno’ but what he was right. If a 
‘feller thinks he can best ye, an’ takes 
a try an’ falls down in th’ attempt, he 
aint got any growl a-comin’ as I can 
see. If a feller comes in here an’ hires 
a hoss to drive to Murdock, an’ I find 
out he’s gone on to Osceola an’ soak ’im 
another dollar, he’s stuck; an’ if he tries 
to squeeze out o’ payin’, an’ I have to 
put a crimp in his anatomy for payment, 
he’s only gettin’ just what he cal’lated 
to give me—only a little different. 


IIT 


However, to return to th’ box in th’ 
wagon. When we got to Mercerville, 
we done th’ p’rade an’ come back an’ 
took care o’ th’ hosses, an’ Joe an’ me 
made a sort of a quick change in th’ 
way 0’ duds, an’ hiked up to th’ town. 
We went over to a liv’ry-stable an’ en- 
gaged th’ best hoss in th’ barn, an’ made 
arrangements to have a man come down 
to th’ circus-lot about six o’clock an’ 
drive ’im back. Then Joe drove around 
by th’ court-house an’ hitched, while I 
walked around three er four blocks, ar- 
rivin’ at th’ same destination a few min- 
utes later. 

There was a swad o’ farmers in town; 
I s’pose some of ’em had mortgaged th’ 
cook-stove, an’ started at four in th’ 
mornin’ to walk to town, in order to be 
early on th’ spot. When I got round to 
where Joe’d located, there he _ was, 
standin’ up in th’ wagon, expoundin’ to 
a rapidly growin’ crowd. 

I pushed in close to th’ front an’ lis- 
tened. I always enjoyed his talk ; he was 
one o’ th’. most convincin’ spielers ye 
ever heard in yer life. 

“Gentlemen,” says Joe, nice an’ oily, 


“I’m here to bring ye good tidin’s, 
aint here to sell ye any patent med’cin 
or any pills, or any soap. I’m here to 
teach ye somethin’ that’ll do ye good” 
—he was, an’ dummed good, too. “I’m a 
sort of a philanthropist, I am. An’ when 
I’ve left yer pleasant little city, you'll 
have somethin’ to tell yer children 
around th’ winter fire.” 

You ought to seen how int’rested 
them farmers got. I nudged th’ hay- 
maker alongside 0’ me an’ says: 

“What’s he up to. Must have some- 
thin’ in view!” 

“I dunno,” replies th’ gent from th’ 
sooburbs. ““Mebbe he’s one o’ them pub- 
lic sperrited fellers that go round tryin’ 


to emeelyerate th’ sufferin’s o’ man- © 


kind. Looks like one, don’t he?” 
“Yes, he does,” I said: real slow, 
‘some.,”’ 

“Feller citizens,” continues Joe, 
“there’s one thing th’ country’s needin’ 
just now, worse’n anythin’ else, an’ 
that’s confidence. Confidence in her pub- 
lic servants, confidence in th’ gov’ment, 
an’ confidence in each other.” 

“Say, friend,” says th’ feller next 
to me, I know what sort of a chap he 
is; I’ve read o’ his breed in th’ Trybune, 
He’s one o’ them confidence men from 


th’ East; sent out by th’ Pres’dential | 
campaign committee I guess, to kind 0° = 


nose out th’ situation.” 


“B’ Gosh,” I says, “I guess you're 4 


right !” 

An’ he was. 

“Gentlemen,” says Joe, in a kind of 
an’ inspired voice, “I’m goin’ to do a 


, 


strange thing; a thing I never tried be- — 
fore.” (Oh, he was a truthful feller, 7 
Joe, was). “I’m goin’ to just gauge th’ = 
amount o’ confidence there is between | 


entire strangers like you an’ me. 


Here he pulled a pin out of th’ collar d 
of his coat, an’ held it up so’s ever’body | 


could see it. 

“Here’s a common, ord’nary pin,” he 
says, “made an’ sold for about five cents 
a gross. How much am I offered for 
this humble but ind’spensible article.” 
Gee, but he was a word-finder. 

Nobody said a word; it was a new- 
fangled game to them. 


“Is there anybody who'll gimme @™ 


quarter.” 
Well, ye ought to seen them farmers 


ie 


oa 


4 
td 





rin an’ look wise. A quarter was about 
fh’ diameter of a circus-ring’ to them. 

“Is there anybody who'll give a 

e—a nickle—a cent?” 

Th’ Rube next to me gimme a nudge. 
“Say,” he whispers, “I'll go a cent 
m ‘im, just to see what his speshulty 

” 


He handed up th’ copper, an’ Joe— 
Th’ Wise Guy—takes th’ coin as if it 
' was th’ last one to be made on earth, 
' removes his hat with one o’ th’ grace- 
© fulest bows ye ever seen, an’ presents 
| th’ pin like it was th’ axis o’ th’ world. 
| Then he passed out another line o’ 
' talk, about th’ love feller men should 
" have for one another, swingin’ in now 
an’ then, a quotation from th’ Scriptures 
—when he fell short—also some ex- 
) tracts from Bill Taft’s letter of accept- 
© ance, th’ policy o’ th’ Big Stick, an’ 
— Washin’ton’s farewell to th’ army, until 
» I couldn’t tell myself, whether he was 
| spoutin’ pol’tics er religion—er—work- 
in’ for ‘imself. 

Ever’ now an’ then, he’d look down 
on th’ gent who’d bought th’ pin, an’ 

ive ‘im an encouragin’ smile, that’d 
© spread out all over his face. 
| Then he reaches down, pulls th’ pin 
| out o’ th’ farmer’s hat-band where he’d 
» stuck it, an’ says in solemn tones “Cast 
“thy bread upon th’ waters; for it shall 
| be returned to ye ten fold— bime-by!” 
an’ gives th’ farmer a bright new sil- 
ver dime. 
You ought to seen them old moss- 
' backs gawp at that dime. You know, 
| it represented to some of ’em, an hour’s 
hard work in th’ harvest field, an’ th’ 
| way that dime went into circulation in 
that crowd, would a-been mighty grati- 
fyin’ to th’ Secretary o’ th’ Treasury 
» down to Washin’ton. 

Then Joe straightens up sort o’ tri- 
umphant-like, an’ says in a good strong 
voice : 

_ “There is confidence! This noble 

PSperrited gentleman has exempl’fied it! 

(Now who'll gimme five cents for this 
© humble pin?” 

There was three er four takers at 
ive cents, an’ Joe sold ’em all a “hum- 
le pin for half a dime apiece. 

V'ry time one of ’em would hand his 

scent piece up to Joe, all th’ rest o’ 

crowd would give ’em th’ laugh. 


But as soon as th’ sellin’ market 
dull, an’ Joe went to buyin’ back at th’ 
tune of a quarter each, them scoffers 
fairly fell over each other in their anx- 
iety to invest a nickle. 

Then Joe started in to sell ’em all 
over ag’in at ten cents, but after he’d 
disposed of three er four, he reached 
down into his vest-pocket an’ pulled out — 
a watch. I was some surprised, for I 
knew he hadn’t any clock th’ day be- 
fore, but all at once I remembered th’ 
box in th’ wagon. As a solid gold watch, 
it was a,crackin’ good imitation; she 
shone out in th’ sunlight, like a light- 
house in a storm, an’ I could actually 
see some o’ them countrymen’s mouths 
begin to water. 

“Gents,” says Joe real loud, “con- 
fidence begets confidence. Who wants 
to gimme three dollars for this un- 
equaled time-piece? Connecticut wrap- 
per an’ Big Flats filler! Is there any- 
body in th’ crowd who’s got sportin’ 
blood enough to invest one dollar in 
it?” 

A dollar was a heap o’ money to 
them farmers an’ they sort o’ held back. 
Fin’ly one big pioneer sallied up with 
th’ cart-wheel an’ become th’ possessor 
of a real watch. 

By this time, th’ crowd had grown to 
be pretty sizable, an’ th’ clock was 
passed around in it, an’ eventually I 
got a chance at it. It was all right; 
it was worth th’ dollar; in fact, four 
er five of ’em, an’ th’ feller who'd 
bought it, was as stuck up an’ proud, ~ 
as Bony de Cast’lane-over his debts. 

“Confidence begets confidence!” 
shouts Joe. “Friend, I’ve got a new ten 
dollar bill to give up for that watch,” 
an’ he hands down a yeller-back. 

Th’ farmer exchanged, an’ a smile 
broke out on his features, that made 
’em look like newly plowed ground. 
Then they passed th’ ten-spot around 
an’ felt an’ smelled of it. 

“T was a stranger, an’ ye took me 
in,” quotes Joe. 

Then he begun to do business in a 
real land-office fashion, puttin’ watches 
an’ gold breastpins out at a dollar 
apiece, an’ redeemin’ ’em at about half 
as much ag’in. I couldn’t get head er 
tail of th’ transactions, he handled ’em 
so swift, but he was lightnin’ with 





s, an’ I knew he wasn’t doin’ this 


_math’matical stunt for his health. 
Why, ye never seen’so much anxiety 


- among a crowd to invest their dollars 


as they was around that wagon. All Joe 
had to do, was to hold up somethin’, 
give a price on it, an’ there was a 
reg lar rush to relieve ’im of it. I see 
that his prices was steadily mountin’ 
up to where they was real substantial 
sums ; th’ watches bringin’ about fifteen 
per, an’ other jew'lry in proportion. 

Once in a while, just to keep th’ 
int’rest seethin’, he’d buy back a couple 
er three at boom prices, an’ th’ sellers 
would jump up into th’ air an’ crack 
their heels together a couple o’ times at 
th’ size o’ their profits, an’ rush right 
back into th’ busy mart o’ trade ag’in. 
I kept my hands in my pocket; an’ had 
all I could do to do that. Why, that 
feller’s line o’ talk would almost’ve re- 
moved th’ gildin’ from th’ dome o’ th’ 
National Cap’tol. Honest, I was com- 
pletely hypn’tized—an’ I knew ’im. So 
how d’ye think them other poor square- 
heads stood up ag’inst ’im? 

From my station near th’ off side o’ 
th’ hoss, I could look right over into 
th’ black hand-bag Joe had in th’ bot- 
tom o’ th’ buggy, an’ could see that 
he was gettin’ down pretty near th’ 
end o’ th’ jewl’ry business ; there wasn’t 
only two or three clocks an’ a scatterin’ 
o’ other hardware. Then I come to my- 
self, an’ begun to watch out for my 
cue to enter th’ massacree. 

It come! 

Just as Joe was leanin’ over to dis- 
pose 0’ one o’ th’ remainin’ time-pieces, 
he dropped a quarter down on the 
ground behind th’ wagon. There was a 
little rush to pick it up, an’ in th’ ex- 
citement, I stepped up close to th’ hoss 
an’ jabbed a pin into his flank about a 
half an inch. 

Th’ hoss give a squeal, r’ared up in 
front an’ kicked out behind like one o’ 
them French prize-fighters. Th’ crowd 
around his head tumbled over them- 
selves to get out o’ th’ way, an’ away 
th’ hoss tore down th’ street toward th’ 
circus-lot, with Joe bobbin’ around in 
th’ wagon like a rubber ball in a 
thrashin’-machine, apparently tryin’ to 
bring ’im to a stop. 

At th’ first corner we lost sight of 


‘im, an’ then th’ crowd seemed to w 
up to th’ fact that all their su 
spendin’-money was in that wagon. © 

Joe once told me about a feller by 4 
name o’ Danty who went to Hell, 
of th’ lost souls there, an’ how hie 
cut up. I’ll bet Danty could ’ve i y 
proved on his story, if he could a- 
th’ antics o’ that heap o’ hay-make 

Off down th’ road they went—helte 
skelter; hats a-wavin, dust a-flyin’, 

a trail o’ hard words tricklin’ back, 
actually left a sulphurous smell in # 
air. 

Hot, were they? Every celluloid 
lar in the bunch melted an’ run doy 
on their shirt bocsums like m/’lasseg: 
candy. An’ if they could a-laid hands 
on Th’ Wise Guy just then, I’m afra 
his remains could have been sent b 
to Little Old New York in a blottin=} 
paper. 

I didn’t have many fears o’ the 
catchin’ Joe; nobody could. That fel 
ler could ’ve dodged th’ secret service 
of th’ United States an’ never turne 
a hair. But I thought I’d better seek 
some obscure corner for myself, for 
fear somebody’d seen me do my little 
act, so I wandered back to th’ lot by 
a back way. 


IV 


I hadn’t any more’n got into my old 
workin’ clothes, an’ laid down under, 
th’ wagon to wait for further develop= 
ments, than down sallied half th’ farmey 
ers in th’ country, escorted by thie i 
er forty constables, game-wardens, aft” 
town marshals, all decorated up wi 
nice new tin stars an’ hoe-handle cl 
When them stars begun scootin’ around 
in th ’crowd, it made me think thy 
solar system’d bu’sted, an’ we'd go 
some o’ th’ fragments. 4 

They searched all through th’ outf t 
there was nothin’ doin’. But them Ol 
King Brady-ites had a nudge that they 
was warm on th’ scent; so they hung 
around all th’ afternoon, like a bouqué 

process-servers, After watchin’ em 
fot a couple o’ hours, I come to 
conclusion that somethin’ was goin’ tc 
happen before Mr. Wise Guy Fishes 
got back behind them six big hossé 
an’ it did. g 





h weather had been mighty sultry 


day, an’ as it got further toward 
evenin’, th’ mercury kept climbin’ high- 

Fin’ly, about five o’clock, just after 
h’ afternoon performance, a hot breeze 
id in from th’ west, an’ it seemed to 
et some cooler. I was just thinkin’ o’ 
ailin’ over to th’ food emporium for 
y evenin’ repast, when I heard a 
kind of a moanin’ sound way off to 
Prestvard I glimpsed across th’ prairie, 

an’ there was a big, funnel-shaped cloud 

omin our way for keeps. After th’ 
rst look, I says to myself as I jumped 
ver coward th’ hoss-tent to pass th’ 
ord: 

“Tom, you’re a fortune-teller ; some- 
thin’s surely goin’ to happen—sudden 

an’ it looks muchly as if ye was 
goin’ on a journey ; mebbe across water. 
Cert'aly you’re goin’ to have a run-in 
with trouble; so watch out fur th’ dark 

a man.” 
© All of a sudden I heard th’ darndest 
"racket behind me, an’ a big section 0’ 
th’ side-show Old Masters went sailin’ 
"up into th’ air ahead. Then I had a 
eelin’ o’ takin’ steps thirty feet long— 
then sixty—an’ then I quit foot-work 
‘altogether, an’ went soarin’ head over 
heels away across th’ state of Iowa like 
a bird o’ prey. A couple o’ times one 0’ 
em tin stars with somethin’ attached 
went flashin’ by or crossways, an’ I 
emember plain o’ thinkin’ they was in 
heir proper spear at last. 
». After I’d traveled seemin’ly almost 
“to th’ Pacific coast, th’ bottom appeared 
F to fall out o’ ev ’rythin’ at once, an’ I 
| slumped down toward th’ ground in a 
Way that was really alarmin’. Then I 
kimmed along lookin’ for a nice mel- 
T spot to light on, an’ when a mushy 
| piece o’ swamp- -land hove in sight, into 
‘it I went feet first. 

For about ten minutes I failed to 
femember much o’ anythin’ ; then [I 
eard th’ cheerful patter o’ other fallin’ 

Ubricky-brack around me, an’ decided 
Finstanter that mebbe I’d be doin’ myself 
lastin’ benefit, if I got out o’ range 

’ under cover somewhere. Just then 
* shadder swept over. I looked up, an’ 
inere come a big wagon-box, sailin’ 
gently down to th’ earth as easily as a 
pParachvte. 


come up in my throst an’ igen 
there, until that piece o’ furniture land- 
ed three or four hundred yards ahead. 

You never can tell just what sur- 
prises a western cyclone has in stor 
for ye. Mebbe it'll take ye ten miles 
away, an’ bu’st yer brains out ag’inst a 
streak 0’ lightnin’ ; er else it'll drop ye 
down nice an’ peaceful i in some farmer’s 
barnyard with a string o’ . di’monds — 
round yer neck. Ye can’t reckon on a 
cyclone any ways at all. They’re th’ 
ficklest things a goin’. 

As I say, I. was some alarmed at th’ 


way tent-stakes, coils 0’ rope, an’ tin- 


ware from th’ cook-tent fell around 
me, so I lit out for that wagon-;box 
on th’ run. 

Just as I come across it, bottom side 
up in a little bunch o’ brush, it begun 
to rain in chunks th’ size of a silver 
quarter. I dropped down on my knees 
to crawl under, an’ got a shock that 
set me back three years in my growth. 

“Say, Tom,” says a languid sort of a 
voice from way back in th’ dark, “I 
wish ye wouldn’t wind that alarm-clock 
up on Saturday nights; I’d like to sleep 
a little later Sunday mornin’s.” 

There was Th’ Wise Guy, th’ Fisher 
o’ men, layin’ off on some extry can- 
vas, as comfort’ble as if he was in th’ 
lower berth of a Pullman sleeper. He’d 
been hid away all th’ time in th’ wagon, 
waitin’ for dark to come, an’ when th’ 
western zephyr come sa’nterin’ along, 
stayed aboard as a dead-head. 

I cert’nly was glad to see ’im. I 
crawled in alongside, -an’ we laid there 
an’ listened to th’ fallin’ junk upon th’ 
roof. Right there, Joe an’ me quit th’ 
show—there wasn’t much left of it any- 
way. He had between eight an’ nine 
hundred dollars—th’ proceeds of his 
confidence game—on his person, an’ in- 
sisted on takin’ me into equal pard- 
nership. I’d had this sort ofa business 
in mind for a couple o’ years back, an’ 
as my half o’ th’ purse would gimme 
quite a boost toward embarkin’ in it, 
I give in to ’im gracefully. 

Where is he now? Oh he’s at th’ 
same old game only some different; 
he’s sellin’ minin’ shares in Pine street, 
New York. 





| The Lambs’ All Star Gambol 
of 1909 


By ROBERT MACKAY 








The Lambs, otherwise the actor-members of the famous Lambs Club 
of New York will.enter upon a great gambol late in May, which means 
that a minstrel show of surpassing excellence will be revealed to the 
dweller in certain cities, This account‘of the plans is most alluring. 





URING the week of the twenty- 
fourth of May The Lambs, the 
prominent actors’ club of New 

York City, proposes to repeat their ex- 
periment of eleven years ago and give 
what they call an “All Star Gambol.”’ It 
is a little early to announce the program 
of that entertainment; perhaps the com- 
plete features of it have not yet been 
_ determined. It is very safe to say, how- 
ever, that it will at least equal the pre- 
vious venture in this direction. 

The Gambol of 1898 grew out of the 
Club’s necessity for funds. The Club at 
that time occupied a converted dwelling 
on Thirty-first Street. It was ambitious 
- to have its own clubhouse. One night 
in its “Snuggery” a group of men great 
in histrionic annals sat about the winter 
fire discussing ways and means. In that 
little group were hoth Robson and 
Crane, each at that time at the head of 
his own company, but both well remem- 
bering their many years of joint partner- 
ship. Other members-of the coterie were 
Nat Goodwin, Willie Collier (then very 
young in his starring ventures), De- 
Wolf Hopper, Digby Bell, and the 
Shepherd of the Club, Clay M. Greene, 
the playwright. It had been the Club’s 
custom to give each spring a public pot- 
pourri of the various skits which, dur- 
ing the winter, had been privately per- 
formed in the miniature theatre which 


is a feature of the clubhouse. During 
winter immediately preceding this lit 
gathering at the fireside a fairly notable 
minstrel performance had occurred. E 

“W hy can’t we do that in several big 
cities?” Mr. Hopper inquired, “I be- 
lieve that the public in those places 
would be as responsive as they usually 
have been in New York; I believe that 
the money we could gain would enable} 
us to build a clubhouse commensurate 
with our needs.” 


Falling in Line 


THE suggestion:fired the little grou 
One of the members cast. a temporary 
chill over the conference by raising thé 
question of the dignity of such a pro: ‘ 
posed tour. Mr. Greene, the Shepherd 
of the Club, called attention to the fa 
that its members had for many years; 
responded always to the call of charity, 
playing for whatever benefits were or 
ganized,and he submitted that the publi¢) 
would recognize the right of the Club toy 
benefit itself. Mr. Hopper, with a busi 
ness sagacity for which he has not al 
ways been credited, submitted that any: 
one of the actors present was in t 
habit of playing to two dollar adinissio 
in New York, and that if his drawi 
capacity was multiplied by fifty, as if 
might easily be, that the public woul 
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feel they were getting a bargain counter 
opportunity when admissions were sold 
‘at five dollars. Other men from the 
theatres dropped into the group, and as 
the hours advanced the plan took shape 
and an All Star Gambol was determined 
upon that evening. 

* Mr. Hopper’s estimate of the public 
appreciation was not at all overdrawn. 
When the-curtain rang up on the open- 
ing performance in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York City, the count 
in the box-office showed $15,700 in the 
auditorium. In the negro first part that 
greeted the sight of that audience were 
fifty of America’s favorite theatrical 
stars, banked by a pyramid of fifty mem- 
bers of Victor Herbert’s orchestra. 


Program of First Gambol 


A NEGRO first part is the most per- 
fect form of entertainment that the.mind 
of man has devised. It is about an hour 
and a half of tabloid amusement. Every 
spoken line is either a laugh or the 
preparation for a laugh. Besides this 
value of the dialogue, the first part 
has music, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal, comic and sentimental, solo and con- 
certed. It also contains a fair percent- 
age of dances. All of this is served up 
behind a mass of burnt cork, that is to 
say, behind a disguise sufficient to lend 
a glamour to personality without en- 
tirely obliterating the attractiveness of 
personality. A negro first part, whether 
or not a survival of the original Greek 
chorus, is closely modeled upon that im- 
mortal form. Any auditor who sees a 
negro first part, of material however 
mediocre, has had an hour’s forgetful- 
ness and entertainment, and has had 
value received for all that he has ex- 
pended, even if there is nothing more in 
the evening. 

In this first part of The Lambs’ All 
Star Gambol there were as end men 
|) stuart Robson and Nat Goodwin, Will- 

“Yam Collier and Digby Bell, Ignatius 
Martinetti and H. C. Barnabee. There 
Was the greatest double quartette that 

ver wore burnt cork. This quartette in- 
ded DeWolf Hopper, Digby Bell, 
illiam MacDonald, Chauncey Olcott, 
lam Philp, Edmund Stanley, Eu- 
Cowles, Charles Hopper, and Van 


Rensselaer Wheeler. Separate number 
were led by directors of national reputa 
tion, who had arranged them. These 
leaders included Victor Herbert, Jesse — 
Williams, Sam Studley, Victor Harris, 
and J. S. Hiller. 

Following this first part were several 
negro minstrel sketches, in which some” 
of the best dancers on the American — 
stage participated. There were tabloid 
burlesques of the popular plays of the 
time, and the whole performance con- 
cluded with a burlesque rehearsal, in 
which there was a most notable cast and 
in which the supernumeraries had 
among their. number such notable names 
as Goodwin, Crane, DeWolf Hopper, 
Robson, Olcott, Fritz Williams, Joe 
Holland, Kellerd, Walter Hale, Vincent 
Serrano, Clay Greene, Augustus Thom- 
as, Charles Klein, Henry Woodruff, and 
others. : 

This notable company played matinée 
and-fiight, alternating in New York, 
Boston, Springfield, Brooklyn,. Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burg and Chicago. —- 


Traveled Like Princes 


THE company was transported in a 
special train of eight cars. These cars 
included a club-car, two diners, three 
sleepers, and a compartment car. The 
compartment car was dedicated to the 
service of the men who had grown old 
in their profession and whose physical 
vigor was to be conserved on this 
strength-testing tour.. The total com- 
pany comprised en route, a party of 
one hundred and fifteen men. Fifty of 
these were Victor Herbert’s regimental 
band ; sixty-five were the stars and lead- 
ing men who composed the acting com- 
pany, and the mechanics necessary to 
the prompt execution of the entertain- 
ment. 

It is safe to say that no week in the 
life of any man who had part on that 
trip is so vivid in his memory as the 
week of the All Star Gambol. Every 
night after the performance the men 
moved promptly to their train, where 
they found their supper set and ready 
for them. That was the hour of relaxa- 
tion—that the hourof comradeshipand 
reminiscence. The supper over, the men 
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divided according to inclination—many 
to their bunks, some ‘to their state- 
rooms, a fair percentage to the club bar, 
where the spirit of play still persisted. 

The breakfast was irregular and in- 
formal. Men straggled in by twos and 
fours and half dozens for the matutinal 
cup of coffee when they would. The 
train arrived with its interesting com- 
pany in the expectant city. These grave 
and dignified gentlemen, who in the 
season was each hedged about with 
rules and conventions in his respective 
company, became now mere units in a 
traveling minstrel organization. At the 
call of the cornet they fell from the 
train and into their positions in the con- 
ventional, old-time minstrel ‘parade. Be- 
hind this splendid organization of Her- 
bert’s, in the spirit of true frolic, there 
marched abreast Crane and Goodwin, 
Olcott and Barnabee, with fours of 
equal value stepping off in regular de- 
gree the imposing procession that fol- 
lowed. 

After the matinee it was haste in or- 
derly fashion back to the train to the 
social dinner that marked the time be- 
tween the matinee and night perform- 
ances, between that city and the next. 


Notable All Star Casts 


THERE have been many notable all 
star casts in the history of the Ameri- 
can theatre. Principal among these is 
the great cast at the Cincinnati festival 
of tragedy. Other notable casts have 
been the all star cast of “The Rivals,” 
with Jefferson, the Holland brothers, 
Mrs. Drew, and Goodwin. Another all 
star cast was Frohman’s revival of 
“Diplomacy.” But the eight or ten 
names that any of these companies have 
held pale into insignficance in compari- 
son with the fifty names of the Lambs’ 
All Star Gambol of 1909. When one 
adds to these fifty names that splendid 
organization of Victor Herbert’s, which 
of itself has been considered.a superla- 
tive attraction, there is a company that 
impoverishes the ordinary vocabulary 
of its adjectives. 


Besides the actors and their business- 
managers, The Lambs has an associate 
membership of artists. These artists 
embrace the most celebrated names in 
America—among them are Fred Rem- 
ington, FE. W. Kemble, Willard Met- 
calfe, Robert’ Reid, Edward E. Sim- 
mons, James Wall Finn, Hy. Mayer, 
the cartoonist, and many others. For 
that expedition of 1898 the principal 
members of this artistic group each 
made an illustrated page, and because 
of this the mere program of the enter- - 
tainment became of itself a treasured 
souvenir. 


For Financial Returns 


ALL this is history. The result of 
that great trip was a gross return of 
$64,000. 

The Club, since then, erected a club- 
house on Thirty-sixth Street, which 
it outgrew and sold. It now occupies a 
second clubhouse on Forty-fourth Street 
opposite the Hudson and. Stuyvesant 
Theatres. This clubhouse, 3130 West 
Forty-fourth Street, has on its third 
floor a bijou theatre perfectly equipped 
with scenes and lights and capable of 
seating four hundred persons. It is in 
this charming theatre that many of the 
performances de lu.ze are given by The 
Lambs. But charming as this latest 
clubhouse is, the Lambs have outgrown 
it—there is need of larger quarters, and 
after a comparative silence of eleven 
years the Lambs are again about to un- 
dertake an All Star tour for the pur- 
pose of adding to their clubhouse. 

There is little doubt that the public, 
even if it were not to receive many 
times the value of its patronage, wou'd 
rally to the support of this entertain- 
ment. 

The Lambs’ Club has steadily grown ¢ 
in dignity, in purpose, in effectiveness. | 
It is the center of that profession whic 
does so much toward the establishment 
of national ideals. Every influence that 
tends to the betterment of this organi- 
zation tends to the betterment of the 
national life. 








